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NOW OR NEVER: 

THE TBULS AND PEBIL8 OF P&EDERICK LONSDALB. 



HT DNOLB JOBH. 

I mvKB knew a mother's cue. 6he died when I was 
abont three hours old. 

iiy fattier, who was a barrister, with a good Failia- 
mentary connection, died in London when I was in my 
sixteenth year, leaving me about ten thousand pounds 
in the hands of his brother as guardian and troBtee. 
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John Lonsdale, my uncle, was a solicitor and a 
money- scrivener — a man who from childhood had 
taken such good care of his own money that my 
father had no hesitation in trusting him with what 
was to be mine. 

Notwithstanding his profession, Uncle John was 
always esteemed an honest man ; that is, he took as 
much by way of interest and costs as the law allowed, 
but made it a point to have his bills taxed by the 
Master, who, as he knew, always considers that a 
lawyer should be well paid for his work. He was 
conscientious in looking after his own, and had pros- 
pered so well in business, that in my father's opinion 
my money could not have been placed in better hands 
for safe keeping. 

This may not have been my opinion, for I had a 
notion that mon,ey in his keeping might be a little too 
safe. I had no right, however, to think that my father 
had done wrong, for he had been acquainted with 
Uncle John much longer than I had. 

After my father* s funeral, I was sent back to schoolj^ 
where I remained a little more than a year longer. 
A circumstance then occurred that caused me to take 
a sudden departure for London. I disobeyed what, 
in the opinion of the principal, was an important 
rule of discipline, and it was fully evident to me 
that I should be subjected to the degrading conse- 
quences before the whole school the next morning. 

Listinct, or something else, told me that no person 
had ever been made better by being publicly flogged, 
reprimanded, or in any way disgraced before his 
fellows. Indeed I thought that there was but little 
use in my trying to win the respect of others, after 
losing respect for myself. 
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There is a difference between proper pride, and 
vanity ; and in trying to subdue the latter, the first 
should not be humbled. By a private reprimand 
from the principal, whom I respected, my vanity 
might have received a wholesome check in its de- 
velopment, and pride would have assisted me in 
refraining from future transgression. This, however, 
was not in accordance with the discipline of the school, 
so I resolved to leave without more ado ; for ** I 
cannot always stay here," thought I, ''and perhaps 
there will never be a better occasion for leaving than 
the present. I must not always remain a creature of 
circumstances, but must have a will of my own. I 
must act, and do so now or never, ^* 

I reached London that evening. My uncle was a 
bachelor, having chambers opening upon a view of 
the trees and greensward of Lincoln's Lm Fields. My 
first call was upon him. 

" What are you here for ? " he asked, in a sharp 
tone, when I entered his office the next morning. 
*^ Have you been kicked out of the school for good 
behaviour ? " 

** No," I replied, " but I have lefk to save the prin- 
cipal the trouble of kicking me out." 

*' That's right, my lad," said he, in a milder tone ; 
<<yoa should always save people all the trouble you 
can ; but why did you not think of that before coming 
here to trouble me ? " 

" I am not going to trouble you long," I replied ; 
"for if you will give me some money I will leave. 
I want to go to a larger school than the place I have 
left. I want to see the world. That is the school 
for a youth. I shall have plenty of time to complete 
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my mathematics and my classical studies when I have 
nothing hetter to do." 

" You are a bright, sharp youth, Fred," said the old 

gentleman, "but it's a pity you don't know something," 

" Yes, that's what I think, uncle, and I want to go 

where that something can be learnt. Will you give 

me some of my money ? " 

"No, I cannot. Your money is all invested in a 
manner that prevents me from withdrawing it until you 
are of age. I cannot let you have more than enough 
to pay your expenses at school. Your money can only 
be used for that purpose at present, and for no other." 
" Then lend me some of your own. You are a money- 
scrivener, so why not accommodate me as well as 
others ? You know that I can repay you some time." 
" Now you are talking business, Fred ; but how is 
that to be done ? Don't you know that I find money 
upon securities alone, and that as a minor, any bond 
of yours would be only so much waste-paper ? Now 
if I advance you the money, I run the risk of losing 
it ; but suppose I were to take that risk, I must then 
charge you the same as other money-lenders, — say 
twenty per cent., — and your principal is all locked up 
in the Three per cent. Consols." 

** I don't care what I pay for the money," I replied, 
" if I can only get it. Let me have five hundred 
pounds, and charge for the use of it what you like." 

At this want of .regard for the future, the desire of 
sacrificing everything for the present, and the want of 
all business qualifications he so highly valued him- 
self, the old gentleman seemed much displeased. 

« Frederick Lonsdale," he said, "had your faiher 
left his hard-earned money to some charitable insti- 
intioD, he would have done his country some good, 
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and the person most benefited by the act would have 
been his son. You would have been compelled to 
work for a living, and might have learnt to be in- 
dustrious, careful, and economical ; but as it is, your 
youth and money will be squandered, and you will 
probably go to an early grave, perhaps glad to escape 
from the miseries of life. WiU you go back to school ? " 

** Never," I replied. 

" Very well ; I will not urge you, for I do not wish 
to see your father's, only boy disgraced. So, on the 
terms I have mentioned, I will advance the sum you 
ask for." 

I signed some papers which he placed before me, 
without reading them, and he then handed me, in the 
presence of one of his clerks, who had been sent to his 
banker's for them, bank-notes for five hundred pounds. 

John Lonsdale bade me *' good-bye " without asking 
whither I was going, or when I should return. He 
was a sensible man, — one who knew that I should be 
sure to come back when my money was spent — a man 
who never troubled himself about the affairs of other 
people by asking inquisitive questions, that one might 
not wish, or perhaps not be able to answer. 

Was he an honest man ? Young and foolish as I 
then was, a doubt crossed my mind of the propriety 
of his conduct in so readily granting me the whole 
control of so much of my father's hard-earned money. 
It had been placed in his care for safe keeping until 
I was old enough to make some good use of it, yet, 
for the sake of doing a good and safe stroke of busi- 
ness, he had broken the trust confided to him by my 
father. However, my father's wishes were so far dis- 
regarde i by myself that I had no reason to find fault 
with my uncle for having neglected his duty. 




UY FIBST TOCB. 

A VBW days were required in preparing for a journey, 
and in deciding to what part of the world it Bhonld be 
taken. I did not wish to act ^nthont some apparent 
reason. It was necessary that I ehonld see something 
of the world. The time for doing bo was the preeent, 
and not when the dntiea and responsibilitiee of man- 
hood were upon me. I shonld have something else to 
do then. 

I had read the voyages of Anson, Cook, and others 
— men of nndying fame — and the ambition was mine 
to achieve a similar' greatness. Like them, I deter- 
mined to make the voyage ronnd the world ; bat, like 
Uiem, in the voyage 1 mnst b« first, or my ambition 
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would achieve no more fame in circumnavigating the 
globe than that of any of those able seamen who had 
accompanied either of those celebrated navigators. 
Aut CcBsar aut Ntdlus should be my motto, come of it 
what might. Three days after receiving the bank- 
notes from my uncle, I met a young friend who had 
been for a few months a schoolfellow. He was by 
two years my senior, and had left the school more 
than a year ago. There he had taken but little 
notioe of me, but he "V^as so delighted at seeing me now 
that be declared we should pass the day together. 

'. - ' Frank Banks was an agreeable companion. For a 
,i yimth of eighteen he had seen a good deal of London, 

' and was, kind enough to devote some time and trouble 
in introducing me to many of the ways and resorts 
of people, whom he called ** men of the world *' — 
men who had learnt to live at the rate of twenty-one 
days a week, and who saw more of *^ life '* in a month 
than most dull, plodding people see of it in all their 
lives. He professed to be a medical student enjoying 
his vacation, as the schools were then closed. I 
made known to him my future prospects and inten- 
tions, and in return he gave me the light of his 
wisdom. 

** It's all very well to see distant lands," said he, 
** but not until after one has seen something of one's 
own country. Now suppose you were to visit America, 
and were questioned about men, manners, and things 
in general of London, you could only be wise in confess- 
ing ignorance, and in returning here again as quickly 
as possible. Knowledge of the world is only acquired 
by a systematic pursuit in search of it. Leave nothing 
worth gathering." These words seemed worthy of 
consideration, and it occurred to me that if some othj^t 
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than a schoolboy knowledge of my native land was 
worth acquiring, it should be obtained now or never, 

A week passed in which, conducted by Banks, I 
visited many places of amusement, and became every 
evening more or less confused by too freely indulging 
in wine and cigars. We visited two sparring-rooms, and 
witnessed what was called a ** brilliant " and ** sharp 
set-to " in each of them. We went to a rat- pit and 
saw some small dogs kill rats in a " lovely manner," 
as Banks called it. We went to a well-known casino 
close to the Ha3nnarket, and danced half the night in 
an atmosphere laden with perfume. We visited places 
where money was lost to card- sharpers and betting- 
men; but in all this excitement and hard work in 
mixing with what Banks called **life," I was dis- 
appointed. The thing did not come up to my ex- 
pectations, which had been pitched too high. This 
x;onfession was made to my companion. 

'' I am going over to Paris next month," said he, 
** and I wish you could wait and go with me. I could 
show you something of the world there. I agree with 
you that life in London is rather tame for people of our 
respective ages. It may please boys, but we require 
something stronger. You must wait until next month, 
and go over to the Continent with me." 

From all I had heard and read, I believed that Paris 
was worth seeing, and was not disinclined for the ex- 
cursion he proposed, but I did not like to wait. 

** Why can't you go now as well as next month ?" 
I asked. 

<* Because my quarter's allowance don't fall due 
until then," he replied, '^and I can't afford to go 
before. In fact, I am rather short of money now, and 
have been for several dayS;, as you most have noticed." 
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I certainly had noticed the fact to which he called 
my attention, for he had allowed me to pay nearly all 
expenses since we had been together. 

** Never mind your allowance/' said I, "we will go 
to Paris at once. I have plenty of money, and you 
can pay me what is right after we come back.** 

This offer was accepted, and we prepared for starting 
the next day by purchasing the usual articles with 
which tourists generally encumber themselves. This, 
Banks said, was necessary to make us look ** the 
thing.** Memory, however, tells me somewhat seriously 
that two more conceited snobbish Cockneys than Banks 
and myself never entered Paris. As Britons we claimed 
the right to dress and act as we pleased, leaving to 
others the necessity of gaining respect by their 
conduct. 

My visit to the capital of the French is one of the 
things of the past for which I have no regret. By 
that visit many early prejudices were removed, — ^my 
mind was expanded, and my respect for man and his 
Creator enlarged. 

We visited the Louvre, the Bibliotheque Imperiale, 
the Jardin des Plantes, with its splendid museum of 
natural history, and the animated scenes of the Boule- 
vards in the evening. 

For the first time in my life I was in a place where 
I saw no drunken men or women, and where I saw 
nothing but politeness in the manners of that class 
which in London was far from being as perfect as it 
might be. It was where I first saw the lower classes 
of society amusing themselves in a rational manner, 
and where they drank cofifee as it should be. 

We stayed in Paris two weeks, and then went to that 
oity of offensive odours, Cologne, the city where Cor- 
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nelius Agrippa and Kubens were bom, and where 
Marie de Medicis died. 

I did not like Cologne, with its narrow, gloomy, 
winding streets and ill-constructed buildings. 

With the latter, however, I must not include the 
Cathedral of St. Peter, which has no rival in the 
world, even among our own cathedrals, and after which 
Notre-Dame would have to be placed a long way down 
in the list. 

Before being three weeks from London I became 
weary of the society of my companion. Frank Banks 
at that time was in every sense of the word a Cockney, 
and I began to get weary of his company. His mind 
was not a fountain from which ideas were ever flowing, 
but it was like a book easily read and from which no 
more could be learnt. I determined on returning to 
Londouj and he reluctantly accompanied me. 




CHAPTER ILL 

& DAy OK THE BIYES. 

BAHEa was veiy fond of boating. The annual Uni* 
veraity boat-race had given him the idea that rowing 
was what he called " the thing," and the day after 
our Tetnm to London he succeeded in getting me 
into a email boat on the river. 

For more than an hour he laboured hard at the 
ecuUs in pulling the boat up the stream, and apparently 
was in a high state of enjoyment over bis work. 

I was never in a boat but once or twice before, and 
was awkward : oar school was not near a navigable 
river or even a canal. All boys should leai-n to mauf^e 
a boat. While looking dovni from Cuekoo-Weir at 
Eton at the boats, after his return from Waterloo, the 
Iron Duke told Provost Qoodall, whose guest he then 
was, that to boating and cricket that great victory was 
due, — mnscle and nerve gained the day. 

As W9 were turning about in the wake of a steamer, 
the boat commenced rocking in what I thought a dan- 
geroue manner. 

In trying to assist the boat with the weight of my 
body in muutaining its equilibrimn, I fell over the 
side bead foremost. Before getting fiurl^ mtA ^i&a 
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water, Banks caught bold of my feet and held them 
firmly with my shins on the edge of the boat. In the 
position in which I was held it was impossible for me 
to get my head above water, being unable to catch 
hold of anything with my hands to assist me in get- 
ting it above the surface. I was perfectly helpless, 
hanging with my head downwards, and Banks un- 
doubtedly thought that he was saving my life — that as 
long as my boots were dry there was no particular 
danger — yet unable to pull me in, or rather out, he 
was drowning me. Had he let go my feet, after 
becoming completely immersed, I could have put them 
down and brought my head above water, but he held 
them with a firmness that defied every efibrt to extri- 
cate myself. 

I could swim a little — enough to have saved myself if 
allowed freedom to do so — but in the position in which 
I was held, nothing could be more helpless. I could 
not speak and bid him let me go, and he seemed 
wholly insensible as to the danger I was in. 

Had he wished to drown me a more effectual plan 
could not have been taken than the one he was so 
persistently pursuing. It was impossible for me to 
free my feet. Banks had hold of both ankles, and 
was pressing my shins upon the narrow edge of the 
boat with all his force. He did not appear to be trying 
to pull me in, and a horrible conviction flashed across 
my mind that he intended to drown me. ''Unless 
this is his object," I thought, " why should he take 
the only plan to prevent me from doing something 
towards saving myself? *' 

These thoughts and a thousand others flashed across 
my mind with the rapidity of lightning. I seemed a 
]ong time in the position I have described, and my 
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agony each moment became more intense. It soon 
became too great for farther thought. I only knew 
that I was dying, and in a moment more that know- 
ledge left; me. I was insensible. All consciousness 
of pain had passed, and I had reached the realization 
of Buddhism, — ^the Nirvana^ — ^the repose from the 
agony of life. 

The possession of this so-called state of happiness 
did not last long, for I was again brought to a realisa- 
tion of the miseries of an existence. I was in the 
parlour of a river-side tavern, stretched on a table. 
Several people were standing around me, and amongst 
them was the doctor who had succeeded in restoring 
me to animation. 

My companion. Banks, was also present, much pleased 
at my recovery. Later in the day I learnt all. A man 
who happened to be in a boat on the river, and close 
by at the time I was drowning, saw the real position 
of afiairs, and pulled up just in time to save me. 
Before reaching us he shouted to Banks several times 
to let me go, but my companion, as though certain 
that I should be lost if my feet became wet, retained 
his hold. 

So enraged was my rescuer at his stupidity, that 
on coming within reach he gave Banks a blow on the 
side of his head with his oar that sent him to the 
bottom of the boat nearly insensible. 

After again becoming able to attend to what Banks 
called ** business," I was more than ever determined 
to cut his acquaintance as soon as I had obtained from 
him his share of the expenses of our excursion. 

A circumstance soon after occurred that separated 
ns before I had the pleasure of seeing the colour of 
his money. 




OHAFI'EK IV. 

AN ACQUAINTANCE DISCABDED. 

Soon after onr return to London I accompanied Banks 
one evening on a visit to some of his fellow- students. 

The most of them had but just come up from the 
country after a month's holiday, and they had all met 
in the parlonr of a small public-house in the Euston 
Boad to welcome each other's return. There was 
nothing in the condact or conversation of these 
Btndents to change an opinion I bad often heard ex- 
pressed of medical stadents in general — an opinion 
not mnch to their credit. The principal rivalry that 
appeared amongst them was that of trying to ontdo 
each other in the nse of bad language. 

Before the company separated m; companion, Banlcs, 
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made a speech that was apparently approved of hy all, 
for it was answered with cheers. 

** Gentlemen," said he, ** I have a pleasant com- 
munication to make. Our friend, Mr. Lonsdale, is 
about to leave the Old World for the New ; but pre- 
vious to his departure he wishes to have a jollification 
with his friends, and all of you are invited to dine 
with us at the Star and Garter at Putney, on Thurs- 
day next, at six o'clock. A boat, chartered by my 
Mend for your use, will leave Westminster Bridge, at 
four o'clock, sharp, and he and I will meet you on 
board. I hope that it is not necessary for me to urge 
upon you the duty we owe to one about to leave us, and 
that each of you vnll attend and do all in your power 
towards making such a time of it as will give him 
pleasant memories of his native land when far away." 

This speech was received with much approbation, 
and all, except one, promised to give up previous 
engagements and attend the dinner. 

There had not been one word said between Banks 
and myself about the entertainment to which he had 
invited his fellow- students, and after leaving the room 
I ventured to hint that such was the case. 

** My dear Fred," he exclaimed, " how could I con- 
sult you on the subject when I never thought of it 
myself until the moment before it was proposed ? " 

'* But those students are not my friends. I have 
never met them before, and am not even acquainted 
with them beyond our present meeting." 

** I know that, but I want you to become better 
acquainted with each other. They are a set of jolly 
good fellows whom you should know. A few years 
hence, when you are settled in life, they will be re- 
spectable members of good society, each havm^ «xi 
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extensive practice in his profession. The dinner will 
not cost you more than three fivers, or, at most, four, 
including the boat. A happy thought of mine — ^that 
outlay of twenty pounds is a good investment." 

" But I don't know anything about giving dinners," 
said I, ** and never gave a dinner in my life. I don't 
even know where the Star and Garter is." 

** Don't give yourself the least trouble about that," 
said Banks, ** for I'll row up to Putney to-morrow, 
and take upon myself all the arrangements. I'll give 
the landlord full instructions. You shall have no 
trouble. I understand the business, and shall take 
care that a dinner given by my friend shall be a re- 
spectable affair, and do us both credit." 

He now assumed the air of having settled the busi- 
ness, and I said no more. Banks had a home some- 
where in one of the streets leading out of the Strand, 
and about two o'clock on the Thursday afternoon, 
when the dinner was to come off, he left me to go 
home and dress for the occasion. 

**I shall be on board the boat by half-past three, 
sharp," said he, " and you must not be one minute 
later. We must both be there to receive our friends 
when they arrive." 

My dislike for Banks had been growing stronger and 
more fierce for several days. I did not like the idea 
of a dinner being given to his friends at my expense 
without my being consulted on the subject before the 
general invitation to the feast was made. In fact, I 
had not been invited to the dinner at all. He had 
merely commanded me to attend, and that command 
was only given at the moment of his departure, 
and for the reason that I had the money to pay the 
bill. 
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" I must cut his acquaintance," thought I, ** and 
now is the time. Yes. Now or never!" 

My luggage was packed immediately, my bill paid, 
a cab called, and I was driven to the London Bridge 
railway station, and when Banks and his friends met 
on board the boat, I was dining comfortably by 
myself at the Queen's Hotel at Norwood, where, for a 
time, I took up my quarters. 

I was young then, and knew no better than to act 
in the manner I had done; but Banks should have 
been told some days before that I would have nothing 
to do with the dinner, and that I wished the acquaint- 
ance between us to cease. This would have been 
getting clear of him in an honourable manner. I can 
understand this now, but could not then, and the 
affair, floating in memory like a buoy in a harbour, 
shows me now what should have been avoided. 




OHAPTEE V, 



LiFs in London, such a,9 I had seen, v/aa not mach to 
my mind ; and my present semi-mrai retreat gave me 
plenty of time for thought, so I resolved to cnrry out 
my original plan without further dcliiy, and tiait eome 
foreign land. More money was wanted for this pur- 
pose, and I again called on Uncle John, 
I "Whatl back again?" he esclaimed on seeing me. 
"I had hoped by this time that you were half way 
on the road to Timbuctoo. What have you heea 
doing ? " 

I told him. 

" And what has brought you here now ? " he asked. 

" The want of money. I am going to America, and 
iaya not enough to go with." 
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"Experience is a dear school/* said Uncle John, 
'* hnt there are some folks who can learn in no other, 
and you are one of them. How much money do you 
want?*' 

"Five hundred pounds." 

" On the same terms as the other ? '* 

** Yes ; any terms you please." 

Again the clerk was sent to my uncle's bankers, I 
fflgned something I never read, my uncle handed over 
to me bank-notes for £500, and we parted merely with 
the words " good morning." 

The world was before me with £700 to view it 
with. 

The show might have been worth more money, but 
X ^d not think so at the time, and was quite confident 
that, with the money in my pocket, I could acquire 
such fame as a traveller that even Munchausen himself, 
if alive, might envy. 

I should never be able, as an old man, to tell my 
grandchildren that I had been round the world, and 
speak the truth, without having first visited America, 
and so to some part of that continent I resolved to go. 
I was not particular where, for any part of it was far 
away from my native land, and part of the journey 
round the world. 

Most people would have gone to a shipping-office 
and paid their passage to some port of America. I did 
not do so, for that, I thought, would be too unromantio 
in starting on a voyage of discovery. First I went to the 
Docks, as all foolish boys do when smitten with a desire 
for ** a prison, with the chance of being drowned.'* There 
I got into conversation vrith a person who confirmed me 
in the belief of many previously half-formed opinions, 
He told me that the majority of passeng^^^i^ YCL.\k<^ 
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steamers to the Northern States were dirty emigrants, 
agents of " Brumagem " merchants, and inquisitive 
Yankees returning home, and that if I wished to go to 
America as a gentleman, as my appearance indicated, 
I ought to go in a sailing vessel to New Orleans. He 
told me that on steam-ships there were no sailors, 
that the crew was composed of coal-heavers, and a 
few land-lubbers to clean the declvs, but ** Jack '* never 
joined them. 

** Go over in a sailing vessel,'* said he, ** in a ship 
where you can see the beauty of a craft under fall sail 
in a wholesale and wholesome breeze, and not in a 
tea-pot, like the steamers. 

His advice seemed so good that I resolved to have a 
little more of it, and I asked him to dine with me, 
and then to show me a sailing vessel about to start 
for New Orleans. 

** You're in luck, my lad," he replied to this request, 
" for there's a fine ship there lying off the Tower Stairs 
that will positively sail to-morrow." He pointed to a 
vessel lying at the wharf on which we were standing. 
" You can pay your passage at Smith and Co.'s, 
Leadenhall Street," he continued, ** and I advise you 
to do so immediately." 

When we had discussed our steak and stout, and had 
imbibed what my companion called a stiff glass of 
grog, in the excitement of the moment, and urged by 
the fear of being too late, I walked at a sharp pace 
to Leadenhall Street, and paid my passage-money. 
The rest of the day was passed in purchasing an outfit 
for the voyage, and early the next morning I went on 
board with dl my luggage. 

The vessel was still lying off the stairs, and freight 
was being pat aboard. There was no more appear- 
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ance of her sailing soon than there was on the day 
before. The steward came to me, and, pitjring my sim- 
plicity, informed me that, being a saloon passenger, I 
ought not to have come aboard until after receiving a 
notice from the captain that the vessel was about to 
start. I ought to have left my address at the office 
where the passage was paid, but in place of that I had 
acted like a common steerage passenger, and had come 
on board at least twenty-four hours too soon. 

This was worth learning, as was also the fact that 
sailing vessels seldom start on the day named in the 
advertisements. After twenty-four hours of tedious 
delay, the ship was towed down the river to Graves- 
end, and we were off. 

One of the first persons I noticed as belonging to the 
ship was the individual who had advised me to take a 
passage in her. He was the first mate, and was 
addressed by his brother officers and the crew as 
Mr. Eansom. 

I had a slight suspicion of having again been done, 
but being a little indifferent as to what part of America 
I first visited, or in what manner the voyage was made, 
I was not much annoyed at the fact of my being a 
** muff,'* enticed aboard the vessel by the representa- 
tions of one of its officers. 

If I reached New Orleans in the vessel, there would 
be something realised for my passage-money, and I 
was philosopher enough to be satisfied « 




OHAPTER YL 

WSEOKED. 

Xhk ship in wliich I had embarked for New Orleans 
was a hage tub engaged in the cotton trade. £he 
owners knew about what time the ootton crop would 
b« ready in New Orleans for transportation to Europe, 
and theii vessel was annually despatched abont tbrae 
months in advance of that time for a cargo. Th« 
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vessel conid hardly be said to sail. A haystack in 
the water will move before the wind, and so did this 
ship. 

Fortunately, the wind favoured us, and we reached 
the southern point of Florida sixty-one days after 
leaving London, having been some four weeks longer 
in making that distance than any ordinary vessel 
would have been with the same winds. While off 
Key West we were struck by a heavy gale from the 
south. 

We were close in upon the land, and every effort 
was made that men could to get away from it. 
The ship answered no more to the action of the 
rudder, than a hungry shark would give to the prayers 
of a swimming sailor. She would neither ** wear " 
or ** stay," but seemed endowed with the swinish 
attribute of obstinacy. She would move side- ways 
quite as fast as in any other direction. 

The captain, and the first officer, Mr. Ransom, I believe 
were both good seamen. Their orders were promptly 
given, and obeyed with goodwill by the crew. Good 
seamanship, however, was of no avail aboard the 
vessel under, or rather not under, their command. 
Each moment we could see that she was drawing 
nearer the land which they were so anxious to avoid. 
As a last resort the anchors were dropped, but either 
there was not sufficient chain out or the anchorage 
was bad, for the vessel continued on her journey for 
the shore. 

She could do nothing else but move before the gale. 
Art could not make her deviate one point of the com- 
pass from the direction in which the storm was 
moving. 

The keel soon struck against the rocks, and the 
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top-masts went over to the leeward. This was just 
as the sun was setting, and a black night came over 
the scene, leaving us the almost certain prospect of 
death in the dark. About one-quarter of a mile to 
the leeward the sea was madly dashing on the shore, 
which all of us could never reach alive. As wave 
after wave was hurled against and over the vessel 
her ** bones " began cracking, and there was no hope 
of her keeping together more than a few hours longer. 

With much difficulty a boat was launched, and 
several hastened forward to enter it. I looked over 
the side and saw the boat tossing up and down in a 
manner that seemed impossible for any one to remain 
in it. Should I leave a place where for awhile I was 
safe, to encounter immediate danger in the boat ? 
The ship would never gain the shore, and I could 
not swim well enough to reach it. I should have to 
be transported in some way from the ship to the land 
or die. 

Now was the time while others were getting into 
the boat. "If I make an effort to save myself," 
thought I, "it must be done now or never;** but I 
could not command the resolution to make the attempt. 
The certainty of living but a few minutes longer 
seemed worth more than the chance of a long life to 
be purchased by incurring the risk of immediate 
death. 

The boat laden with several of the crew was pushed 
off, and the next instant they were wildly struggling in 
the sea, for the boat had capsized. Not long after 
a heavy sea struck the ship and took away part of 
the bow, leaving the other part buried in water. 

" Bansom 1**1 heard the captain exclaim to the 
first mate, " what can we do ? ** 
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'< Nothing at present/* answered the mate, ''nothing 
but wait." 

«* Wait, for what ? " 

** For death, that's all," answered Mr. Eansom, in a 
tone that seemed to infer that there was something in 
that word that would save us. 

Amongst the crew was a young Maltese sailor, to 
whom my attention was called by seeing him divesting 
himself of his clothing. When completely stripped, 
he disappeared over the side. 

Seas were now constantly breaking over the wreck, 
and nothing kept the vessel from sinking but the rocks 
on which she had struck. To keep from being washed 
away some of the crew mounted the rigging. The 
captain and mate remained on the quarter-deck, and 
thinking they must know how to protect their lives 
from danger as long as possible, I remained with them. 

I had not sufficient sense to see that pride might 
not allow them to leave the deck for the sake of pro- 
longing an existence of fear for a few moments. 
Although a bad sea- vessel and a slow sailer, the ship 
had been built in a substantial manner, and was a long 
time in breaking to pieces. Wave after wave was 
hurled against her, yet the greater part of the ship 
held together. 

From the position in which the vessel was lying, the 
heavy part of the seas rolled over the bow, yet there 
was force enough in the waters that swept the stem to 
place us in much danger. A heavy sea struck the 
ship, making a concussion as though it had been hit 
by a thunderbolt. The captain was vnthin a few feet 
of me, and — above the roaring of the angry elements 
and the complaints of the masts and timbers — ^I heard 
his voice as he shouted *^ Look out 1 " 
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I seized a part of the standing rigging as a heavy 
"wave came upon us. My feet were swept from under 
me, and, for a moment, I was swung over the side of 
the vessel. When my feet again touched the deck I 
saw that the bulwarks were gone and only Mr. Eansom 
was near me. 

The captain had been carried over. Not till then 
did I begin fully to realise our danger, and an inde- 
scribable feeling of mental pain came over me. It was 
fear — genuine fear ; not a childish fancy. 

** Mr. Ransom," I asked, " is there no hope ? Can't 
we be saved ?" 

" I am afraid not," he replied ; " we must die. The 
ship will soon go to pieces. Are you ready for death?" 

I was certainly not willing to die ; perhaps conscience 
told me plainly that I was not prepared. But a minute 
or two before this question was asked me I was trying 
to obtain some consolation from the fact that if I were 
to be lost Mr. Ransom would, in all probability, not be 
saved. He had persuaded me to take a passage in the 
vessel, and deserved to share my fate in the voyage. 

I was trying to dismiss this feeling from my mind 
when I was surprised at seeing a man reach the deck 
by one of the many ropes hanging over the side. It 
was the Maltese sailor who had left us an hour before. 
He told us that he had safely reached the shore, but 
that as he did not like to remain alone ^hivering in the 
breeze, which was colder than the water, he swam 
back to bid us good-bye. 

There was not a man on the wreck but what would 
have given all we can hope for in this world for the 
opportunity of once more placing his foot upon land, 
and yet "Tony," the Maltese, after having safely 
landed, had come back to pay us a visit. 
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** Here are three sovereigns, Tony," said Mr. Ransom, 
taking a purse from his pocket. "I shall certainly 
never want them, and you may." 

Tony took the purse, shook hands with us, and 
again went over the side. 

I could swim a little, hut had no hope of heing ahle 
to reach the shore in a heavy sea, and land safely 
through the surf without assistance. Tony might 
assist me — ^that was my only chance. 

^^ Now or never J ' thought I, as I hastily kicked oflP 
my hoots and threw aside the greater part of my 
clothing. I had heen afraid to leave in the hoat, but 
the loss of the captain from the deck had shown me 
the danger of remaining. Catching hold of a line, I 
let myself down into the water, and at tJie same time 
shouted** Tony! Tony!" 



CHAPTER "Vn. 



I HATB aud that I was able to awim a little; bnt 
on finding myself toseed about by an angry sea the 
art seemed to have left me. I conld do nothing 
bat atraggle for the earfaAe 'when bnried by a irave. 

Tony had heard my calls and tamed back. He 
seemed to move in the water as eaaily as a fish. " It's 
no good," said he, as he drew near ; " yoa will die. 
"Why yoa no stay on deck and pray ?" 

I Btnick ont towards turn ; bat, going nndjsi a sea, 
he moved futther away. Be was afraid to come 
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within my reach, no doubt in fear that I should pre- 
vent him from saving himself by clinging to him. 

I now regretted having left the wreck. Tony would 
not assist me, and I could not possibly swim ashore. 
This regret came too late ; for, although but a few 
yards from the vessel, I felt wholly unable to reach 
her again. 

I must die. I was constantly being thrown up and 
down by the waves, and wholly unable to understand 
the manner in which the Maltese could make any 
progress to or from the shore. This mystery was 
afterwards explained to me. He allowed the waves to 
pass over him, diving through each as it rose, and thus 
made a straight course, instead of becoming exhausted 
by being tumbled about. 

He had not deserted me. The roof or top of the 
galley that had been swept from the deck was near, 
and pushing it within my reach, he bade me cling to 
it. In the raft on which I immediately placed myself, 
was a hole through which the stove pipe had passed. 
This afforded me the means of clinging to my support, 
and my voyage towards the shore was slowly com- 
menced. 

Sea after sea rolled over me, nearly tearing my 
arms off as I clung to the raft. To retain my hold on 
the boards under me was my only chance of preserva- 
tion, and I grasped them with quite as much energy as 
Banks had used in holding my feet on the edge of the 
boat a few weeks before. 

Hours passed away, hours of one ceaseless violent 
struggle in keeping possession of the rafb. Each wave 
seemed an agent sent for the express purpose of 
tearing it from my grasp. I could feel that my hands 
were blistered and bleeding, and my anuB f&e%TSi&^ 
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drawn out to twice their natural length. Nearly half 
the time I was buried in the water, and often a minute 
of intense agony would pass, without the possibility of 
breathing. So fierce was this struggle for life that 
several times was I tempted to relinquish my hold, 
and allow my suiBferings to end in the soft embrace of 
the sea. Instinct, however, was superior to will, and 
as each wave dashed upon me it seemed to thunder in 
my ears ^^ Now or never T' and I clung to the raft 
with the desperation and energy that defied the rest- 
less power of the waves to take me away. 

When the grey light of morning appeared, the 
roaring of the waves, as they dashed on the shore, 
became louder, and I knew that my fate would 
soon be decided. The greatest danger had yet to be 
passed. To live I must land through the surf. This 
would be no easy task. Without assistance the 
chances were that my dead body would be dashed and 
rolled about for many hours on the strand. 

Tony had left me to my fate — a fate that was now 
fast approaching. As I was thrown high upon the top 
of a wave, I saw the seas rolling back from the sands 
with an apparent force that seemed nearly impossible 
to be withstood. Another wave **hove" me nearer 
the shore, and then above the roaring of the angry sea 
I heard the voice of Tony. 

" Leave go the raft ! " he shouted, ** It '11 kill you 
now! Leave go! " 

My hold on the raft was relinquished, and the next 
instant it floated away on the top of one wave, whilst 
another raised me and dashed me on the shore. In an 
instant the hands of Tony seized me. The water 
receded, moving us gently seaward. Letting go of 
my body and seizing one of my hands, Tony threw 
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Imnself forward. Then for a moment we were im- 
movable. The strength of the underflow passed. 

Now was our time, — now or never. 

My feet struck the bottom, and I struggled towards 
the shore, partly dragged by Tony. Another wave 
came assisting us on the way. It was a light one, and 
the under-current was powerless to take us back. 
Again we pressed forward, and before another wave 
rose to break on the shore we were beyond its reach. 

I had been saved in a manner nearly miraculous. 
Fate had favoured my efforts. The bodies of two men, 
probably from the boat that had capsized, were near 
me. I was informed by Tony that they were not bad 
swimmers, but that both of them had been rolled over, 
and drowned in the surf. He had not been able to 
reach them in time to save their lives. 

Before being more than a minute ashore my teeth 
commenced chattering, and I was shivering with cold. 
The water was much warmer than the breeze then 
blovTing. Higher up on the beach were banks of fine, 
loose sand. An excavation in one of them was made 
by Tony, who bade me lie down in it. He then 
covered my whole body with the sand, with the ex- 
ception of my head, and immediately after I was 
warm, and, as I then believed, more comfortable and 
happy than I had ever been before. 

I was naked and penniless on the wild coast oi 
Florida, yet happy; and the repose that followed this 
reflection was profound, calm, and undisturbed by any 
visions of the horrible past. 




CHAPTER Vm. 



rOUBTFUL EHOAPB, 



In the morning we found ourselves on a long, low, 
narrow sand-bank — one of the Florida Keys. Not a 
particle of vegetation, excepting some sea-weed, was 
to be seen on the bank, which was not more than a 
qoarter of a mile broad. The vessel on which we had 
left Mr. Ransom the night before, had disappeared, 
and only some of the fragments that once composed 
it were lying on the sand. The bodies of four of our 
companions were on the shore, and two of them I 
lecoguieed as men who had left in the boat. It had 
nndoubtedlybeen capsized, and the men in it drowned. 
Uy first employment on the shore of America was to 
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strip the dead body of one of the sailors, and to clothe 
myself with the spoils. Tony had set me the example ; 
and while thns employed we saw approaching us from 
oliiie end of the sand-bank a man whom, as he drew 
nearer, we recognised to be the carpenter. His story 
was that he had drifted ashore on a piece of the wreck, 
and had been nearly all the night in making the 
jonmey. In his opinion, we three were all who had 
-^been saved of the thirty-two people who had left 
London in the vessel. As the sun rose, the breeze 
died away, and the weather became very hot. Onr next 
business, after burying the dead, was to construct 
gome protection from the burning sun that shone 
down upon us. Attached to some of the yards which 
had drifted ashore, were large fragments of sails. 
These we supported a few feet from the sand by 
booms and other pieces of the wreck. 

After walking the whole length of the sand-bank we 
could find nothing that had been washed ashore in the 
shape of food, and there was a prospect of our becom- 
ing acquainted with hunger, should we not be able to 
get any on the spot very soon. We could see but 
little hope of doing this. To the west were more sand- 
banks, and to the south a few rocks projecting from 
the water. By the aid of a raft some of these places 
might be reached, but we could not see that our con- 
dition would be improved by the voyage from one 
sand-bank to another, or by reaching barren rocks 
that appeared to have no flat surface. 

Something, however, must be done. We were not 
many miles from the main land of Florida, and by 
going from one ** key " to another, it might be reached. 
Towards the middle of the afternoon Tony and I com- 
menced gathering materials for a raft, while the car- 

p 
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penter employed himself in lashing them together 
with lines we found attached to pieces of the wreck. 
The raft was completed ahont ten o'clock that night, 
and we determined on leaving with it early the next 
morning. 

At sunrise we were aroused hy the carpenter, who 
was in a great rage with himself and everything else. 

** Now, this is just my luck," he exclaimed : " after 
taking all the trouble to make the raft, we don't want 
it. There's a schooner coming down to us." 

Such was, indeed, the case. Our tent had been 
observed by those aboard the craft, and they had 
stopped to pick us up. This prospect of deliverance 
afforded Tony and me much pleasure, but apparently 
produced a contrary feeling upon Bobinson, the car- 
penter, who still continued to express much annoyance 
at the labour lost on the raft the day before. 

The breakers, which had proved so dangerous to as, 
were approached in perfect safety by the schooner, 
as she readily responded to the guiding hand of man, 
unlike our obstinate, ill-fated vessel. The schooner 
was hove to, and a small boat manned by three men, 
soon reached the shore. As the bottom of the boat 
struck the sands, one of the men jumped out, and 
waded up to the spot on which we were standing. He 
was dressed in '* dungaree" trousers, the bottoms of 
which rested on the tops of high heavy boots, a fancy- 
coloured shirt, and a broad Panama hat. He was 
about six feet in height, and had large and almost 
naked bones. His face was thin, and the colour of 
anything yellow. 

<< Shipwrecked ?" he exclaimed, as he came towards as. 

''Yes," answered Bobinson. *'We drifted ashore 
last night." 
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" Anything saved ? *' 

" Only what you see." 

'< Yes, and that's not worth onr losing a minute's 
time over. Where's the hulk ? " 

" I don't know," replied the carpenter. " I expect 
it must have hroken up, till nothing remains ahove 
the water." 

** Where were you from, and what was the lading 7 " 

<< From London, and with only a few tons of iron- 
ware. We were after cotton." 

<<Well, you are about as an unprofitable a lot of 
shipwrecked miserables as ever I saw. You are not 
worth saving, and I'm sorry I did not keep on my 
course. You will make me a heap of trouble if I have 
anything to do with you." 

''You surely are not going to leave us here to 
starve ! " I exclaimed, a little alarmed at his manner. 

'< No, I don't like to do that, because it is not at all 
unlikely but that I may be ashore here or somewhere 
else myself some time ; but I must say that shipwrecked 
mariners, when there is nothing saved from the wreck, 
are a confounded nuisance, and I shall take good care 
not to meet 'em again if I know it. I'll put you on 
the mainland some time this evening. That's aU I can 
do for you. This is the first time I ever saw a wreck 
where there was not something to be saved besides 
.three miserable creatures." 

We all entered the little boat, and, with much care 
and attention in managing it, reached the schooner, 
and were received on deck. The oncers and crew 
consisted of seven men, all of whom looked like out- 
casts from every society, excepting their own. In the 
evening we had passed the Keys, and were running 
along the coast of the mainland. 
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" I don't think I can land you to-night, my men," said 
the person we had first met, who seemed to have a little 
more command than any of the others. ** There's 
no place I know of near here where safe landing can 
be made. You mnst wait until morning. That will 
be the least trouble." 

<* But are you not going to make some port in a day 
or two ?" asked Kobinson; " a place from which we 
can get a ship ? We are sailors without a penny, and 
may have much trouble if landed in some place where 
we cannot sign articles immediately." 

** No, I don't go near any seaports," answered the 
skipper; **not oftener than I can help. The land- 
sharks there want pay for the damage the anchors do 
to the. beds of bays or rivers. Besides, they are a little 
peculiar on other subjects. You must land wherever 
I can make it convenient. I have a plantation and a 
little harbour of my own on the coast, but the only 
craft you can leave there in is mine, — ^the one you are 
on now." 

The next morning, on turning out, I saw that the 
schooner was running along the coast, which was not 
a mile away. 

The land seemed covered with a dense forest. Not 
a green field or a space of cleared ground was to be 
seen. The country, for miles around, appeared to be 
a ** howling wilderness," and only inhabited by wild, 
beasts of the forest. 

" There," said the skipper, pointing over the bow, 
<< do you see that point of land ahead ? As soon as we 
turn that, I can put you ashore." 

** He might as well have left us on the little sands," 
said Tony, who was standing near me. 




CHAPTER IX, 

STRAHQE PBOOEEDDiaS. 

On passing tlie low headland the slipper had pointed 
oat to ns, we found onrselTefl alongside a smiUl boat 
containing two negroes who were fiehing. 

"Hero's a bit o' luck!" ezclaimed the skipper. 
" Look alive lads, and heare her to." 

The last words were addiessed ia a loud tone to the 

" Well, boys I vhat lack ? " asked the captain, whea 
the Bchoonei was stopped, leaving the boat ondei its 
Btsm. 

" Berra good luck dis momin', maa'r," answered one 
of the negroes ; " we has cotched a heap." 

" Have yoa got an; to sell? I want some £sh for 
my dinner." 

One of the men in &e boat explained that they had 
been sent oat for fish by their master, who lived on a 
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new plantation near by, and had not a sufficient supply 
of pork. 

" Never mind,*' exclaimed the captain ; " he'll not 
miss two or three fish from a heap he's never seen. 
IVe got some good whisky aboard. Come up and 
have a drain, and bring some fish with you. Dan, 
throw the boys a line.'* 

This temptation was not to be resisted by men who 
had probably been several hours fishing and several 
days without spirits. They ascended to the deck. 

** Go forward to the cook, and get some bread and 
coffee," said the captain, << and I'll send you some 
grog." 

This command was readily obeyed, and the skipper 
then turned to his passengers. 

" Now then, my men," said he, " look sharp ; there's 
a chance for you to go ashore. Take that boat, and 
leave without a word of bother. Now is your time." 

Without one moment's delay the carpenter slided 
down the line into the boat the negroes had just left. 
Tony did not move and I hesitated, desiring to be 
guided by his proceedings. He had saved my life, and 
I preferred sharing my fortune with him to going with 
the other. 

** Are you not going ? " yelled the captain, advancing 
towards Tony. 

"No; why for shall I go this way?" asked the 
Maltese. 

One or both of the negroes at this moment dis- 
covered that the carpenter had entered their boat, and 
the two rushed aft. They were immediately seized 
by the captain and the rest of the crew, and Bobinson, 
seeing the commotion, pushed off. He had an oppor- 
tunity of getting ashore, and, for some reason unknown 
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to me, he was determined not to lose it. The two 
negroes, on seeing the boat palled off for the shore, 
and finding themselves prisoners, made the largest 
eyes I had ever seen, and one of them would have 
jumped over had he not been prevented from doing so 
by some of the crew. The schooner was once more 
got under way, on the other tack, and we left the 
land. 

** Now then, my men," said the captain, addressing 
Tony and me, *' you say you are sailors, and, as you 
did not leave when a chance offered, just turn to, and 
go to work. Jackson,'' he added, turning to the mate, 
'* put each of 'em in a watch, and see that they earn 
their passage.'* 

'< I am not a sailor," said I, protesting against this 
arrangement. *< I was a passenger, on my first voyage, 
on the ship that was lost." 

" You are not a sailor ? Well I I can tell you 
another thing that you are not. You're no passenger 
here ; but I dare say you can help the cook. Perhaps 
you can peel potatoes and wash dishes." 

** I shall do nothing of the kind," I replied. ** You 
have only done a duty in taking me from a sand- 
bank, and duty should also command you to put me 
ashore on the first favourable opportunity. I am not 
going to work in payment for the service you have 
rendered me, and yon will spoil a good action by 
trying to make me." 

I do not believe that the captain was the least 
afruid of me, neither was he a man so evil in disposi- 
tion as to seek revenge for a little opposition to his 
will. 

. There is something in truth, when supported by a 
proper spirit, that commands respect ; and the captain. 
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merely saying that he would have a talk with mo 
presently, walked aft. 

That night we had a favonrahle hreeze, and made a 
good run. The next morning, on turning out, I found 
the schooner at anchor off the mouth of a small 
stream, which flowed into a natural hasin surrounded 
with rocks, which completely shut it in. The skipper 
had reached what he called his plantation, and had 
gone ashore to see his family, leaving strict orders 
that the two negroes should be prevented from 
escaping. 

There was something mysterious in the business of 
the men into whose hands we had fallen. They did 
not appear to be engaged in any ordinary trade from 
port to port, nor was the vessel a yacht used solely 
for pleasure. 

The buildings on shore consisted of a few wooden 
huts, surrounded by about twenty-five acres of partly 
cleared ground, the trees denuded of their branches, 
but most of them still left standing. The proprietor 
of such a plantation could hardly afford to spend his 
time and money in the amusement of yachting. 

I began to have some regret at not having left the 
schooner with Robinson, and this regret was expressed 
to Tony. 

" What for wo care about what the captain do ?" 
he exclaimed. ''He take us from the sand, and he 
feed us. We go ashore sometime, certain, but not in 
the bush." 

In the afternoon the captain again came off in a 
boat, which contained, besides himself, one white man 
and three negroes. The negroes appeared more like 
prisoners than men who had come aboard as pas- 
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sengers, or as voluntary hands engaged for working 
the vessel. 

Soon after they had come on board, we were informed 
by one of the crew that we should start for New 
Orleans that evening. The captain had changed his 
mind about visiting a port, and Tony was quite 
pleased with himself for having remained on board 
the vessel that was so soon to make a port where he 
had been once before, and where a ship for any part 
of Europe could be easily obtained. 

** Meester Robinson,'* said he, ** may be three 
months in getting to New Orlang, and we shall be 
there in three days.** 

There was something encouraging in this; but I 
was a little worried by the question of what I should 
do on reaching New Orleans, where I should be friend- 
less, penniless, in a strange Innd. 




VTSW OBLEANS. 

Late in the afternoon the Bkipper proceeded to get 
the vessel imder way. This being done to his satis- 
faction, he lighted a cigar and come forward to the 
WEiist where I was standing. 

"Now, young man," said he, "I want to have a 
little confab with yon. Have yon any friends in New 
Orleans whom you expected to meet had yon reached 
there in the ship that is lost ? " 

"No," I replied; "not a sool I have ever seen 
before." 

" Did yon have any letters for any one to whom 
you were sent on any business?" 
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*' No. I don't know the name of a man in New 
Orleans." 

'* Then what on earth were yon going there for ? " 

** Only for my own amnsement. I wished to see 
the world." 

"Well, I reckon I've heen a little deceived. I 
thought some one in New Orleans would pay me 
something for your passage, or I would have left you 
at the plantation. I have had something to do with 
shipwrecks in the way of saving cargo and lives, hut I 
never came across such an unprofitable bit of salvage 
as yon. I don't think there was a thing aboard your 
vessel that was worth picking up. I'm sure you were 
not. Did you bring ashore any money in your pockets 
from the wreck ? " 

" No. Before leaving the deck I stripped off my 
clothes. Those I have on were taken from one of the 
drowned sailors." 

** Well, you are the most improfitable creature to 
have any trouble with that ever I met. I don't want 
gratitude ; it don't pay. I can't afford to be knocking 
about the Keys for things of that nature. I can't 
sell *eni. Now tell me what you are going to do when 
you get to New Orleans." 

** I'm sure I don't know," I answered ; " but must 
try to live in some way until I can receive money from 
England." 

The captwn turned his large eyes upon me with an 
intense gaze, and I saw that he had become suddenly 
interested. 

" Do you think you can get money from thence ? " 
he asked. 

"Yes, certdnly,'! I answered. « I have plenty of 
money of my own." 
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** How mucli did you have on leaving London ? 

** Seven hundred pounds, — all of which is lost.' 

'< And you are quite certain that more will he sent 
to you ? " 

*« Yes." 

** It might he," said the greedy skipper, ** that you 
are worth looking after." 

After taking a few turns up and down the deck, the 
captain again stopped hefore me. 

** I expect," said he, "that you'll see hard times in 
New Orleans. To live there a man must have plenty 
of money, some knowledge of husiness, or the strength 
of a darkey to do hard work, and you've got neither 
of the three. You'll find yourself quite as had off 
there as you were on the sand-bank. Now, I'm not so 
bad a fellow as you may think. I shall be in the city 
three or four days, and if within that time you cannot 
find some way of living, come and see me, and I'll see 
what can be done for you. You'll want my help; 
I'm certain of it. The other fellow picked up with 
you is all right, for I see that he is a thorough seaman. 
He has a way of earning his living, and you have 
not." 

Then the skipper turned away, and during the 
remainder of the voyage had nothing more to say 
to me. 

Before reaching New Orleans I had some practical 
knowledge of the fact that America is a large country. 
On the way up the Mississippi I expressed some 
surprise at not finding the ** Crescent City," near its 
outlet into the Gulf, as I had in some manner been 
led to believe was the case. 

" And the city is near the mouth of the river," said 
one of the crew. '* We shall reach it in a few hours." 
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When I learnt that a city, one hundred and five 
miles from the Gulf, was called near the mouth of a 
river, I had some notion of an American's idea of rivers 
in general. 

Before landing at the wharf, I received another 
invitation from the captain to pay him a visit within 
two or three days, should I not feel satisfied with my 
prospects ashore. 

During my stay in London I had visited the docks, 
and seen how work is there done without useless noise 
and bustle, and had never witnessed such a bustle of 
business as that which takes place all day on the 
" Levee " at New Orleans. All seemed working at a 
task they wished to finish in a few minutes. The 
flags of all nations were floating from ships in the 
river. People around me could be heard speaking in 
several languages. All seemed busy as though they 
were at some duty aboard of a ship on fire, or at some 
other business demanding equal activity. 

Leaving the river we advanced into a more central 
part of the tovTu. There we found the same activity, 
bat all else was changed. Most of the people, in 
place of being hard at work in business, were toiling 
energetically in the pursuit of pleasure. Large and 
magniflcently decorated saloons were filled with people 
who were drinking fast, talking fast, and apparently 
living fast, for an occupation. 

We reached another part of the city, and again all 
was changed. We were amongst the indolent Creoles, 
principally of Spanish descent. The majority of the 
people we saw were languidly reposing m the shade of 
veran^s-people whose greatest exertions seemed to 
be made m smokmg tobacco. 

Much as I had been mterested in all I had Beenin 
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my trip on the continent with Banks, I was BtHl more 
so in all to be seen in New Orleans. There was an 
originality in manners, customs, dress, and other maAr 
ters, that showed the people were independent of 
old-world notions, and able to think and act for them- 
selves. 

I had naturally imagined that I was going, to ft 
country where, in all things the people wonld, to 
some extent at least, copy the usages of my native i^ 
land ; but such is not the case, and I have learnt to 
believe that where the Americans can, with any show . 
of propriety, avoid any of the time-honoured costonui 
and traditions of their ancestors, they always do so. > ' 

In America the rule of the road for drivers of teams 
is, that they should keep to the right ; and I believe 
that this change from- the custom of their forefathers 
was established only for the purpose of being unlike 
others and having a way of their own. 

Another peculiarity I noticed in this visit to New 
Orleans was, that the cemeteries consisted of tombs 
built up two, and sometimes three, stories high. The 
dead are thus disposed of for the reason that the 
whole surrounding country is below the level of 
the river, and protected from it by the "Levee." 
People do not like to bury their dead in the mud and 
water of a swamp ; and this proper respect for the 
departed has led to the construction of the elevated 
tombs. 




CHAPTER XI. 



BAvtna spent one day in seeing the city, we now 
turned our itttention to basiness. 

"I mngt no longer be idle," said Tony, "for I 
have but just money enough to bay me the clothes 
for another voyage. I muBt get a ahip." 

After thia remark I could no longer allow him to be 
at the expense of supporting me. I must do some- 
thing for myself; but I had no idea what to do, or 
how to look for any occupation. 

" Yon are not a sailor," said Tony, " and you must 
find something to do ashore. I am going to the Levee 
to look for a ship." He then gave me £ve shillings, 
shook hands with me, in case we should not meet 
agun, and started for the river. 
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All the people I saw about me, except the sailors 
and a few negroes, were well dressed. In my present 
costume it would be impossible for me to obtain em- 
ployment in any occupation I was capable of performing 
with any satisfaction to myself or others. From what 
I had seen of New Orleans, there was but little hope 
of getting even the most humble or laborious employ- 
ment. For any work that I had the least chance of 
obtaining, a negro youth would be preferred. 

When left by Tony, a feeling of loneliness came 
over me, such as I had never experienced before. A 
man must first become a little world- worn and weary 
of life ere he becomes contented under the isolation 
and solitude one meets amongst a busy crowd of 
strange people, not one of whom he has seen before. 

Instinctively my footsteps led towards the Levee, 
and in the direction of the schooner. She was 
anchored in the river, and for a shilling a negro took 
me off to her. On reaching the deck I felt a little 
more at home, and the invitation of the captain to call 
and see him on board was remembered with hope. 

The skipper was ashore, and not expected back until 
some time in the afternoon ; so I determined to wait 
his arrival. He came off about four o'clock, appa- 
rently well pleased with himself and everything else. 

<< I thought I should see yon back again ! '' he ex- 
claimed on seeing me. '* Strangers without money 
are not wanted in New Orleans." 

** 1 have come here for some advice as to what I 
shall do,'* I replied. " You told me to return here, 
and I wish to learn your reasons for doing so." 

" Because I knew you would starve without some 
help. You have left home too soon, and must have 
some one to look after you." 
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It was not pleasant for a conceited yonng man to 
be told this ; nevertheless, I was not wholly insensible 
to its tmth. 

** Now, as yon have thought best to come to me 
again,'* continued the captain, ''let us have a little talk 
about business. You say that you have money in 
England. Now, suppose I should keep you for a few 
weeks, imtil you can hear from home, would there be 
any chance of my being paid ? *' 

"Yes, certainly," I answered. "My uncle, who 
has money of mine, will send me what* is necessary 
without the slightest delay." 

" How much do you intend to write for ?** 

" Five hundred pounds." 

After a conversation of about an hour, I agreed to 
give an order on my uncle John for five himdred 
pounds, payable in New Orleans, to the order of the 
captain, whose name was Samuel Weaver, as he ob- 
jected to my having the draft made payable to myself, 
on the ground that I might receive the money and 
never pay him for whatever he might have advanced 
to me. By the same post I promised to write a long 
letter to my uncle giving him full particulars of the 
misfortunes I had met with, and urge upon him the 
necessity of relieving my wants at once. The next 
day, when this business was fully arranged. Captain 
Weaver gave me fifty dollars, and allowed me to go 
ashore. 

Something told me that I had acted in a very foolish 
manner. Circumstances had placed me in a position 
where I might have had a good opportunity of learn- 
ing to do sometiiing for myself. I should have to do 
so some day, for tJie money left by my father would 
not always last. Pride or shame should have pre- 
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vented me from applying to uncle John for more 
money at present, for I had reason to believe that thou- 
sands of people annually land penniless on the shores 
of America, and in time do well. "Why had I not 
the courage to act like them ? Why should I not do 
so, now or never ? 

I determined not to receive another shilling from 
Captain Weaver, but that I would try in some way to 
earn my own living. This resolution I expressed to 
him the next day, on visiting the schooner. 

** I don't intend you shall have much more money," 
he replied ; "for your draft may not be honoured, 
and I should lose it. I must give you something to 
do. Suppose you try a voyage on the schooner ? I 
shall sail this evening." 

I was not unwilling to do this, and the same day 
my name was entered on the articles as an ordinary 
seaman. I did not prefer the life of a sailor to any 
other — more especially on a small coasting vessel 
engaged in some mysterious business ; but I did not 
wish to lose sight of Captain Weaver until he had 
received the remittance from uncle John. 

That evening we started down the river with a 
strong current, and before noon the next day we were 
in the Gulf. 

" Now, Mr. Jackson," said the captain to the mate, 
" suppose yon give our new cook an airing, and we 
will see what he can do in the way of getting up a 
dinner.'* 

The mate went below, and soon after came np, 
followed by a young and rather intelligent-looking 
mulatto, who was conducted to the galley and set to 
work. I had never seen this youth before, and was a 
little curious to know why he had been concealed on 
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the first few hours of the voyage. This curiosity was 
soon after gratified hy the youth himself. He entered 
into oonversation with me — ^prohahly for the reason 
that I was nearer his own age than the others, or 
thought I might be more communicative. In the 
evening I learnt from him that he had been the slave 
of a very hard master in New Orleans, and that 
Captain Weaver had kindly hidden him on the 
schooner, and had promised to let him work his 
passage to Boston, where he would be free. 

Why had the captain made this promise? I did 
not believe that he ever intended making the voyage 
to Boston, for I had understood from him that he 
never left the Gulf of Mexico. He was certainly a 
slave stealer — ^what else besides I knew not. The 
negroes he had taken to New Orleans were no longer 
on board. What had become of them ? Into whose 
hands had I fallen ? Was I not in a fair way of being 
robbed of my money, and perhaps of life itself ? Time 
only would tell. My many hours of anxious thought 
upon the subject that night confirmed the suspicion 
that I had left home a little too young. 




CHAPTER XIL 



EXPLAINED, 



" YbuiOW Jake," of Juke, as our new cook waa called, 
was 80 pleased with the anticipation of full liberty and 
the email cipatioQ from tbe tyranny of his late master, 
that he was the happiest man aboard the schooner. 
He had a joke for everything and every one who spoke 
to him, and in his replies to the remarks of others be 
displayed mnch wit and humour. He was never 
pleased at being addressed as " Yellow Jake," and on 
one occasion, when having to reply to that name to 
one of the men, he expressed lumself as qnite satisfied 
with his colour. 

" After what I've seen of the colour of a hnnuut 
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being up in Alabama,*' ^aid he, ** I*m quite pleased 
with the colour the Lord has given me." 

« Why, what was the colour of the human creature 
you saw there, Jake ? " asked one of the men. 
, " Well," answered the mulatto, ** I'll tell you. Up 
in Alabama, and on the very plantation whar I was 
raised, thar was a boy." 

" Ah, indeed I " exclaimed another of the crew. 
" How singular I " 

" Isn't so ?" continued Jake. " A boy with all one 
ride of him as black as the twelve of spades. One side 
of his face, one half of his nose, one side of his body, 
even to the wool of the head, was perfect nigger." 

''Well, that is certainly strange," said the man. 
'' I never saw anything like that." 

" Nor I," said another of the crew. " How old was 
he, Jake ? " 

"About five years old — ^too young to wear any 
clothes — and I've had a good look at him hundreds of 
times. If he were standing with one side towards 
you, you would swear that he was a complete nigger, 
and nothing else." 

** Well, I must admit," said the man, " that you are 
quite right in being thankful that you are not like the 
boy you have mentioned. He would be a curiosity in 
any part of the world ; but was there anything peculiar 
or strange about the other half of his body ? " 

"No, nothing at all," answered Jake ; " that was 
only black too, — jist like the side I told you of." 

The man afterwards declared that he had never been 
" sold " so cheaply before. 

Captain Weaver frequently joined in conversation 
with the crew, who showed him but little more respect 
than they did to one of themselves. T^o ox \^q^ 
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times, while crossing the Gulf, he had long conversa- 
tions with me, and asked many questions about my 
relatives and friends in London. Believing that he 
was trying to quell some rising doubts about the pay- 
ment of the order on my uncle, I gave him all th^ 
satisfaction in my power. In return I asked an ex- 
planation of him, and wished to know if he was going 
to Boston. 

" No, certainly not," he replied ; " I never go 
beyond the Keys. You have been listening to Jake. 
He stands no chance at aU of getting to Boston ; but 
yon take my advice, and say nothing to him on the 
subject, or you may bring yourself into trouble." 

** But he tells me," said I, ** that you promised to 
take him to Boston, where he will be free." 

** Well, what of that ? Haven't you got any sense ? 
I see that we must have a little understanding with 
each other. I must let you know who and what I 
am. I'm just one of the meanest persons you ever 
saw ; and yet, like most other people, I've some good 
points about me ; for example, I do slaveholders all 
the harm possible. I never lose an opportunity of 
stealing their favourite property — the slaves. I learnt 
this propensity or virtue when quite young, for I 
was brought up in the State of Massachusetts. Since 
I have been South, I've made many slaveholders feel 
quite certain that slaves were very uncertain property 
to hold, and this has a strong tendency to lessen their 
desire for keeping them. The two darkies we found 
fishing, as well as those brought off from my planta- 
tion, were stolen, and I sold them in New Orleans, 
getting three thousand dollars for the four. Now that 
is what I call doing something towards giving slave- 
holdera a knowledge of the iniquity of their doings." 
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'' Well, what are yon going to do with me ? *' I asked. 
" You cannot sell me." 

"No; you are too white. I go about the world 
doing good, but expect to be paid for it, and am not 
going to lose anything by you. You must earn a 
living in some way while you are with me." 

This explanation was perfectly satisfactory ; for I 
learnt from it that I had fallen into the hands of an 
unscrupulous man, who would not hesitate to rob me 
by any means in his power. 

A week passed, and we were cruising backwards 
and forwards oflf the Keys — poor Jake all the time 
thinking that we were on the direct course for Boston. 
I did not dare to undeceive him, for Captain Weaver 
had me bound under a bond of four hundred and 
ninety pounds to remain with him until I had received 
that amount from him when it had arrived from my 
nncle. I had every reason to believe that the captain 
would try to get rid of me by the time the money 
arrived, and keep it all for his own use. It was my 
business to prevent this ; and therefore I must not try 
to thwart his intentions about Jake, or any one else, 
but myself. 

Why was he cruising about the Keys ? What could 
he expect to gain by incurring the hardships and 
dangers of hovering about a neighbourhood that had 
ever proved so fatal to most storm-tossed vessels that 
approached the place ? This was another mystery — 
one that time^ would perhaps explain. I knew very 
well that most masters of vessels would rather en- 
counter a storm on any other coast than that of the 
southern and western part of Florida. 

Captain Weaver did not seem to think so, for he 
was continually growling about the fair weather* 
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These complaints were one afternoon changed to 
expressions of satisfaction. A storm was rising from 
the sonth-west. Instead of iiymg to make as great 
an offing as possible from the dangerous rocks and 
sands of the Keys, Captain Weaver steered directly 
for them, evidently seeking safety in what others 
would regard as their greatest danger. He was clearly 
acquainted with every passage amongst the rocks and 
sand-hanks, and the schooner drawing but a few feet 
of water, could be taken to a place of shelter from 
gales in which other vessels would be wrecked. 

As we dropped anchor under the lee of a long, low, 
and narrow sand-bank, the storm burst upon us. The 
sea was instantly thrown into a violent commotion, 
and in a few minutes the crests of the high waves were 
washing the top of the sand-bed that sheltered us from 
their fury. Two or three hours passed and the gale 
seemed to rage with increased violence. Protected as 
we were from the main force of the seas, the vessel 
leaped and rolled as though franticly trying to break 
from the fetters that chained her to the earth. 

Captain Weaver was delighted. ** If this gale does 
not bring us some luck," I heard him say to Mr. 
Jackson, <<then there is not a vessel within twenty 
miles of the Keys excepting our own." 

How did he expect any luck by other vessels having 
to encounter a storm ? This question brought to my 
recollection the remarks of disappointment ho made 
about not being able to save anything from the wreck 
of the cotton tub that had brought me from London, 
and another mystery was explained. Captain Weaver 
was a wrecker as well as a slave stealer. 
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CHAPTEK XEL 



JnsT ae night was closing npon ns a large ship was 
seen to the seaward. The topm&sta weie gone, and yet 
nnder all sail that conld be apread, the vessel was lying 
as dose to the subsiding gale as possible. The ofGcen 
on board evidently knew the danger to which they 
were exposed, and were making every possible effort 
to keep from making leeway. Their exertions, how- 
ever, were of no avail, for the vind and sea were 
driving the vessel nearer the shore each moment. 

" That vessel is onrs I " exclaimed the capt^n in a 
joyfol tone ; " and my only hope now is that there 
will be bat fonr or five of the crew saved, and that 
they will be darkies." 

These words were heard by Jake, who appeared 
mnch pleased that the captain had so much regard for 
oolonred people. Althoa^ the ship was drawing 
nearer, it graduahy disappeared iiom q\ix ^iWfi, ^E>t 
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darkness had now set in. Half an hour passed, when, 
on the wings of the gale, came the voices of the 
officers on the doomed ship giving their orders. The 
two vessels were not more than a hundred and fifty 
yards apart, yet, separated by the ridge of sand, one 
was safe, and the other was on the verge of destruc- 
tion. Above the roaring of the wind and waves we 
heard the fall of yards on the deck as the vessel 
struck the bank. The gale was fast subsiding, while 
the sea had but just been aroused to its greatest fuiy. 
We knew from the tops of the waves that washed over 
the bar protecting us, that there could be but little 
chance of any of the crew being saved. The seas 
were running too high for a boat to live, and so strong 
that the wreck must soon be broken up. 

** Things never work right for me I " exclaimed Cap- 
tain Weaver, in a peevish tone, to the mate. " I like 
to see a ship lost with all hands, and no one left to 
dispute our right to an undamaged cargo ; but it's 
just my luck, always to find all the cargo lost, and 
then to be worried with some of the crew, who will 
persist in saving themselves." 

For some time we only heard the moans of the 
dying gale and the angry roaring of the waves as they 
broke on the bar. We no longer heard voices of 
command. Undoubtedly all hope of saving the ship 
had suddenly been extinguished in the minds of the 
officers. The crew had reached the horrible emer- 
gency of sauve qui pent, and, hopeless of aid, each was 
silently struggling for himself. 

To me it was painful to think that human beings 
were combating with death within a few yards of us, 
and that we were powerless to aid them ; and yet I 
reason to he^ewQ that some, if not all of my 
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companions, were hoping that not a soul would bo 
saved from the wreck. 

A little more than half an honr after hearing the ' 
ship strike we heard a voice over the side. A man 
was loudly shouting in the French language — probably 
for assistance; but, like a brave man, he had not 
called until he had found a hope of the call not being 
made in vain. 

** Some cursed fool is not willing to die I " ex- 
claimed Captain Weaver ; " and I suppose that we 
must throw him a line.'' 

** We had better throw him the end of a crowbar," 
answered Mr. Jackson ; ** and let him catch it with 
his head." 

There seemed to be no haste with my companions 
in saving the life of the drowning man. The captain 
and another walked forward (when they should have 
gone aft) and looked over the side. 

"Ship ahoyl" exclaimed the sailor. "What do 
you want ? " 

" Merci /*' answered the Frenchman, already thank- 
ing those by whom he expected to be immediately 
rescued from the fate that was threatening him. He 
was close alongside, and at the stem of the vessel. 
Slowly the captain and Mr. Jackson walked aft. 
Anxious to see the man rescued, I followed them. A 
line was thrown over the side by Mr. Jackson, who 
shouted, ** Lay hold I Put yourself in a bowline." 

I thought this advice was not very well suited to a 
drowning man. How could he make a bowline while 
trying to live in a heavy sea ? I could see, too, by 
the light of the moon that had just found an opening 
through the breaking clouds, that enough of the line 
had not been paid out. The Frencbmsax -^^^^^ \Ci!d^^^si% 
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frantic efforts to hold on to the side of the vessel, 
when, at that instant, she rolled heavily to the etar* 
board, and he was buried deep under the water. He 
may have risen to the surface after this submersion, 
but we saw and heard no more of him. His life 
might have been saved by the slightest show of 
activity in rendering him assistance. I have every 
reason to believe that neither the captain nor the mate 
wished to save the drowning man. 

When morning dawned not a breath of air was 
moving over the Gulf, and the agitation of the waters 
had greatly subsided. The seas were no longer break- 
ing over the sand-bar. A great part of the ship we 
had seen the night before had broken up, and the inlet 
in which we were lying was strewn with pieces of the 
wreck and portions of her cargo. Lying on the sand- 
bar, we saw four of the bodies of the lost crew. They 
had only reached it to be rolled over and over and 
drowned in the surf. 

Captain Weaver was in high glee. 

** There's not a living soul to be seen ! " he ex- 
claimed, ** and I can see heaps of things. Mr. 
Jackson, lower a boat at once. There will be no 
danger on this side of the bar. If we find any man 
who has not thought proper to die, we must knock 
him on the head, and get rid of him/ 





CHAPTER XIV. 



LIPB WITH A WBECKEB. 



All the forenoon Mr. Jackson, with four of the crew, 
was busy in picking np light articles of the cargo that 
had been washed over a low part of the bar. These 
oonsiBted of boxes of silks and gloves, many of them 
bnt little damaged by the water. In the afternoon 
the captain proceeded to examine tha wreck, now 
partly concealed irom us by the ridge of sand. 

Curiosity led ma to ascend the mast in order to get 
a better view of it. The broken hulk was about 
thirty feet from the sand, on which the seas were still 
dashing high, and on it I saw two men. They were 
apparently afraid of passing the short distance between 
them and the sands, and were evidently waiting for 
the seas to go down. The top of onr mast must have 
been observed and our voices heard ; yet we heard no 
shonts for assistance. 

During the remainder of the day I wag basily 
engaged, assisting at taking aboard boxes and bales 
of freight that had been picked np on the bar. Before 
night a communication by lines had been established 
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between the bar and the wreck, which was boarded by 
the captain and three others. 

For the greater part of that night and all the next 
\1fty we toiled hard in saving property from the 
stranded vessel. Amongst other things brought from 
the wreck was a small square box containing two 
hundred French gold watches, and as many gold 
chains. I was told that the ship was from Havre, 
and that its destination was undoubtedly New Orleans, 
the great market for French goods in America. 

I saw nothing of the two Frenchmen I had seen 
clinging to the wreck. They must have been living 
at the time it was boarded by the captain and the 
others ; but what had become of them ? I did not 
dare to make any inquiry — nor was any necessary for 
satisfying my curiosity." I believed they had been 
killed, and any statement made by those I might ques- 
tion on the subject would not have made me believe 
the contrary. 

There was much more property that might have 
been saved, but it was of less value than that we had 
obtained, and I believe the captain was afraid to stay 
near the wreck any longer. We were not far from an 
islet, where there was a small United States military 
station, and Captain Weaver was anxious to leave the 
neighbourhood with the valuable property he had 
already obtained. Early in the evening we hove the 
anchors, and, under a gentle rising breeze, glided from 
under the shelter of the sand-bar, and moved out on 
to the broad waters of the Mexican Gulf. 

Jake, the cook, was delighted. He was under the 
pleasing delusion that he was again on the way to 
Boston. Never was a poor creature more cruelly 
deceived. He was on the way to Captain Weaver's 
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plantation, on reaching which I determined to leave 
the vessel. By waiting for a better opportunity I might 
get into trouble by being found in the company of 
murderers and thieves. 

On the morning we dropped anchor off the planta- 
tion, where I informed Captain Weaver of my wish to i 
quit the vessel. 

** What for ?" he asked. ** I thought you were fast 
becoming a sailor, and that you liked the life you are 
living." 

" I do not dislike a sailor's life," I replied ; " but I 
do not wish to follow it on your schooner. I am afraid 
of some time being hanged or imprisoned.*' 

" That's because you're young, and don't under- 
stand my business. I'm quite safe. Uncle Sam can 
only send a ship of war after me should he learn that 
there's anything wrong, and then he cannot catch me. 
I can run into a hundred places along my cruising 
ground where a ship can't follow me. I shall make a 
fortune and go north within a year, in spite of all the 
governments on earth." 

" But, independent of fear," said I, " there are 
reasons for my wishing to leave this vessel. I do not 
wish to be engaged in an evil occupation. I have 
some principle and a conscience." 

The captain was highly amused. 

<« Very well," said he, after having a good laugh at 
what he called my simplicity ; ** at the next port we 
make you can leave if you like." 

From these words, and the tone in which they were 
spoken, I believed that he was willing to get rid 
of me. He was thinking of the draft that would 
arrive in a few weeks from my uncle. I was not 
willing to lose more than four hundred and fifty 
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pounds for the sake of pleasing a villain, and I quickly 
informed Captain Weaver that such was the case. I 
told him that I wanted some of the money to enahle 
me to return to England, or to visit some other part of 
the world, and that I would not lose the "run" of 
him until I got it. 

" All right,** he answered ; ** then stick to the 
vessel. It's my home most of the time.** 

"No,** I replied, "I am determined on having some 
money when it comes from England ; hut that is no 
reason why I should wait for it, hy living a life of 
crime. Can't you End something for me to do on the 
plantation ? *' 

For some time this question was unanswered. The 
captain was " calculating *' the chances. I helieve he 
did not care to displease me, or to arouse my sus- 
picions too strongly, for the reason that I might in 
some way reach New Orleane, watch the post office 
day and night, and hring him into trouhle. I knew 
too much of his husiness to he allowed to escape with 
the idea that I was to he swindled. The captain 
yielded. 

**Well,*' he said, "if you*d rather live on the 
plantation than on hoard, I dare say the overseer can 
find some amusement for you. I want nothing hut 
what is fair, and I think you have proof that I am 
willing to ohlige you." 

A few hours hefore I was thinking myself a fool for 
having placed myself in the care of a had man, and now 
I thought the captain a fool for having trusted a youth 
like me with too much knowledge of his husiness. I 
had not the slightest douht hut what, with a few 
plain words, I could easily control him. I was 
deceived. 




CHAPTER XV. 



Ths eapt&in west ashore, taking the box of 'watchea 
and. chains, and in the afternoon the boat came off foi 
Eome more of the property taken from the wreck, and 
with an intimation for me to go ashore with it. The 
lading completed, two hours later I had a twilight view 
of the " plantation " owned hy Captain Weaver. I had 
a long conversation with him that evening, in which 
he told me that he could afford to assist me without 
any iniarj to himself, and that, although, in some 
respects, perhaps, he was what many might call a bad 
man, yet he was not Incapable of doing g kind actdou. 
He said that, seeing I was a useless creature, who 
would probably have starved in New Crleans without 
some assistance, be bad volunteered to k%^ 'ai!bi''a^ 
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tlio belief thai lie conld make me earn my own living 
until I could hear from my friends. 

He farther said that game was much cheaper in the 
neighbourhood of' the plantation than salt meat, pur- 
chased in the markets of the neighbouring ports, and 
that he generally kept a man who did little besides 
supplying the hands of the plantation with fresh meat. 
He concluded by asking me how I should like to be 
a hunter, and offered me the option of following that 
occupation until the letter from my uncle should 
arrive. 

I was delighted with this proposal, and gladly 
accepted it. Hunting, I thought, would be nothing 
but enjoyment, and I could not have devised a better 
way of spending a few weeks than by seeking the 
excitement of hunting in an American forest, of which 
I had read so much. 

The next morning I had a look at Captain Weaver's 
plantation. It was certainly not a place where agri- 
culture was carried on for the purpose of making 
either money or a permanent homestead. In fact, it 
evidently was a sham to conceal the real occupation of 
the owner. This opinion was formed from my own 
observation ; but it was confirmed by the statement 
of the captain, that it was necessary for him to have a 
temporary home, while trying to make a fortune in 
some other business^ besides that of cultivating the 
soil. The plantation was a place where runaway 
and stolen slaves were collected by the captain or his 
agents, and hidden until they could be taken to 
market, or where all property procured by him or his 
agents on land or sea was stored away until otherwise 
disposed of. 

Captain Weaver's neighbours — ^if people living six 
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or eight miles distant were entitled to that appella- 
tion — ^probably thought that he was an enterprising 
man, trying successfully to introduce into Florida the 
cultivation of coffee ; and as that would necessarily be 
a work of time, they no doubt praised his energy and 
enterprise in trying to better his fortune, in the mean- 
time, by his schooner in the coasting trade. 

The plants for the coffee trees had been growing for 
a little more than two years and a half, and the first 
crop of berries was just being gathered. The trees, 
or rather bushes, were only about seven feet high. 
The berries and opening flower-buds are both found 
on the same bush at the same time. 

Captain Weaver seemed quite a different man on 
shore from what he was at sea. He was now a 
planter, and condescended to give me much informa- 
tion about his business. 

** I don't expect to make a fortune at coffee-grow- 
ing,** said he, " for the soil here is too rich to grow 
good berries ; but a home here is convenient, and the 
boys must have something to do ; so I let *em amuse 
themselves. Coffee berries are not good until they 
have been kept a year, and the little crop they are 
now gathering I shall take with me to Massachusetts. 
Betired into private life, I shall then be able to refresh 
myself with a cup of coffee of my own growing, and 
shall have some substantial and pleasant proof to 
place before my friends as to how I made a fortune 
down South." 

On board the schooner I had noticed that the coffee 
served was delicious in flavour — ^indeed, equal to the 
best I had ever tasted, either in England or during 
my short stay on the Continent, — quite different to 
that wretched beverage doled out ^\» ^<b^ ^^^<^%- 
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shops to the working-men in London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and other large towns in Great Britain. I 
made some inquiries of the captain about the quality 
of berries from different countries, in the hope of 
ascertaining which were the best, always having heard 
at home that Mocha is the most delicious of all coffees, 
though weak ; that from Java or the West Indies strong 
and exciting, and that from Bourbon the most penetrat- 
ing. But coffee will grow everywhere within certain 
latitudes, and I was curious to know with what result. 
** There is not so much difference in the berries," 
said he, " as some folks imagine. A very good cup of 
coffee may be made of the berries grown here, and 
they are as bad as can be found anywhere. Some 
people can't make good coffee even with the finest 
berries brought from Loheia. Indeed, when I was a 
seaman before the mast, I made several voyages to 
Great Britain, and of all the abominable stuff that is 
served out to poor sailors and artisans in such towns 
as Liverpool, London, and Plymouth, even at the 
railway stations, there is nothing so villainous as 
what is poured down their throats as coffee. In 
the first place, the coffee-shop keeper buys the berries 
in large quantities ready roasted — baked would be 
a better expression for such a destruction of them — 
from a grocer, who does not roast them even him- 
self, but has always a stale stock of them on hand. 
Now, nothing requires greater care than the roasting 
of the berries ; while there, for the purposes of trade, 
they are baked till they are almost black and burnt to 
a coal — ^instead, of being of a bright chestnut colour — 
and the aromatic and bitter qualities are consequently 
utterly destroyed. When such over-roasted berries 
are ground, they produce a black-looking dost, and the 
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docoction — for those ignorant coflFee-shop cooks always 
boil the powder in an inundation of water — is simply 
a muddy, unwholesome, hot drink, rendered more so 
by the addition of what is called milk, which, in those 
large towns, as in New York, is chiefly procured from 
diseased, stall-fed cows, as far as the milk itself is con- 
cerned, and then diluted with water till it requires to 
have a consistency superadded of sheep's brains, and 
such a mess of nastiness that it is quite revolting to 
think of it. 

** There are two ways of cooking coffee. Boiling was 
the original method, till Count Rumford, about three- 
quarters of a century ago, proved that in the course of 
boiling much of the aroma was lost in the steam which 
evaporated. However, if you follow this receipt you 
may get as good a cup of coffee by boiling as by 
infusion. Let the berries, not having been roasted 
more than a fortnight, be ground in a covered mill. 
Then place two ounces in the coffee-boiler, adding a 
pint of cold water. When it boils, pour off the liquid, 
keeping it separate till a pint of boiling water, which 
has replaced it in the coffee-boiler, has been allowed to 
boil for three minutes, when add the first decoction to 
the former, and put the whole in a warm earthenware 
or metal pot, and serve it hot with boiled milk ; but 
never serve it out of the coffee-boiler itself. 

** I prefer infusion as the better method of cooking 
coffee, using the earthenware filter or percolator, now 
generally employed for the purpose, both in Europe 
and America, and always have the coffee for the day's 
consumption roasted and ground the same day — the 
great secret, I believe, in getting a good cup of coffee. 
Eecollect that tin filters are not well adapted for 
making coffee, as the coffee corrodes tk^ \xcl« ^^aa^^s^- 
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ware percolators are infinitely the best. Have ready 
some boiling water in a pan to put the filter in to keep 
the liquor warm while it runs out of the coffee. Put 
the fresh-ground coffee into the filter, and pour boiling 
water upon it. Let it remain in the pan of hot water 
till all the liquor is in the lower part of the filter. 
Then take away the top chamber of the filter, put on 
the lid, and serve the coffee hot with boiled milk. 
Make your coffee strong, unless it is to be taken after 
dinner, as in France — what they call cafe a Veau — 
when coffee of half the usual strength is usually 
served, without cream or sugar, to be qualified by a 
liqueur glass of brandy.** 

After this conversation, I had the curiosity to see 
the black cook on the plantation preparing coffee 
for breakfast, where I saw confirmed what Captain 
Weaver had said — ^the beans being only roasted to 
a red chestnut colour. In a raw state the seeds have 
no sign of the peculiar properties they possess ; but 
when roasted an oil exudes from them, which thickens 
like butter, as it grows cold. Coffee should not be 
ground until required for use, lest the oily particles 
sholild be dried up, or escape. The after process of 
boiling or infusion develops the aromatic or bitter 
principles, the health-giving properties of the plant. 
After the black cook had roasted the beans they were 
cooled as quickly as possible, by being turned into a 
broad dish and tossed up in the air. The moment 
they were cooled they were ground in a covered mill, 
and the coffee placed in the filter to prepare the 
morning's meal by infasion. 

Coffee thus prepared serves the double purpose of 
an agreeable tonic and an exhilarating beverage, with- 
Tout the onpJeasant effects of wine. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

AN ASVEHTnBE WTTH & JAOUAB, 

The next day Weaver was again off to sea, and I waa 
left under the control of the overaeeT, who was to get 
me initiated into the art of killing the most game with 
the least tronhle. Often since that day have I smilod 
at my own simplicity. I was bat a youth, brou^t up 
in England, and had never been in a foreet in my life. 
I had not the slightest experience of a hunter's life, 
and the idea that anything could be expected of me 
in the way of providing game for the hands on a 
plantation must have been very amusing to Captain 
Weaver when he proposed that I should take the 
situation of hunter on his plantation. 

There was a hunter belonging to the esiablishment, 
and I soon learnt that my office was to be that of 
carrying an extra gun for hia OBft, to cuetj \a& -'s'ixiSk^- 
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bottle and light game, such as squirrels and rabbits, 
and make myself generally useful. In place of the 
thing being amusement, I found hunting to be down- 
right hard work. The hunter under whom I had to 
serve was scarcely one remove from the brute crea- 
tion ; but in proportion to her denial of higher mental 
qualifications to him, Nature had endowed him with 
considerable instinct. 

It was hard work for me to please him in trying to 
perform my duty. While he was stalking, or, as he 
called it, "sneaking," for game, he wished me to 
remain far in the rear, so as not to frighten the 
objects he was pursuing ; but in case he wanted the 
rifle I was carrying he reached back his hand, and 
unless the gun was placed in it instantly he was in a 
violent rage. I tried to reason with him on the 
absurdity of his demands : but I might as well have 
talked to one of the dogs that sometimes used to 
accompany us. 

The only name I ever heard applied to this eccentric 
creature was " Phil." He had several scars on his 
person, giving evidence of wounds received in encoun- 
ters with bears, Indians, and in free flghts generally. 
I could not believe that Phil was following his occupa- 
tion for any fixed sum per month or year. In fact, 
neither the carpenter, overseer, nor any of the white 
men on the plantation, appeared to be doing so. Each 
did as he liked, and only attended to his duties when so 
inclined ; and I fancied that I could easily understand 
why they were all living the strange life they were 
doing. I believed them to be refugees from justice — 
men who had escaped from the punishment due for 
crimes they had committed in other places. They 
were oatlaws, glad to find a home anywhere outside 
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the walls of a prison. They were safe on the planta- 
tion, for it was seldom visited by people having 
another home, and several dogs and negro children 
were apparently on the watch for strangers. 

Had a party of United States dragoons found their 
way to the " clearing " for the purposing of arresting 
any one who might be wanted, their visit would have 
resulted in disappointment. All who might have 
objections to appear before the public would natu- 
rally take themselves to the forest, where they could 
not be pursued, or they could leave the plantation in 
a boat. 

Before Captain Weaver had been gone a week I was 
heartily tired of my part of the business of hunting. 
It was hard work, and we were employed at it some 
days for sixteen hours. We were generally out by 
sunrise in the morning — that being the best time for 
squirrels and game birds. In the evening we often 
went hunting opossums, and in this amusement we 
were generally joined by some of the negroes, who 
are nearly as fond of catching opossums as they are 
of eating them. 

One evening Phil and I went out after opossums 
alone. The night was apparently fine as we left the 
house and crossed the clearing ; but not long after we 
had reached the edge of the forest, low thunder was 
heard in the distance, and dark heavy clouds were 
rolling up from the south-west. 

" We shall have a thunder shower," said Phil ; 
** but I'm not going back without game, for all that. 
It would be a shame to bring you out without giving 
you something to * tote * back." 

We left the edge of the clearing, and followed the 
dogs along the sea-shore. Beiote '^^ >asA. %<s^'5k ^ ^ 
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quarter of a mile one of the dogs gave tongue, about 
one hundred yards to the right. 

"That's Ponto," said Phil; "he's got somethin* 
treed." 

We turned, and moved in the direction where the 
dog with short, sharp, angry barks was calling us. 

" Tis'nt a *possum," said Phil. " Ponto never gits 
in a rage over a little critter like that. I wonder what 
it can be ? " 

We hastened forward, and in a minute later were 
under the branches of the tree with the dog. On 
seeing us he ceased barking, and commenced uttering 
low growls, with his eyes turned upwards. 

Following the example of Phil, I gazed aloft. About 
twenty feet above us were glowing two fiery eyes. 
Before I had time to move Phil brought his gun to his 
shoulder and fired. Almost at the same instant he 
sprang forward towards the tree, and there fell at my 
feet a large heavy mass, that uttered a shriek of mingled 
rage and agony. I jumped backwards out of the way, 
and for a minute there was a fearful struggle between 
the dog and the object that had fallen or launched 
itself from the tree. Above the angry growls of the 
two combatants, I heard the voice of Phil trying to 
call off the dog. 

The strife was ended by the hunter, who had re- 
loaded his rifie. Approaching the two struggling 
animals his sight was assisted by a flash of lightning, 
and placing the muzzle of the gun at the head of the 
creature the dog was contending with, he again fired. 
The battle instantly ceased, and the angry growls of 
the dog were immediately changed to low whines and 
moans of agony. Ponto was mortally wounded, and 
dying. 
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Phil handed me his gun, and picking up the great 
dog in his arms he started for the plantation. I 
followed and asked him several questions — none of 
which he answered. He was too strongly affected 
with rage and grief to heed a word I said. 

When about half-way home he stopped, and putting 
down the dog as gently on the earth as a mother 
would lay her sleeping child in a cradle, he exclaimed, 
** Taint no use toting this *ere dog home. Poor Ponto 
:s dead." 

" But what killed him ? " I asked. " What was it 
you shot ? " 

** A painter," he replied. " Couldn't you tell the var- 
mint by his eyes and cries ? " 

Phil would speak no more, and immediately on 
reaching home, in the midst of a heavy thunder-storm, 
he commenced the work of getting drunk, and I turned 
into my bunk for the night. 

Early the next morning I went with Phil to the 
scene of the last night's adventure. Stretched under 
the tree we found a fine jaguar. It had been wounded 
by the first discharge of Phil's rifie, and had un- 
doubtedly left the tree to obtain revenge. This we 
thought must have been the case from the distance it 
leaped, for had it simply fallen from the effects of the 
shot, its fall would have been nearly perpendicular. 

Fortunately for me the dog happened to be at my 
feet as the creature reached the ground, or I should 
have been seized instead of him. The spring of the 
animal had been made for Phil, but that agile and self- 
possessed hunter had passed under the creature in its 
flight, leaving it to face me. 

** Had it not been for Ponto," said I, " there is no 
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doubt bnt what I should have been killed. You gave 
me no warning, and the dog alone saved me.'' 

** Yes," answered Phil, as he was preparing to take 
the hide off the jaguar, " sich accidents sometimes 
happens. It's onfortunate, but it can't be helped now." 

From these words I understood that Phil thought 
the loss of the dog a much greater misfortune than 
had the jaguar killed me. 

Phil evidently valued human life less than that of 
his dog ; yet Phil was not a Southerner, who might be 
apt to look upon a fellowman of a different colour as a 
beast of the field, and as of less consequence than his 
canine companion. I could only account for this indif- 
ference by the conviction that the lawless persons with 
whom I was then associated intended to get me out of 
the way, by fair means or foul, before the arrival of 
the money from my uncle, — a suspicion which was 
presently about to be confirmed in a remarkable way. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



Onk moonlight evening on passing neai the hats in 
which the plantation hands resided, I was addressed 
by a man lying on the gionnd in the shade of a house. 
I tamed and saw " Yellow Jake." 

I had supposed that this person was still employed 
as cook on board the schooner, and was surprised a( 
finding him " creolizing " on the plantation. 

" What does this mean, Jake ? " I exclaimed, going 
near him. 

His appearance suggested an answer to my question. 
He had rebelled against working on shore as a slave, 
instead of being taken to Boston according to promise, 
nnd had got considerably the woiat of it. La. a. 
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minnte*s conversation with him I learnt that such was 
the fact. He had refused to work on the plantation, 
attemptied to escape, and heing taken, had heen im- 
prisoned, tortured, and starved. Only the day hefore 
he had yielded, by making known his willingness to 
go to work, and a day or two had been given him to 
recover from his punishment. 

** Sit down here," said he; "no one will see us, and 
I want to have some talk with you." 

i obeyed his request. 

" That's one reason why I gave in," continued 
Jake, " because I couldn't git to speak to you in 
aiiy other way. You are in jist as much danger here 
as I am, and perhaps even more. They don't want 
me to die, and, if you don't kick the bucket soon, 
they'll make you." 

** Why is that, Jake?" I asked, " why do they wish 
me to die ? " ' 

" To get your money." 

** But I have no money." 

" No, not yet; but you are never to see New Orleans 
again." 

I succeeded after about an hour's conversation with 
Jake in learning that, having some suspicion that he 
was not going to be treated with fair play, or according 
to promise, he had taken some trouble to learn Captain 
Weaver's real intentions concerning him. In doing 
this he had placed himself in a position to overhear a 
long conversation between the captain, the overseer, and 
Phil, the huntsman. Jake declared that from what he 
then heard he was certain that all on the plantation, 
except some of the slaves, were thieves, robbers, and 
murderers. 
JSe had found out that he was to be taken, with 
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two or three others, to Mobile, and sold on the first 
favonrable opportunity. I was never to leave the 
plantation alive, for fear that I might reach New 
Orleans and prevent the captain from receiving some 
money that was to be sent me from England. 

Jake had understood that there was a chance of 
my being taken away by fever and ague if properly 
neglected, and if this did not happen, I was to be 
disposed of in some way before Captain Weaver re- 
turned, for he never wished to see me again. 

This was highly interesting news, for I could not 
have the slightest suspicion that Jake was trying to 
deceive me. Had he not overheard some such con- 
versation as he described, he would not have known 
that I was expecting any money from England, or 
that the captain had the least chance of obtaining any 
money by having me put out of the way. Further- 
more, Jake's story was only something in confirmation 
of my own suspicions. I knew that Captain Weaver 
and many of those working with him were murderers ; 
and why should I think that they would spare me any 
more than others ? 

I thought of the manner in which Phil had spoken 
to me only two or three days before, when I was con- 
gratulating myself on being saved from the jaguar at 
the expense of the dog. The more I thought of the 
subject the more certain I became that Captain 
Weaver intended to rob me of my money; and, in 
order to do so, that he would not be particular in 
getting me put out of the way. 

It was now clear that I must leave the plantation if 
I wished to live, and that I must reach New Orleans 
within six or seven weeks if I did not care to be 
robbed. 
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"Jake, "said I, ** do you wish to leave the plantation ?" 

" Of course I do," he replied. "I'm not going to 
let that man make anything by stealing me, if I have 
to die to keep him from selling me. I don't know 
how to escape alone ; but if we start together we 
might get clear off. You'll die before the Captain 
comes back if you try to hang on here. The man 
they call Phil will kill you for certain. He is kept for 
killing more than what's eaten." 

I had slept in the same hut with Phil, and had been 
most of the time in his company since coming ashore. 
I told Jake this, and then asked, " How is it, Jake, 
that I have not seen you before, and that I did not 
know you were on the plantation until seeing you to- 
day?" 

"I don't know anything about that," he answered, 
" but I know I've seen too much of him. Whenever 
any of the hands on the plantation are to be punished, 
he's always riled if he don't get the job of doing it. 
They call him < the doctor of the plantation,' and he 
has been called to visit me twice. If he's called in 
again I shall die. Look at me now, and take care that 
he's not called to see you. So you'd better make your- 
self scarce about here, and let me go with you." 

This advice was not needed, for I had already seen 
enough to feel the necessity of leaving the plantation. 

" I am ready to go any hour, Jake," said I : " and 
aU depends now on yo Jelf ." 

" Then I'm afraid we shall have to wait a day or 
two. I'm so very weak that I can hardly move. I'll 
try to get ready for a start to-morrow night. I'll see 
you again before then, but meanwhile take care of 
yourself." 

This advice I promised to follow, and we parted. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 



AHOTBEK WABHDia. 



The next morning I again went out with Phil hunting, 
&a this kind of thing is called by the Yankees, and 
which Webster defines to signify " to go in search of, 
for the purpose of shooting ; as, to Aunt wolves, boars, 
squirrels, and partridges, the common nse of the word 
in America." We took a longer walk than usual — our 
way lying through a dense forest, away from the coast, 
and on higher ground than we had yet hunted over. 
I should think that we walked a distance of ten or 
twelve miles, and then found ourselves at the foot of 
a hill. Phil had evidently lelt the plantation with the 
intention of going a long distance, for we had taken 
with us a pony, as he said, for the purpose of " taking 
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back the game." I was pleased at tliis, for, no 
knowing but what I should have to make a start from 
the plantation that night, I did not wish to take too 
much exercise during the day. 

On our march that morning my companion took 

more pulls at the whisky bottle than was usual so 

early in the day. He generally waited until our work 

was nearly done before troubling me often for the 

^ bottle, but on this day it was just the reverse. 

" I drank too much last night," said he, trying to 
apologise for his frequent libations. " My hands and 
eyes are shaky, and I must brace *em up." 

As we moved along the foot of the hill we came in 
view of a small pool of water, evidently formed by a 
spring flowing from the hill. As we drew near it, 
there suddenly emerged from the pool a large animal 
that rushed towards a thicket or grove on the brow 
of the hill. It was followed by another and a smaller 
one. 

** S'elp me he'ving ! a buffler and calf," exclaimed 
Phil, raising his rifle to his shoulder. 

The crack of the rifle was followed by the bellowing 
of the calf as it tumbled to the earth. 

*' Broke its back ! I thought I should," said Phil, 
as he immediately applied the powder-flask to the 
muzzle of the gun, in the act of reloading. 

The bison, or buflalo, as this creature is here called, 
made no response to the cry of her young, but dashed 
into the thicket. It was, probably, the last of its race 
in that part of Florida, and had been made too timid 
by the frequent appearance of its human enemies to 
heed anything but its own safety. 

After having carefully loaded his rifle, and bidding 
me follow close behind him, Phil started for the pros- 
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trate animal be had shot. The hnnter had been 
bracing his nerves to some purpose, for a better shot 
could not have been made. As he had said, the back- 
bone of the calf was broken. The shot had been 
made at a distance of nearly two hundred yards, and 
the broadside of the object had not been fairly pre- 
sented towards him. 

The calf was a large, fat one, and Phil was quite 
pleased at the prize that had fallen into our pos- 
session. 

" This is the first buffler Fve killed for three years,*' 
said he, ** and it*s sumthin* like hunting. I'll eat the 
most of it myself; and we must kill some coons, 
squirrels, crows, and other insects for the niggers. 
Yes, this is what I'd like to do every day," continued 
Phil, as he proceeded to cut the calf's throat with his 
hunting-knife. ** If I had plenty of buffler-meat to 
eat, and onct in a while a fight with an Injun or a 
bar to keep me from getting rusty, I'd live to be as 
old as Jerusalem." 

He now paused to take his tenth drink from the 
whisky-can, the contents of which was getting low. 

" The only excitement I have now," he continued, 
'* is in a little job I get now and then on the planta- 
tion, but it's tame — ^mighty tame. I don't car par- 
ticular about killin' coons or woppin' niggers. I'd 
rather have a scrimage with a catamount, a bar, or a 
few Buck Injuns, and sich like varmints. I'm goin' 
to strike for somethin' better to do when Cap'en 
Weaver comes back. That will be the thing to do. 
This buffler, and that painter we killed the other night, 
has just give me an appetite for somethin* better than 
is generally found about the * clearings * in this part of 
the world.** 
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When the calf was disemboweled, and its head cut 
off, it was firmly lashed to the pony's back, and we 
started for the plantation. For nearly an hour the 
only incidents of our journey worthy of my notice was 
the unusual state of excitement I observed Phil to be 
in. He seemed so elated at the success of the day, 
that I could easily fancy that he had never achieved so 
great a feat before. 

The whisky in the can was all gone, and my com- 
panion was what many people would call drunk. We 
reached a part of the trail, or rather the course wo 
were pursuing, where the road was inclined to be 
swampy, and in crossing one place a little more miry 
than the rest, the pony went suddenly down. 

It was carrying a heavy load, and had got somewhat 
exhausted by the distance its burden had already been 
borne, and now each moment the pony became buried 
deeper in the mire. We were in the State of Florida, 
where everglades prevail, and we had struck on this 
miniature feature of the country. 

After removing the carcass of the buffalo calf from 
the pony's back, we were unable to extricate the poor 
beast from the slough into which it had fallen. We 
toiled at this unpleasant work for nearly an hour, and 
during that time I received but little assistance from 
my drunken companion, and was unable to do anything 
alone. By this time the pony could not make the 
slightest exertion towards helping itself, and was 
evidently aware of its impending fate. Poor thing ! 
its cries for help even sobered the hunter. Indeed, 
Phil had now become sober enough to understand this, 
and, enraged at the disappointment of being unable to 
reach home with the game as easily as he expected, he 
£red his riRe at the pony, putting an end to its misery. 
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** Now, what are we to do ? '* he asked. " Kin you 
carry that carkage ? " 

" No, certainly not," I replied ; " and I shall not 
try." 

** Neither shall I," said the hunter. ** I can*t be 
game-killer and pack-hoss both, but we must take 
home enough for our dinner. You kin carry that." 

Phil then cut off about ten pounds weight from a 
hind quarter of the carcass, and gave it to me to carry. 
As we again started on our journey, he was in very 
ill-humour. The whisky was gone, and so was the 
most pleasant part of the emotions it had produced. 
He was annoyed at not being able to take home the 
whole of the buffalo calf, and apparently thought that 
I was to blame for his disappointment. 

We were following no well-defined track, and on 
our way, rather than be continually Ustening to the 
grumbling of my companion, I kept forty or fifty paces 
away from him, generally to the right, and a little in 
the rear, so that I could follow him and not lose my 
way. As we were moving on in this manner, a large 
bird was startled from a tree, and flew nearly in a line 
towards me, and about fifty feet above my head. 

Phil raised his rifle, and the next instant there was 
a strange singing noise at my right ear. Involuntarily 
I drew up my shoulder, shook my head, and brushed 
my ear as though driving from it a noisy bee. 

The sound that had so strangely startled me was 
made by the ball from Phil's rifle, which had seemed 
to utter the word " ping " within an inch of my ear. 
The man was a good shot, and I could not believe that 
he had aimed at a bird far above my head and to my 
left, and that the ball would go so far from its mark. 
I believed that he had made what for hixa ^^% ^ \^<^ 
shoi^-tliat he had aimed at my \i.e^<\> «skdLT£cv&%^V'^ 
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" What is the matter, youngster ? " asked Phil, as 
he saw the manner in which I had greeted the flying 
bnllet. 

"The ball came within an inch of my head,"^ I 
answered. ** Do you want to kill me ? '* 

"It must have touched a bough of a tree and 
glanced off," replied the ruffian, as he commenced 
reloading his gun. 

I was now near enough to the plantation to find my 
way back to it without his assistance, and remembering 
the warning Jake had given me the day before, I took 
the opportunity, while Phil was busily engaged with 
his rifle, to dart away, leaving my load behind. 

I had got about two hundred yards away when I 
heard him shouting. I was concealed by the under- 
growth of the forest, and, checking my pace so that 
my footsteps should not be heard on the fallen leaves, 
I ghded on. I knew that Phil, in looking for me, 
would first go to the place where I had stood when he 
attempted to take my life. He would there find the 
buffalo meat and other articles with which I had been 
laden. He would then stand awhile wondering in 
which direction I had gone — Glistening with the hope 
of learning, and cursing me for not being present. 

This time I endeavoured to make the most of, in 
increasing the distance between us. 

Should he start in search of me he might not take 
the right direction, and even if he did, his pace might 
not be equal to my own. Describing a semicircle, I 
reached the line on which we had been moving, and 
hastened on towards the plantation at a speed that 
left me but little fear of being overtaken by my still 
half-dronken companion. 




CHAPTER XIX, 



OUT 07 ONE TROUBLE AND I 



) AMOTHEB. 



It was about two honre before sunset that I reached 
the plantation. Pasaing around a field where several 
of the hands were working, I reached the hut where I 
had Been Jake, withont being observed by anyone 
' except some women and children. I found Jake in 
the hut sound asleep. 

" Turn out," I exclaimed, giving him a kick. In 
voice and action I had tried to imitate a slave driver, 
and was so successful that he instantly spruig to his feet. 

" Golly, Master Fred," said he, with a strong ex- 
pression of pleasant surprise ; " you did that very 
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well. Yon might have called for an hour and I should 
not have heard you." 

"Come on,*' I exclaimed, "we must start imme- 
diately. We have not a moment to lose. It is now or 
never with us." 

« Why ! what's up ? " 

'* Phil has tried to kill me this day. I have reached 
here first, and we must be off at once.** 

" All right,** said Jake, as he picked up a small bundle 
from a comer of the hut. " I'm ready, so just come 
along with me.** 

We went to the shore, where a small boat was 
lying under a shed made of broad-leaved bushes. It 
was launched without much difficulty, and we pushed 
off into the bay. As we did so I saw the overseer 
and two of the " hands '* coming after us. 

We were not more than one hundred yards from the 
beach when our pursuers reached it, and the overseer 
shouted to us to return, but Jake answered him with 
a shout of laughter. 

When we had gained an offing of about half a mile, 
we could see that several others had reached the shore. 
By his red shirt I recognised Phil as one of them. 
There was the whizzing of a bullet close to my ear, 
and the sound was instantly followed by the report 
of a rifle from the shore. 

When night closed around us we steered north, it 
being my determination to reach Mobile, as that was 
the nearest place from whence I could get to New 
Orleans with most speed. I did not expect to reach 
that port in our small open boat, yet hoped by its aid 
to place such a distance between us and our pursuers 
as would prevent our being captured and taken back to 
the plantation. 
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The overseer and Phil could have traced as on lan2. 
but they wonld be unable to do so out at sea. Should 
they follow along the coast, expecting us to land, they 
might look in the wrong direction, for we did not shape 
our coarse north antil the night was too dark for them 
to see as. Our only fear was that the breeze that had 
sprang ap with the setting son might strengthen into 
a gale too strong for the boat to " weather.** 

Withoat exhausting ourselves by too much severe 
exertion, we continued rowing all night, although much 
of the time making but little progress, as the boat was 
constantly rising and falling on short seas. By day- 
light in the morning we could do but little more than 
keep the boat from being capsized. To remain out 
any longer was dangerous, so we pulled for the shore. 

On nearing it we saw that the waves were rolling 
into a small bight not more than half a mile wide, and 
we went in with them. The bight became more 
narrow as we advanced, until we found ourselves at 
the outlet of a stream, which we followed up until we 
were able to land in safety. 

Not until we were on shore, with the boat secured, 
did Jake expose the contents of his bundle. It con- 
sisted of some Indian meal cake, about two pounds of 
bacon, and a bottle of rum. 

" I have been on the look out for sea- stores,** said 
he, " ever since I spoke to you the other day, for I 
knew I should want them whether you went with me 
or not. You see this bottle of rum. It was Phil*s. 
I took it out of his hut just after he went out with 
you yesterday morning. When Phil finds oat that his 
bottle is gone, he'll feel perhaps as bad as I did when 
he was flogging me. I only hope he*ll suspect which 
of as took it.** 
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Hunger and excitement sharpened our appetite, and 
having discussed part of Jake's " sea-stores,'* we laid 
down in the shade for a rest. From this we were dis- 
turbed by hearing a noise near the boat. We turned 
round to see her pushed from the shore by a huge 
negro, and before we could reach the bank, the boat 
and man were far beyond our reach. 

The negro was nearly naked, and the red blood was 
visible on his black skin, showing where he had 
suffered in his rapid flight through the bush. 

There was an expression of immense satisfaction 
on his broad face as he saw that we were helpless, and 
could make no effort towards regaining our property. 
He was evidently a runaway slave from some neigh- 
bouring plantation, and glad of the means of baffling 
his pursuers by continuing his flight by water. Using 
an oar as he would a paddle, he started down towards 
the bight at a speed that soon would have taken him 
into the danger we had but lately escaped. 

We followed along the bank of the stream and saw 
the negro reach the wide part of the bay where the 
water was rough, and where he appeared to have some 
idea of the danger of exposing the boat to the action 
of the open sea. He turned for the shore on the' 
opposite side from where we were watching him. 

In the forest behind us was then heard a low, long, 
deep sound, such as I had never before heard. 

" Good God! Master Fred," cried Jake, " the hounds 
are coming, and we must get out of their way." 

It was clear to me now why the negro had seemed 
so pleased at getting possession of our boat. He was 
being followed by bloodhounds, and the water would 
make them lose the scent. 




CHAPTER XX. 



A DOUBTFUL I 



Neaseb and nearer came the full, deep baying of the 
honnds, till, following Jake's example, I got into a 
tree with large branches growing near the ground. 
We had not long to wait before the voices of the 
pack were apparently near the place where we had 
lost the boat. The deep bass voice of one then end- 
denly changed to a sharp howl or cry of distreBS. 

" The leader has lost the track it's been following," 
said Jake, "aod it's crying and swearing awfnlljr 
about it." 
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Then came a succession of short and sharp yells. 

** There, do you hear that ? ** continued Jake. 
" The young dogs of the pack have found our tracks, 
and are after us.'* 

Jake apparently had a good knowledge of the 
language of bloodhounds, for in less than five 
minutes four young hounds were whining and panting 
under the tree. Had we not been safe beyond their 
reach, in the excitement of the chase they would 
probably have tasted our blood on first coming upon 
us. Presently they were joined by another, ap- 
parently an older hound, that paid not the slightest 
attention to us, but was seeking for something else. 
It was the leader of the pack searching for the lost 
track of the negro, and it had followed the young 
hounds only when completely baffled in its pursuit. 

The distress of the old dog was almost painful to 
witness. < It was running about with its nose to the 
ground, seemingly quite frantic in its efforts to recover 
the lost scent. With a bound it started back to the 
place where the object of its pursuit had taken the boat. 

Weary with a long run, the young dogs were dis- 
posed to consider the chase over, and remain satisfied 
with what they had already found. They stayed 
near the tree which protected us from their jaws, 
taking turns with each other in looking up, and 
expressing threats that were each moment becoming 
milder. I believe they knew that they were wrong, 
and would easily have made peace with us, had we 
been the first in making overtures for a treaty. 

When we had been a little more than half an hour 
in the tree, we heard men's voices approaching from 
the direction in which we had lost the boat. Four 
men on horseback then rode up, accompanied by the 
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old dog that had previously left us. Interested as I 
was in any information we were about to learn from 
the men, I could not help observing the appearance of 
the dog. It was carrying the end of its tail between 
its legs, and was crawling along on half-bended legs, 
the most miserable-looking object I had yet seen. 

The first business transacted by the four men was to 
flog the young dogs that had treed us, and while they 
were engaged in doing this we came down, 

*< Who are you, and where did you come from?" 
asked one of the men, after the young dogs had been 
taught something of the folly of disobeying an old one. 
The words were addressed to me, and I replied that I 
was a friend of Captain Weaver, and a visitor on his 
plantation; that the evening before I had gone out 
fishing with the servant now with me, and that we 
were driven from the coast, and had but just landed 
an hour before. I finished my story by stating that 
while we were having a Httle refreshment in the shade 
of some trees, a negro had stolen our boat, and set out 
with it across the bay, 

** That explains the mystery," exclaimed one of the 
men. ^' I thought the black varmint must have taken 
to the water in some way, for I never knew Tiger lose 
a scent before.'* 

The man then went to the old dog and began caress- 
ing it in a manner that plainly told me he was apolo- 
gising for some fault that had been found with it not 
long before. The intelligent creature apparently 
understood him, for it immediately stood three or four 
inches higher, and began to exhibit a tail. 

The four men then held a consultation as to what 
should be done, and it was decided that the hunt, for 
the present at least, should be relinquished. By the 
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time ihey could ride around the bight ontil the stream 
nmning into it conld be forded with safety, the object 
of their pnrsnit mi^ht be several miles from the coast, 
in the stolen boat. 

A long journey was before us — ten or fifteen miles 
north of our present position, yet our new-found 
friends insisted upon our accompanying them home. 
They said that we should have a journey of twenty-five 
miles in reaching Captain Weaver's plantation, and 
that out of respect to him they could not allow me to 
go that distance on foot. They proposed to take turns 
in allowing me to ride their horses, and promised that 
the next day we should reach home in comfort. 

They would listen to no denial to this offer, and 
when I insisted on walking to the Captain's plantation 
they met my proposal by the difficulty of crossing the 
stream, or rather the bay. The road we wished to 
travel was north — ^the way they wished to convey me, 
and I was fairly compelled to take it, trusting to 
Providence for some way of escaping from them and 
continuing our journey. 

I mounted a good horse, while its owner accompanied 
me for a mile f>r two on foot. The people of this 
world are far from being what they should be. Had 
we told those men that I was escaping from death, 
and Jake from slavery, they would have made 
prisoners of us, and we should have been returned 
to Captain Weaver's plantation, and to the care of the 
overseer and Phil. These persons were courteous and 
generous to people of their own class, but unmerciful 
to others. Perhaps they were not much to blame, for 
their peculiarities were the fault of education, and not 
' of innate evil. Jake was a slave, or rather was the 
^lour of one, and I was but a '* poor white." Had 
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we told the truth, onr story wonld not have been 
believed, and Captain Weaver would have been pro- 
tected by them in his rights, as they would have con- 
sidered them, by having us returned upon his hands. 

By the time we reached the plantation from which 
the negro who had stolen our boat had absconded, I 
had given each of the four horsemen an opportunity 
of stretching his legs by a walk of a mile or two. My 
companion Jake had to perform the whole journey on 
foot. The difference in colour made the difference to me. 

In the hunt the proprietor of the plantation had 
been accompanied by an overseer and two neighbour- 
ing planters. The residence of our host was a com- 
modious dwelling entirely built of wood, the roof itself 
being formed of shingles of that material, shaped like 
slates. Before parting with the two planters who had 
accompanied him, a substantial lunch was served up 
by our host, to which, however, Jake was no party, 
though he was not overlooked, and found a plentiful 
repast among the coloured household. Both these 
gentlemen on leaving shook me cordially by the hand, 
and pressed me with true Southern hospitality to visit 
them at their own homes. 

In the evening I was provided with a good dinner, 
and was agreeably entertained. The Southern planters 
are peculiar people, and to those who will take the 
pains to connect cause and effect, it will be evident 
that circumstances and peculiar education, including a 
strong conviction on the part of the whites as to the 
inferiority of race of the blacks, were the chief reasons 
why negro slavery became pre-eminently an institution 
in the South. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

A TOBACCO PLANTATION. 

The next morning I had an opportniuty of viewing on 

a large scale the growth of that plant, which is more 
univerBally used than any other. Mr. Dayton, my 
hoet, was a tobacco planter, and while showing me 
over the plantation, entered fully into the history of 
the plant and its cultivation, the latter requiring much 
care. Early in the spring the seed is sown in hode, 
and when the plants have four leaves, they are trans- 
planted into fields, and placed at a distance of three 
feet each way from one another. Owing to the 
destructive influences of the tobacco worm which lives 
upon them, the plants have to be examined morning 
and evening. When they have put forth nine or ten 
leaves, and stalks are beginning to form, the top of 
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each leaf is nipped off, so lliat it may grow tliicker 
and larger. 

It lias by that time reached a height of a little more 
than two feet, and if the extremity of the stems were 
not nipped off, flowers and seeds would begin to form 
and drain the nutriment from the leaves, and stunt 
their growth. This is prevented by nipping off the 
stalks to prevent them from growing higher. This is 
called " topping " the tobacco, and it is better done 
with the thumb and finger than with tools. The 
fingers close the pores of the plant and prevent the 
juices from flowing from it, as is generally the case 
when cut by a sharp instrument. 

The plants are not considered fit for cutting for 
preservation imtil the leaves become slightly brittle. 
After being cut two or three days, they are hung up 
under cover from the sun and rain to dry. When the 
leaves are quite dry, they are stripped from the stalks, 
made up into little bundles, which are placed in heaps 
in the open air, and covered with blankets to heat. 
They are then pressed into casks for exportation. 

There is no substance, not even opium, upon which 
such strenuous laws have been made in prohibiting its 
use, as that of tobacco. Shortly after its introduction 
into the old world, the use of Nicotiana, or tobacco, 
was prohibited in most countries of Europe. Priests 
and physicians denounced it. It was made a capital 
offence by the Sultan Amurath, and the penalty for 
using it in Russia was to have the nose cut off. Pope 
Urban VIII. issued a bull threatening excommunica- 
tion to those detected in taking snuff in church. 

James I. of England raised the duty from twopence 
per pound to six shillings and tenpence, and then issued . 
his " Counterblast to Tobacco," in 'wlaia\i \i<& ^<ekO«a.^^ 
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Bmoking to be '' loathsome to the eye, hurtful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and 
in the black, stinking fume thereof nearest resembling the 
horrible Stygian smoko of the pit that is bottomless." 

Undoubtedly all these efforts to suppress its use 
assisted in creating the great and sudden popularity 
of the weed, and it is now said to be the ''most 
generally diffused luxury in existence." 

It is estimated that there are annually consumed by 
the inhabitants of the earth two millions of tons of 
tobacco ; enough to sink all the ships of the royal navy. 

Tobacco is said by Charlevoix to be a word used by 
the Caribbees corresponding to our word "pipe," and 
that it was transferred by the Spaniards from the 
instrument to the plant; but although Humboldt 
repeated the tale, it is generally admitted to owe its 
name to Tobacco, a province of Yucatan, to the island 
of Tobago, one of the Caribbees, or to Tobasco, in the 
Gulf of Florida. 

The name Nicotiana was given to the plant after 
Jean Nicot, the French ambassador to Portugal, who 
procured some of the seeds from a Spanish grandee, 
and sent them to France in 1560. 

Tobacco was first brought to England by Sir John 
Hawkins, in 1565, and in 1584, two years before some 
say it was first introduced by Sir Walter Haleigh, a 
proclamation was issued against its use. It was after- 
wards extensively cultivated on the Cotswold hills, and 
the finest tobacco in the world was, and can, be grown 
in that locality. Its cultivation was, however, pro- 
hibited in 1684 by Charles II., and tobacco now pro- 
duces too large an amount of customs duty to allow of 
any prospect of that prohibition being withdrawn. 

Mr. Dayton was an agreeable sort of a man, not- 
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withstanding he had hunted a man with honnds ; but 
that, as I have already hinted, was owing to the 
peculiar education of the South. After telling me 
that he was in no hurry for my departure, he added 
that he did not wish to detain me one hour longer 
than I wished to stay, and that means should be pro- 
vided for me to reach Captain Weaver's plantation at 
any time I wished to start. 

I told him as my absence might cause some concern, 
I should like to return as soon as convenient, and it 
was arranged that I should start that afternoon. I 
was to be accompanied by what my host called a 
" boy," who was to bring back the horse and mule 
Jake and I were to ride. The mule was to be for the 
use of Jake, not that his convenience was thought 
of the slightest consideration, but to keep him from 
making the journey in any way tedious to me. 

Before parting with him, conscience almost tempted 
me to tell him the truth. Common sense, however, 
prevented me. It was evident that upon one subject 
my host, like thousands of others, was morally blind, 
and that should I tell him the truth, he could only look 
upon me as a vagabond — a " mean white ; " and that he 
would only treat Jake as he would a runaway horse. 

As we started from the plantation, I saw that the 
features of Jake were wearing a strange expression of 
doubt and fear. He was afraid that circumstances 
were compelling our return to Captain Weaver, and 
perhaps this fear was partly caused by my own 
troubled countenance, for my thoughts were disagree- 
ably occupied by a little anxiety as to how we* should 
safely get out of the position in which the course of 
events had placed us. 




CHAPTER XXn. 

A>! OLD ACQVAINTAJ4CE. 

In leaving the plantation to reach the road leading 
south, we had a distance of nearly a mile to make dae 
eaat, the main road which we shoold then reach lead- 
ing from north to south. 

My £rst object was to learn if the negro lad who 
accompanied ns knew whether we were to turn to the 
right or left on reaching the junction. Mr. Dayton 
had been very particular in giving me full instructions 
as to all necessary guidance, bo that I might reach 
Captain Weaver's plantation without further inquiry. 
Each turning had been mentioned, and the distances 
between any two of them marked down on paper. 

As we drew near the junction, I asked the " hoy " 
who accompanied us if he know the way to our planta- 
tion? 

"Yas, mas'er, I tink so," he answered, "but I 
war nebba dar I de'say we shall find nm easy 
enough." 

"I have no donbtof it," I replied, " for Mr. Dayton 
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was very particular in tlescribing to me every turn and 
peculiar point of the road, and I do not see bow it is 
possible for me to make a mistake, but I was in bopes 
you migbt know tbe way also." 

" Yas, so I does wall enough for four or five milds. 
Affer that I'm not sure.'* 

Soon after we reached tbe main road, and I turned 
to tbe left with my horse at a sharp trot, leaving Jake 
and the other lad behind. I had got nearly a quarter 
of a mile on the road to the north before they overtook 
me with the mules at a gallop. 

"Dis is not der way, I should go," exclaimed ilie 
boy. " It's to de souf." 

" Did your master tell you the way ? " I asked, 
speaking in a sharp tone. 
** No, sar," he replied. 

** Then I shall take the way he told me, and z^siibcr 
of us can be wrong." 

I once more started on our journey, and tbe next 
time I caught Jake's eyes, he gave a knowing smile, 
showing that he saw which way the wind blew. 

About two miles on the main road we came in sight 
of another large plantation. I believe it belonged, to 
one of the gentlemen we had met at Mr. Dayton's the 
day before ; but not wishing at present to accept the 
invitation he had given me, we passed on. 

We made that afternoon and evening a distance of 
some thirty miles, and then stopped at a tavern in a 
little village consisting of fifteen or twenty houses. 
Before turning in for the night, I bade Jake keep a 
good watch on the youth who had accompanied us, 
and see that he bad no communication with anyone 
without learning something of its nature. 

In the morning I admitted to the negro l\i»i \ \^26^ 
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taken the wrong road ; that, as shame prevented me 
from returning to his master, I should return by water 
in a small coasting vessel that was expected to call off 
the village the next day. I concluded by urging him 
to start home immediately with the horse and moles. 
After a little hesitation he obeyed, and Jake saw him 
well out of the village without giving him a chance of 
communicating any suspicion he might have of cor 
attempt to deceive his master. 

Thus far in making our escape, we had been very 
successful, but there remained the necessity of our 
moving on without the least delay. At the tavern 
where we stayed during the night, I made inquiries as 
to the best manner of reaching Mobile. 

" It's a long journey by land," said the landlord, 
" a three days' hard travelling with a good horse, 
and you had better wait three or four days and go in 
our ship. It is loading now, and the captain can take 
you as a passenger. You had better see him. I'm 
expecting him here every minute.** 

I was agreeably surprised to learn that a ship was 
about to sail from such an insignificant desolate place, 
and sat down to con over a three weeks old New 
Orleans paper till the arrival of the captain. 

He soon made his appearance, and in the course of 
our talk I learnt that what the landlord had called a 
ship was a small schooner, lately launched near the 
village, and now lying half a mile down the bay. 

The three or four hundred people, white and black, 
within four or five miles of the village, were very 
proud of the fact that the village was about to rank as 
a port, and from all I was told they were expecting 
that it would become within a few months a place of 
some importance. 
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The captain, who had been jny guest at lunch, 
invited me to go on board the vessel. Immediately 
on placing my feet on the deck of the little schooner, 
I was accosted by an old acquaintance. It was 
Robinson, the carpenter of the ship in which I had 
left London. We were at the place where he had 
landed in the boat from which Captain Weaver had 
stolen the two negro fishermen, and where he had 
been living ever since. He had become a person of 
some miportance in the place, having built and 
successfully launched the first vessel to sail from the 
port, a feat that was to lay the foundation of the future 
greatness of the embryo city. He was first mate of 
the little schooner, and was much respected by all in 
the neighbourhood. 

" I have been earning high wages for some time 
past,*' said he, ** and have saved my money.** 

I told Eobinson all that had happened since seeing 
him last, and of my anxiety to reach New Orleans as 
soon as possible ; and, further, that I had only four 
dollars in money to perform the journey with. 

" That is bad,*' said he, " very bad. You will be 
in luck if you get there in time to save your money, 
for people can't travel fast without paying for speed 
here as well as in the old country.** 

I was disappointed, for I had hoped that Eobinson 
would have assisted me ; but he merely asked whoro I 
was sta3dng, and told mo not to leave till ho had seen 
me again. 




CHAPTER XSin. 



VIEW 07 PHICi 



Ih the evening I had a visit from a planter, the owner 
of the Bchooner Robinsoa had just launched. 

" I understand," said he, " that you have been for 
Borne time 'with the scamp who etolo my two black 
boys, and that you have just escaped out of his 
clutchea. Bobineon has told me your story, and I 
think we can do something to assist each other. That 
rascal baa been thieving and robbing along the coast 
for two or three years, but no one conld find out 
where he lived. You have been a kind of prisoner at 
his place, and have jnst come from it. The thief is 
found out now, and he must be caught. What did he 
do with my two boys ? " 

"He Bold them ia New Orleans, and stole from 
thence the mulatto lad who is now my servant." 

" You have been the means of the thief being found 
out, and yon shall have 107 assistance in reaching 
Hew Orleans ; but wo must break up his den first, or 
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put the government in the way of doing so. I want 
1o go to Mobile to buy stores, and you shall go with 
lue in the schooner." 

Later in the evening I saw Robinson, who gave an 
f/Zplanation of what had appeared his strange conduct 
lo me. 

" There is no use in my trying to do anything for 
you, when there are others who are not only much 
better able, but willing. You are welcome to half of 
whatever I have got when no one else will assist you, 
and the best friend you have in the world would do 
no more for you.'* 

Three days after we left for Mobile in the schooner. 
Before going, however, Mr. Sherman, the owner, 
whose guest I now was, gave notice to the nearest 
magistrate of Captain Weaver's proceedings, and 
despatched a message to the military and naval 
station at the Keys. 

All the inhabitants for miles around assembled to 
witness our departure. Flags were flying, drums 
beating, shots were iired, and shouts reached us from 
all sides. The sailing of the schooner was the greatest 
event that had ever happened in the village, and was 
duly recognised as such by all the inhabitants, white 
and black. As we passed the point of land protecting 
the bay from the south-westerly gales, a vessel was 
seen only a few hundred yards from us, going south. 
I at once saw that it was Captain Weaver's. He had 
undoubtedly been cruising along shore seeking whom 
he could rob and what he could steal, and was now 
on his way home. He had evidently not yet gone to 
New Orleans. While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind, Eobinson made the same discovery 
as to the schooner in view. 
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** That's Weaver's craft," he exclaimed. " I know 
her by the mainsail. The captain is looking after 
some more niggers." 

Captain Weaver's vessel was ** brought to," appa- 
rently with the intention of speaking to us, but our 
Bchooner was kept off as we took our course, and the 
two vessels became further separated each moment. 

** If the loss of my two boys should be the means of 
bringing that rascal to justice," said Mr. Sherman, ** I 
shall be satisfied, and think they have been well paid 
for. Had he not taken them, he might have continued 
his business for several years longer, but he can't 
now. We cannot spare the time now to go to Mobile, 
but must change our course for the government station 
at the Keys. That villain must be caught now or 
never, for a better chance may never happen." 

After a short consultation with the captain, our 
course was changed to due west, as though we were 
intending to cross the Gulf. Late in the afternoon, 
when we had gained a wide offing from the shore, we 
tacked and ran south. At sunset the breeze became 
fickle, and then set in steadily against us. We were 
four days in making a voyage that in favourable 
weather might have been performed in thirty hours. 

On reaching the station at the Keys, we found a 
fort containing seventy-five or eighty soldiers, a small 
sloop well manned, and a little gun-boat. 

I went ashore with Mr. Sherman. We saw the 
commanding officer, and I told him all that I knew 
of Captain Weaver's thefts, murders, and work at 
wrecking. 

** We have known that these games were going on 
in the neighbourhood for some time," said the com- 
mandant, *^ but could not gain the slightest knowledge 
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of where the guilty parties eonld be fotmd. It was 
supposed that the vessel belonged to Mobile or New , 
Orleans, and every effort has been made at both places 
to trace her. The idea of the thief and wrecker being 
a planter living on the coast never occurred to ns- 
You have brought me good news, and a well-armed 
party shall be despatched immediately to capture the 
fellow and his gang." 

I was silly enough to expect we should be under 
way again in an hour or two, for I had not yet 
learnt what a naval officer means by immediately. 

The next morning a deputy- sheriff from the county 
in which Mr. Sherman resided arrived, with an order 
from a United States marshal commanding the officers 
of the garrison to lend their assistance in arresting 
John Weaver and all his accomplices. The attempt 
of Captain Weaver to rob me was fast bringing him 
into trouble. 

That evening the expedition started. It consisted 
of the gun-boat well armed and manned, on board of 
which was Kobinson, who was certain that even at 
night he could make out the headland protecting the 
wrecker's vessel from view and the gales from the 
seaward. The schooner slowly followed in the wake 
of the boat. Just before dawn we found ourselves 
entering the bight where we expected to meet with 
the "wrecker. 

At daybreak Captain Weaver's plantation was before 
us ; but as his vessel was not in the bight, if he had 
returned home, he had again put to sea immediately 
afterwards. 

The deputy-sheriff was fully armed with all that 
was legally necessary for breaking up the den of 
thieves he was about to visit. Accota^^oMfc^ V| 
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twenty men be went ashore, but it was noon before 
the party returned, and as they drew near I saw 
that the visit had not been for nothing. Phil, the 
overseer, and the driver, were all three aboard the 
gun-boat in irons. 

Only a few weeks before some agricultural tools 
had been stolen from a plantation near that of Mr. 
Sherman's, and a negro had disappeared with them. 
The slave and the tools were now found, and also the 
negro who had run away from Mr. Sherman a few 
days before. He confessed that he ran away for the 
express purpose of finding Captain Weaver, who, as 
he had been told, took runaway slaves to the North 
and set them at liberty. 

An officer and a few men were left in charge of the 
plantation, and the same evening T starlod again North 
in Mr. Shorman's schooner. 




CHAPTEK XXrV. 



? IN A COTTON GANO. 



Captaut Weaves had Bailed for New Orleans, and 

there was not the slightest chance of my reaching 
that city before him. My only hope was that I 
might get there previous to the arrival of the letter 
&om nncle John. Indeed, the answer to my applica- 
tion could not reasonably be expected yet, and nsleaB 
I met with some unneceesary delay there was a fair 
chance of saving my money. 

I explained this to Mr. Sherman, 

" There's plenty of time," he replied. " I'll go to 
New Orleans wth you. Trust to me and you will be 
safe. I beheve New Orleans is the place to catch 
that fellow in, and I am going to eee it done. 
Furthermore, we must advertise this boy Jake that 
yon have with you, and restore bim to his master." 

"I do not see any reason for thifl/'Isaid; "wa 
have no evidence that Jake ever was a slave. Hia 
language is not like that of the niggers. Besides, I 
$Tst saw him as cook on bo aid & '^&%%A, '«cx£uias{,'^ii& 
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passage, as he believed, to Boston. What right have 
we to consign him to slavery ? If yon advertise for 
an owner for him, you will be sure to find one, whether 
the person has ever seen him before or not.'' 

Mr. Sherman eyed me with an expression of surprise. 

" Should you meet a stray horse in the street," he 
asked, ** would you believe that it owned itself, or 
that it belonged to some one ? Now would you try 
to conceal it from the knowledge of the owner, or 
would you take some trouble in assisting him to 
regain his lost property ?" 

I was silent. 

" These are foolish questions for me to ask of 
you," he continued, ** for you have been brought 
up in a land where people have peculiar ideas upon 
some things, and I don't suppose your disregard for 
the rights of others arises from any evil or selfish 
motives, but from ignorance." 

I listened to these words with painful surprise. 

Mr. Sherman in most respects was, I believe, an 
intelligent, honest man ; one whose love of justice 
evidently compelled him to return Jake to slavery. 
He accused me of having no regard for the rights of 
others. What regard had he for those of Jake ? We 
each believed the other to be ignorant of the first 
principles of morality. 

** I don't know why I should not go direct to New 
Orleans,'* said Mr. Sherman. **It is only one hundred 
and fifty miles further than Mobile. My cargo will 
bring a good price there, and the stores I want can be 
bought cheaper. Then, too, it is the place where I 
am likely to find my darkies, and get hold of the thief 
who stole them." 
^ On the third day after leaving Weaver's plantation^ 
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we entered the Mississippi, and next morning found 
ourselves lying off the " Crescent City.** As I was 
preparing to go ashore, Jake came to me and wished 
me good-bye in a very impressive manner, as though 
he expected we should never meet again. 

"What have you got to say?" I asked; "what 
are you going to do ? '* 

** It may be, Master Fred,** he replied, ** that I 
shall not see you again. I'm going to be off the first 
good chance I get, and that might turn up when you 
are away. I shall tell you nothing more, and then 
they cannot give you any trouble on my account.** 

Kuowing Mr. Sherman's intentions, I advised Jake 
to leave on the first opportunity, and, if possible, to 
get on board an English vessel if he could find one 
where he would be received. 

My first inquiry on reaching the shore was about 
the last mail from England. It had arrived five days 
before. I made a close calculation to ascertain the 
shortest time possible in which an answer to my letter 
for the money could be received. It could not have 
yet arrived. Another mail was expected the next 
day, and the draft from uncle John, payable to 
Captain Weaver, would probably arrive by it. 

Late in the afternoon I returned to the schooner, 
where I found Mr. Sherman. He had been in the 
city nearly all day, and was just about to go ashore 
again. 

" I can't find out whether that scamp has arrived 
yet or not,** he exclaimed, on seeing me. "I have 
inquired at the custom-house, of the wharfingers, and 
of all the proper authorities, and they know nothing 
of Captain Weaver or of his vessel. It is possible 
that he has not yet arrived. You mu&t k*^^"^ %> ^^^ 
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look-out for him. I*m going ashore again/' ho con- 
tinued, ** would you like to go with me ? Let us go 
on a * bend£r.* It's not every day one comes to New 
Orleans." 

I declined the invitation, and he departed to enjoy 
what he had styled a ** bender " alone. After he was 
gone, I asked for Jake, and was told by Robinson 
that he had mysteriously disappeared. No one had 
seen anything of him during the afternoon. Two 
days passed, in which I remained on board the 
schooner. Each morning I got the New Orleans 
paper to learn if the mail from England had arrived. 

On the third morning Mr. Sherman came on board 
early, bringing the English papers, which had arrived 
by the mail steamer during the night. 

" You must be ashore by twelve o'clock," said my 
kind host, ^' and take a stand near the post-office with 
an officer. When Weaver calls for the letter, you can 
identify him and have him arrested. I will make all 
the arrangements. I have put two advertisements in 
the Picayune — one for my boys that were sold here, 
and the other for the owner of Yellow Jake." 

When informed that Jake had left without giving 
an address, he pronounced that youth to be a con- 
firmed thief— one who had dared to steal himself 
twice. 

On our way from the schooner to the city, he 
informed me that he could learn nothing of Captain 
Weaver's vessel. " It is possible," said he **that it is 
down at the mouth of the river, and that the scoundrel 
has come up in a steamer. Some one must watch the 
post-office every hour while it remains open for a 
week." 

The first thing I noticed on landing on the Levee 
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was a gang of meti working amongst an acre or two 
of large cotton bales. The cotton of the finest 
quality, known as Sea Island cotton, is the prodnce 
of the Gossypium herbaceum; bat there are, also, 
shrub-cotton and tree-cotton, all cultivated in the 
Southern States. The cotton bales were apparently 
very heavy and difficult to handle without a little 
ingenuity. Each of the gang was provided with 
hooks, each having a handle at one end, and the other 
pointed, so that a good hold can easily be obtained 
by inserting it into the sacking. With this instru- 
ment a man can turn over a bale more easily than two 
men could do it in any other manner. 

Two of the cotton -heavers, as the men are called, 
were quarrelling, and just as we were passing them, 
they made a rush at each other, armed with the 
cotton-hooks. A thrill of horror ran through me at 
seeing two human beings assailing one another with 
those sharp-pointed, strong-handled, steel hooks. 

I saw each of the men strike the other, not with 
the apparent intention of giving a blow, but of catch- 
ing his antagonist with the hooks. The fight had its 
fascination, nevertheless; and I believe it was im- 
possible for Mr. Sherman, and some others who were 
looking on, to keep their eyes off the two men. As 
for me, I found it equally impossible to watch them. 
The last I saw* of the fight was that of one man 
trying to assist the other to his feet by lifting him 
up with the hooks that were inserted under the 
shoulder-blades. The fight was soon over after this, 
and was brought to a close by the half- suspended 
man uttering the word, << enough 1 '* 
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joaj in vain. 

First v« went to the mayor's office, 'where Uj. 
Sherman had a long talk with that gentleman and 
an officer of the court. On his joining me, I waa 
told that it was too ancertain whether Weaver was 
in the city or not, for an officer to spend hia time in 
watching at the pout-office with me, but that if I 
wished to save my money I had better not neglect 
to do BO myeelf. 

" Should you see him," said Mr. Sherman, " follov? 
him. Bun him to cover, and then give me notioo 
directly. I shall be found at the St. Charles, if not 
on board the schooner. Come around to the St. 
CharleB this evening after the post-office is cloeed." 

With these instructiona I departed, and took up a 
^tdon near the principal entrance of the post-offica. 
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wLcro I could see all "who camo. Nover Lad I been 
so lonely. A busy throng was constantly passing, 
and I had nothing to do but to look at them. Under 
other circumstances it might have been amusement, 
but I now thought my emplojrment the most weari- 
some that man ever performed. Two hours passed, 
and I could see men leaving the post-office with letters 
bearing foreign postage-stamps. These men were 
unmistakably English and Irish in appearance. The 
English mail was therefore being delivered. The 
letter from my uncle John might then be lying in the 
office. The sun was very hot, and I was thirsty ; 
yet dared not leave my station one minute. In my 
absence. Captain Weaver might come and obtain the 
letter without my seeing him. 

There was not the slightest evidence that the 
Captain had yet reached New Orleans. In fact, there 
was some reason for thinking that he had not, for 
nothing could be heard or seen of his vessel. I began 
to feel very much like a fool, and later in the after- 
noon was only prevented from leaving my station by 
the fear that Mr. Sherman would blame me for 
doing so. 

I was at last relieved from agony by seeing the 
office closed from the general public, and I hastened 
to the St. Charles hotel. I found Mr. Sherman under 
the verandah, and my burning thirst was relieved by 
imbibing my first mint julep, which seemed to me a 
nectar fit for the gods. 

That evening I proposed to Mr. Sherman that word 
should be left at the post-office that anyone asking for 
letters for Captain John Weaver should be arrested. 

I urged that what I had seen of the Captain's 
crimes justified this course, and that by foILQvrai%^V 
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should save myself the agony of watching any longer. 
Mr. Sherman had several objections to this plan ; one 
being that if the captain were arrested before the drafb 
was paid, I should not get a penny of the money. 
Tlie draft could only be cashed to the captain, and he 
would not draw the money for my use after my being 
the means of getting him into trouble. 

Overruled by his objections, I once more took my 
station at the post-office. After two hours more of 
watching, I was too disgusted with the business to 
follow it any longer. I entered the office and asked 
for letters for Captain John Weaver. 

** Where do you expect letters from ? ** asked the clerk. 

•* One from London, England.'* 

"It was delivered to order yesterday," said the 
man, as he resumed the occupation from which I had 
interrupted him. 

I hastened to the St. Charles, but Mr. Sherman had 
left the house an hour before. I then went on board 
the schooner, and learnt that he had just gone ashore 
with the chief officer. It was not until the afternoon 
that I succeeded in finding him. 

" We have been acting like fools," he exclaimed, 
when I told him that the letter had been delivered. 
«The captain is sharper than I thought, and the 
chances are that he will escape us, and take your 
money with him." 

Bidding me follow him, he hastened into the 
street. We went into the nearest bank, and Mr. 
Sherman inquired of a clerk what banks in the city 
accepted drafts from banks in London. 

"I believe there are only two," answered the clerk; 
ourselves and the bank of Louisiana." 

** I wish to know," continued Mr. Sherman, ** if a 
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draft for two thousand five hundred dollars, or there- 
abouts, payable to John Weaver, has been present-ed 
here yesterday or to-day." 

The young man told us that such a draft had been 
presented, accepted, and paid in due course that 
morning. The captain had got the money, and would 
undoubtedly leave the city without being caught. 

The next day, while Mr. Sherman was purchasing 
stores I amused myself by walking about the city. 
The third municipality, where most of the inhabitants 
are of Spanish descent, is the most interesting part 
of it. It is the favourite resort of the sailors visiting 
the port. The gay saloons and gambling hells in 
other localities of the city which are patronised by 
the skippers, are seldom visited by the genuine tar. 

I entered a house of entertainment much of the 
stamp of our London music-halls, where, while dis- 
cussing a sherry-cobbler and a cigar, a ballet may be 
witnessed in which female Creoles exhibit the national 
dances of the country. Amongst the audience, in 
full enjoyment of the scene, I recognised Tony, the 
Maltese sailor, who confirmed Mr. Sherman's con- 
jecture as to Captain Weaver's having anchored in a 
i>ight near the mouth of the river, and coming on in 
u steamer. 

Tony's application for his discharge had been 
refused, and he had run away. I mentioned my 
desire to find Captain Weaver, and was told that 
the latter had assuredly sailed ; that he only came to 
the city for a day or two, and that any attempt to 
find him in it now must result in disappointment. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



I LEABNT from Tony that he ^as going to coll the 
next day on the Englisli Consul as a distressed and 
shipwrecked seaman, and obtain from him an oppor- 
tunity of sailing for London. He advised me to 
accompany him. There ivas a ray of hope in this, — a 
chance of my once more reaching home and beginning 
the world anew. I met Tony on the Levee the next 
morning, and we went to the British Consulate. We 
were kindly received, but the Consul said all that ho 
could do for UB would be to ship us on board thu 
first English vessel leaving the port. 

I told him that I was not a seaman. 

" No matter," said he ; "if you are ausions to go 
home yon can do something to earn your pasBi^e. 
You are young, and apparently healthy. Work vrill 
do you no harm." 

The nest day I bade Mr. Sherman and Robinson 
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good-bye, and went on board a brig bound for tlie 
coast of Honduras, and from thence to London. My 
name was entered in the articles as an ordinary 
seaman, and I found but little difficulty in performing 
the duties required of me. Four days after leaving 
New Orleans we anchored off Balize, where we sent 
ashore several tons of cargo, and then sailed for 
Truxillo to take in freight for London. Bluefields, 
where we anchored, is a collection of bamboo houses, 
with the exception of a few other buildings, princi- 
pally used or occupied by English merchants. 

The work of taking aboard cargo immediately com- 
menced, and was performed by the natives. Our 
freight consisted mostly of dye-woods, of which 
there were several kinds. Besides this, we shipped 
about three tons of Caoutchouc, or Lidia-rubber. I 
had left London for the purpose of learning some- 
thing, and was now determined to do so. I made 
inquiries of the officers and natives, and took some 
trouble to acquire a little knowledge by my owi3 
observation. In this manner I learnt something of 
the history and nature of that strange substance 
which, like thousands of other interesting natural 
productions, I once thought beneath my notice. 

The second mate of the brig had been trading to 
Central America for several years^ and had obtained 
much general information concerning the trade in 
which he had been engaged. 

From him and others I learnt that India-rubber, or 
caoutchouc (its Indian name), is a milky juice that 
flows from the wounded tissues of many plants found 
in both the Old and the New World. When drawn 
from the tree and held in vessels, the insoluble sub- 
stance in the aqueous liquid rises to the top like cream 
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on a dish of milk. It forms about half the mass, and 
is a mixture of carbon and hydrogen. 

In the year 1785 M. de la Condamine, a French 
Academician, endeavoured to make known to his 
countrymen something of the nature and properties 
of caoutchouc. He wrote a memoir upon the article, 
but it excited very little attention. It was not sup- 
posed that the substance could be procured in large 
q[uantities, or that it could be put to much practical 
use. About the beginning of the present century small 
quantities of caoutchouc were brought to England 
from India, but for thirty years the principal use made 
of it was that of rubbing out pencil marks ; hence it 
received the name of India-rubber. 

Ever since 1842 the demand for caoutchouc has 
been constantly increasing, and 4,000 cwt. is now 
said to be annually imported into England from the 
province of Para, in Brazil. A still larger quantity is 
brought from India and Java. Indeed, Java sends ns 
the most, but it is of an inferior quality to that 
brought from most other places, for the reason that 
it is more glutinous. 

In the East the tree supplying the largest quantity 
is the Ficus elastica, a tree of the order MoracesB. 
The Siphonia elastica, found in. Brazil and Central 
America, gives the best kind of India-rubber now 
brought to Europe. 

Caoutchouc is obtained with but little trouble 
by the natives of the countries where it grows. A 
trench is made in the ground at the foot of a tree, in 
which an incision has been made, from which the 
milky fluid runs into the trench, and when hardened 
is taken from it in a large shapeless mass. Some« 
thneB they give the India-rubber of commerce the shape 
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of ainmals and other things, by making rude models 
of clay, which are dipped several times in the 
thickening mass of gum, and take a new coat each 
time. The model is then broken, and taken out in 
small pieces from a hole made for that purpose. In 
the masses of caoutchouc that have been procured 
from the pits at the foot of the trees, there are often 
found sand and other substances that have been placed 
in the pits as the milky juice was hardening, for the 
purpose of adding to its weight. Hence buyers now 
insist upon an allowance being made for these 
adulterations; and so those who live by gathering 
caoutchouc from the trees, do not receive so much 
for the proceeds of their labour as they might have 
done with a little more honesty. Only a small 
quantity, chiefly from South America, can be used 
without the trouble of freeing it from impurities. 

There is much about India-rubber that is peculiar 
to itself. At 2^ above the freezing-point it is as 
hard as wood. At the temperature of 100°, although 
its form is unchanged, it will unite with itself so per- 
fectly that the eye cannot discover where a knife 
has severed it. After being brought to a tempe- 
rature of 150°, its primitive appearance is altogether 
lost. 

The first improvement made in the use of this sub- 
stance was commenced by Mr. T. Hancock, in 1819. 
He invented a piece of machinery called the masticator, 
by which he worked fragments of India-rubber into 
large blocks and sheets. He also discovered that the 
article so manufactured could be dissolved in oil of 
turpentine. 

This discovery led to the invention of the water- 
proof coat by Mr. Charles Macintosh, whose aami^ ^a^ 
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now nsed to denominate the article, and has become a 
dictionary word with that signification. 

Previous to 1842 no experiments made with caout- 
chouc could overcome three defects it possessed for 
mechanical purposes. It would become hard with a 
little cold, relax and become sticky with a little heat, 
and would dissolve in oil and grease. 

These defects in the article were fbrst overcome by 
Mr. Goodyear, an American, who took out a patent for 
India-rubber goloshes, now so universally worn. 

Soon after this, Mr. Hancock produced what is now 
known as vulcanised India-rubber. The improved 
material, being found perfectly elastic, capable of re* 
sisting heat, cold, and solvents, and easily moulded to 
any shape, has been fast superseding the use of iron^ 
wood, leather, and many other articles, for various 
purposes. 

It is used for buffers of locomotives in place of steel 
springs ; for valves, washers, and other parts of ma- 
chinery, and is found much more effective than leather. 
After being permanently reduced to a melted state, it 
is the most useful lute that can be found for pneu- 
matic machinery. Stoppers and stop- cocks lubricat<ed 
with it remain firm and completely air-tight. 

For tubes, and many other things connected with 
science and art, caoutchouc is now invaluable, and 
the uses for which caoutchouc may be profitably applied 
are constantly being discovered, so that its importation 
into England has quadrupled within ten years. 

As the vast unexplored forests of America, and of 
the large islands of the Indian Ocean, must contain 
unlimited supplies of caoutchouc, it is not unreason- 
able to believe that it will be far more extensively 
nsed than at present. We may expect that ships will 
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yet be built of a substance that neither cannon-balls 
nor water can penetrate — ships that cannot sink by a 
collision, and that cannot go to pieces on a lee shore ; 
and that ebonite, which is now used for combs, 
door-knobs, and ornaments, will be extensively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of other useful articles. 

An average-sized tree producing caoutchouc will 
yield from fifty to sixty pounds. It is not a tree that 
needs cultivation, and this quantity can be procured 
with not more than five minutes' toil. 

In Assam, and some other countries where India- 
rubber is produced in rude masses, or as used in 
commerce, it may be purchased away from the coast 
at less than a penny per pound. Small as this price 
is, a mass of caoutchouc of a few pounds weight is 
valuable where labour is cheap. 

When forming from the trees in the forest, it cannot 
be well protected against thieves. At a little village 
north of Bluefields I saw a notorious character publicly 
flogged with the cat for his robberies from those who 
were honestly trying to live by gathering caoutchouc. 
The man was a repulsive-looking creature, half Indian 
and half negro, and had long been carrying on his 
depredations unsuspected by his victims. He was at 
last discovered, and obliged to take to the forest and 
river for a home. While hiding from justice, he still 
followed the same business with partners, some of whom 
acted as ** cat's paws," and others as receivers, and a 
large canoe-load of caoutchouc for some time had 
nightly been stolen from those to whom it rightly 
belonged. A day or two before our visit to the place 
the man had been caught, and was punished just 
after our arrival. 




CHAFrBB sxvn. 



VTABD BOUKD. 



Wb were just starting for our homeward voyage n% s 
boat hailed the brig, and presently several trunks and 
boxes were hoisted on board as passengers' Inggago, 
belonging to a Mrs. Moody, who came on hoard 
shortly after with her daughter and servant. 

The first mate was hasy superistending the nnfurling 
of the sails, most of the crew being aloft at the work, 
so I stepped forward with the second mate to assist 
the passengers in coming on board. The face of tho 
daughter, the first that showed itself over the bulwarks, 
was the moBt beautiful one I had ever seen. I had 
never previously taken moch notice of female lovs- 
UneBS ; bnt as her face rose above the bulwarks, 
beautiful as the sun from the sea, like another VenuB 
rieing from the deep, instead of stepping forward &=d 
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assisting her down to the deck, I remained motion- 
less, staxing at her in a manner that was undoubtedly 
gauclie and rude. I was suddenly aroused from a 
state of semi-unconsciousness by being pushed out of 
the way by the mate, who caught hold of the young 
lady and placed her gently on the deck. 

Mrs. Moody came next, and received the attentions 
of the officer, who conducted the mother and daughter 
to the cabin that had been prepared for them. Mr. 
Barry, the mate, left me to look after the servant, if I 
pleased to do so. She was about forty years of age, 
and was for, very far, from being lovely, or even good- 
looking. She was much worse than plain. I wan 
not a second in deciding what to do, and in that brief 
periiKi of time many thoughts passed through my 
mind. I would not act like the second mate, altboagh 
for the manner in which I had just been treated, ther^ 
was a strong inducement to do so. I asffiMied the* nof' 
yant in reaching the deck, and while doing no I itaw ihti 
young giil, IGss Moody, turn an eye iowardu itm, 

I was annoyed and homiliated at th« rvJih ynnh f/f 
which the officer had moved n^ie out of ih4f ymy. I 
knew thai mr face was hwmhn^ wiUi a neum of »har/i«^ 
I felt eroellj msahed^ aiid va^ ^nHfniuti mUUfr a nir^/ttn 
desira Hoar Terexigt. I t/Jiad x^vt fvr^^d juy Xmh ymii^/u 
in Kle, aikd ikjfc hkriL U^^»i;;i^/t </f ih^A4f *fu4^ Us^;r 

I wjw hi liut ^f:f>'xA iidA*/t -y^t^/h,^ »v^ }/<^v?* -w* 
got tlifc tsif T^^ viil Vy **k i JW^I. It i'XA>'y/^^X ^'***^ ^ 
abould Idrri; IrvuiU -r-^na, ^.au %sf^ i»4^ r^'A Vy 't^ >fl4 
of tlie Wfni^ lr*jnj»yi xa^ r.-^ ;uv i^yf4»(, tfUM 3k$!l 
ggmnr^ j0%; isui i m^^ ;uv ii^uvt ;Mnr4 ^bi«( » 
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ing the sndden dislike that I had taken to him. I 
may have been somewhat stupid in learning my duty, 
and perhaps I did not do my best in performing the 
little I did understand. 

I know that while Miss Mary Moody was on the 
deck, my eyes were most of the time turned towards 
her. She was about fifteen years of age, and very 
beautiful. Mrs. Moody was the widow of a merchant 
who had established himself in business in Honduras 
five years before, and when nearly ready to return 
to Europe to pass the remainder of his days free 
from the cares of business, he was taken ill of fever 
and died. 

One day Mr. Barry was assisting in preparing a 
sail for sending aloft. Throwing the end of a line 
towards me, he exclaimed, *^ Put that through the 
grummet." I had not yet learnt what a grummet 
was, and for a second or two I hesitated, trying to 
comprehend what he wished me to do. 

I should not have done so. The wisest plan is 
always, in like cases, to confess one's ignorance and 
ask for information. 

The mate had been annoyed at my stupidity several 
times before, and irritated at not seeing his orders 
immediately obeyed, he caught up the line and gave 
me a blow with the end of it. Nothing could have 
pleased me more, for a strong vindictive feeling had 
been burning in my mind ever since he had thrust 
me away from him in the presence of a young beauty 
who now occupied all my thoughts. "Now is the 
time for revenge," thought I ; ** now or never,** 

Catching up the ** lug " of the sail, I struck him 
a heavy blow on the head with the ear-ring. He fell 
upon the deck insensible. It was not until the mate 
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had for some time received the attention of the captain 
and steward, that he began to come round. They had 
leisure then to attend to me. 

The captain was too sensible a man to put me in 
irons and give me a free passage to London. That, 
in his opinion, would not sufficiently punish me for 
the offence I had committed. During the rest of the 
voyage I was bullied by all the officers of the brig. 
I was made to perform extra and disagreeable duty. 
While others in my watch were smoking their pipes 
and ** yarning ** on the forecastle, I was employed in 
polishing brass, or performing some duty not really 
necessary, but given me as a punishment. 

To have refused to obey orders would have resulted 
in my being flogged, and I was thus compelled to 
obey. I had agreed to work my passage to London, 
and as long as only work was required of me, I could 
not reasonably refuse to do it. 

The men were my friends, and would gladly have 
saved me from much degradation if they could have 
done so, but they could not. Some of them advised 
me to refuse to do anything not usually a part of an 
ordinary seaman's duty, and to do nothing when the 
watch to which I belonged were unemployed. 

" Why don't you take a rope's-ending like a 
man ? " said one of the men. " If you can do it 
without giving in, they'll have to take you the rest 
of the voyage like a gentleman. You'll be a dis- 
tinguished passenger, with some one to attend on 
you." 

There was not a day on which I did not suffer 
more wretchedness from the degradation to which I 
was subjected, than any corporal punishment the 
officers could have given me would have caused ; but 
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I could not follow the advice given me by Tony and 
otiiors. 

There was one aboard of the vessel who most not 
know of my submitting to a greater bomiliation than 
that of fulfilling my contract by working my passage 
home. I would have jumped overboard and been 
drowned before allowing any violence at the bands of 
the officers to be offered to me. 

The vessel anchored off Cowes, and Mrs. Moody 
went ashore with her daughter and servant, intending 
to go by the steamboat to Southampton, where she 
would remain for a few days before taking the train 
for London. I tried to learn their town address from 
the old servant, who had always been very civil to 
me, but she did not know it. They left me suffering 
under the fear that I should never again behold the 
girl whom I had almost learnt to worship as a divinity. 
As she went over the side her eyes were turned npon 
me, and I thought I could read in them an expression 
of pity. I did not want that ; and a feeling, almost 
of dislike, for a moment got possession of me. 

Never until that moment did I fully understand the 
power held by one who possesses gold, and never did 
I so fully realise the helplessness of one who has none, 
and has to barter time and Uberty for food. 

With the moiey I should have received in New 
Orleans, I might have been a passenger in the ship 
and conversed with Mary Moody daily. We should 
have been happy companions for each other during 
the voyage, and I might have accompanied her to 
London. Now as the boat pushed away, I was 
degradingly set to sweep the deck by Mr. Barry. 






CHAPTEB XXTm. 



DiaAPPOINTED. 



Aa BOon as tbo other eailora stopped aabore nt thu 
London Bocks, I followed their example, but was 
seen by Mr. Barry, who pointed me out to the chief 
officer, and I was called back. 

" Come on — come along," said Tony. 

I hastened on with the others without looking back, 
and just as we got outside of the dock gates Mr. Barry 
overtook me. He knew that having no wages to re- 
ceive, I should not be present when tlie crew were paid 
off, and that he would probably never see me again. 

" I am not going to part with you in this manner," 
be exclaimed, " for we have not squared accounts yet." 

lie waB just on the point of striking me, wbeo ho 
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was prevented by some of the men, who declared that 
if he touched me they would not leave a sound bone 
in his body. He was obliged to leave, and content 
himself with the mortification and annoyance he had 
caused me during the voyage. 

I promised to call on Tony at the Sailors* Home the 
next day, .and started for Uncle John's chambers. He 
was just sitting down to business, and, contrary to 
' my expectation, he seemed pleased to see me. Our 
first greeting over, he listened, apparently with much 
interest, to the narrative of my adventures in Florida. 

" You should have stayed a while longer with Mr. 
Sherman," said he, when I had finished my story.. 
« The pirate undoubtedly returned to his plantation, 
and was caught by those waiting for him. Had you 
stayed till the trial, your money might have been 
returned to you, but I suppose it is too late to talk 
about that now. I hope you have learnt a little 
something since you were away," he added — ** some- 
thing that will assist you to avoid trouble hereafter ? " 

"Yes, I hope so," I replied. "If experience in 
hardships and poverty can teach me an3rthing, I 
should have a little more wisdom now than on leaving 
London. I have learnt one thing that may be of much 
use to me hereafter, and that is, never to go again on 
board a merchant ship as one of her crew, and thus 
place myself under the tyranny of brutes put in 
command over the men, and who are a disgrace to 
the name of man." 

" That's right, Fred," said my uncle. " That reso- 
lution, if it is strong enough to be kept, is worth 
travelling and suflfering much for." 

Before leaving, I obtained another supply of money, 
and the next morning got from an outfitter's proper 
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clothing. I then called a cab, and went down to 
*' the Home ** to see Tony. 

My old shipmates had raised some money, and 
were on " the spree " in a public-house, with steps 
leading down to the river. Tony was quite as bad as 
any of the others. He had mailed many voyages in 
English ships. They all seemed pleased to see me, and 
wished me to join them. This, to a certain extent, 
I could not avoid, so called for glasses all round. 

Having resolved that nothing should ever again 
induce me to go to sea as a common sailor in the 
merchant service, I saw no reason for acting like one 
on shore, so I declined spending the day with them, 
as it was evident that the only pleasure they had in 
view was drinking and smoking to excess. None of 
them had the sense to approve of my resolution ; but, 
on the contrary, they treated it with ridicule. 

<* Thinks too much of himself," said one. 

"Yes, too much of a swell," said another, "I 
wonder what he came here for ? " 

Amid such remarks as these I lefk them, with the 
words ** now or never " in my mind. I had conquered 
a strong temptation tor evil, and was quite proud of 
having done so, although I perhaps might never see 
Tony again. He was a good-hearted fellow, and one 
who had often proved himself my true friend. Indeed, 
he had saved my life. Still, the time was come when 
we must part. I could not often be in his company ; 
and, much as I valued him, I could no longer be his 
companion. His path through life lay in one direc- 
tion, and mine in another. It was his business to 
earn a living by following the life of a seaman, and 
mine was to make myself worthy of and to find 
Mary Moody, or to forget her. 
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I had understood that Mrs. Moody was going to 
London, and I thought it very probable that the 
captain of the vessel in -which we came from Hon- 
duras might be able to give me her address. 

On my way west, I called at Lloyd's, and asked for 
Captain Grey. He was in what is called the *' Captains' 
Boom ; " and after finding him, I had some difficulty 
in making him understand where we had met before. 

**Well: what do you want?" he asked, when I 
had made him cognisant of the fact that I had worked 
a passage with him from New^ Orleans. 

** I wish to learn the address of Mrs. Moody," I 
replied, quite confident, in my ignorance of the world, 
that I was asking nothing more than one gentleman 
might reasonably ask of another. 

The captain stared at me for a moment with an 
expression of surprise, and then answered, *• I dare 
say I could gratify your curiosity with a little trouble, 
if I saw sufficient reason for doing so ; but I don't. 
I do not understand, as a stranger to me and to the 
lady, what right you have to ask me; neither do I 
wish to know." 

The captain took up again the paper, the perusal 
of which had been interrupted by the interview he 
had given me, and there was nothing left but to bid 
him good morning, and retire. At the moment I felt 
that he remembered only the degrading position I had 
held aboard his vessel. I was too young and ignorant 
of the ways of the world to see that, as a gentleman and 
a man of honour, he could not have acted otherwise, 
and I took that for an insult which was simply a matter 
of precaution on his part. . The lesson has not been 
lost upon me. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 



For the present, therefore, I had to ^ve op all hopes 
of finding oat the address of Mre. Moody ; and having 
nothing better to do for a time, I called every morn- 
ing, after breakfast, npon my uncle, at his chambers . 
in Lincoln' H-ina- Fields. 

Uncle John vras atudons to learn what I was going 
to do — ^what occupation I intended to follow for a 
living ; whether trade or a profession. 

" Yon will have to do something, my boy," ho would 
say; " for yonr father did not leave enough to support 
yon in idleness all your days ; and yon have already 
made eonsiderabie inroads into what he did leave yon." 

I Imew that Uncle John was advising me for the 
best, and that, in being guided by him, I &ti<^\^^ \)^ 
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acting in a sensible manner ; bat I was not yet willing 
to forego my earnest desire to see more of the 
world; my cariosity about uncivilized and balf- 
civilized lands had become quite part of my nature, 
and my trip to America had by no means quenched 
that desire. 

Several weeks passed, in which I was constantly 
calling upon Uncle John for further advances of money. 
He never refused me, but always reminded me that I 
was pa3dng twenty per cent, on nearly all that he 
let me have ; and that my honour was his only bond ; 
for as an infant^ as the law considered me, I could not 
be sued for debt. 

** Frederick," said he, one day, " Tm aware that 
you are not yet cured of your disposition for rambling 
about the world. For several days I have been look- 
ing out for a chance for you to see a little more of it 
without quite so much expense as you were at in your 
last trip, and I have been successful. Would you 
like to go to the western coast of Africa ? ** 

** Yes, uncle,'* I replied ; ** any place where I have 
not yet been ; any place but New Orleans, Florida^ or 
Central America." 

<< I am acquainted with the commander of a vessel 
about to sail with stores for the garrison of Bathurst, 
and you can go with him as clerk. Your salary will 
not be much the first year, but in the situation yon 
can see something of a foreign land without spending 
the rest of your money.'* 

There was nothing to detain me in England, 60 
Uncle John's proposal was accepted at once. I hud 
but a few days for making preparations for the voyage. 

The vessel was to sail from Portsmouth, and after 
pnttuig oflf the time for my departure from Londoa 
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until the last minnte, I started in a cab loaded with 
luggage for the Waterloo Station. Uncle John would 
not accompany me, yet I had nothing to complain of 
in his kindness towards me. Before parting, he told 
me that should I want any money during my absence 
the captain would cash my order on himself. 

At the Woking Station the up-train from South- 
ampton stopped, so that the two trains were within a 
few feet of each other. A person at the window of 
the carriage in a line with the one I occupied attracted 
my attention with a bow and a smile. It was the 
servant who had accompanied Mrs. Moody and her 
daughter from Honduras. Immediately following this 
discovery another face was seen at the window. 
Hardly conscious of what I was doing, I sprang to 
my feet and tried to open the door. It was locked. 
At that moment the train started, and I was borne 
rapidly away. 

For a while I was nearly frantic in the agony of 
indecision, striving to conquer an inclination to turn 
back the next time the train stopped. At last I hai 
the sense to perceive that, even should I return to 
London within an hour, I should have no better 
chance of finding Mary Moody than on first landing 
in London from the ship, and even if I were certain of 
meeting her by turning back, that I had no right, as a 
stranger, to force myself upon her notice. Yet there 
was something not displeasing in the memory of this 
last meeting with Mary Moody. 

I had uttered the name of Miss Moody while 
trying to open the carriage door. I distinctly remem- 
bered that she rose from her seat, that she suddenly 
changed colour, and that the expression of her faco 
was one of pleasant surprise. 




CHAPTER Tnnr. 

LIEUTEHAKI WABNEB, 

^T labonr as captout'a clerk for three days before the 
ehip Boiled did not give me & very favonrabls impres- 
aion of my chance for an agreeable voyage. I had 
many letters to write and copy, tradeemen's aceonnts 
to examine, and many comnuEEiona to eKecnte, that 
kept me employed early and late. I was told, how- 
ever, that I shonld have but little to do when once 
ont at Bea, which proved to be the case. 

Just as we were weighing anchor for a start, the 
surgeon came aboard. He nas a yoong man whose 
&ee, though changed by the addition of a beard, waa 
fiuniliar to me. It was Banks, the medical stadant, 
who had accompanied me to the Continent. Imioe- 
diately on recognising me he rashed forward uid 
grasped my hand. 

"Fred, my friend," he exclaimed, 'Tm delif^tod 
to see yon. I've been trying to find yon ever Binee 
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tlie night I tried to give a grand dinner to my friends 
at your expense. THere*s not a person in the world I 
respect more than I do you." 

I had nothing in particular to say to Banks in 
answer to this, and as he seemed willing to do all the 
talking, I allowed him to have his own way. He told 
me that my leaving him in the lurch about the dinner 
brought him into great trouble and ridicule, for which 
he was truly thankful. ** That taught me a lesson," 
said he, "that will benefit *me through life; and if I 
escape being a disgrace to my family and country, I 
shall ever believe that the credit is due to you for 
saving me. Ever since that night I have tried to 
live within my income, or rather, allowance, without 
sponging upon my friends. My father has just got 
me appointed surgeon to this ship, and I cannot give 
utterance to my goodwill towards you in any stronger 
language than by expressing the hope that yoti may 
never be one of my patients." 

The vessel was in the command of a lieutenant of 
H.M. Navy, a man of about fifty years of age, and 
who, without merit or patronage, had slowly been 
pushed into his present position by the gentle, force 
of mild circumstances. He could think of nothing 
else but etiquette and discipline. So much had his 
whole soul been absorbed in the study of them, that 
he had neglected everything else, and thus destroyed 
all chance of succeeding in his profession. No man 
can succeed in any occupation where skill and brains are 
required, who has a soul that can be driven frantic at 
the sight of an unpolished button, or annoyed by a 
shirt-frill that seems endowed with a will of its own. 

Lieutenant Warner was well pleased with his posi- 
tion, although he never forgot to tell ua Q9a\l dsy.^ ^^^ 



\ 
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only a strong duty he owed to the service compelled 
him to take it. He was now a commander, in plaea 
of heing an inferior officer of the vessel. He sat at 
the head of a table, and as he was never happy with- 
out an audience — ^without pupils to whom he eonld 
teach his rules of etiquette — ^the first officer, Banks, 
and myself were each day compelled to dine in his 
company. He would be just two hours over dinner — ^not 
a minute more or less ; and a hungry man could have 
eaten ever3rthing put on th*e table in two minutes. 

Not a word was allowed to be spoken by either of 
us, but ** Amen," to the grace, uttered by himself. 

He was very circumstantial, wandering, and irrele- 
vant in his conversation, which was never instructive, 
or even amusing for its folly. He passed hours in 
trying to make us grateful for the opportunity we had 
of being educated into gentlemen under his example 
and instructions. 

The two hours each day at dinner were even more 
tedious than those I passed while watching for Captain 
Weaver at the post-office in New Orleans. There 
I could be amused by gazing on those who were 
passing by ; nor was I compelled to listen to plati- 
tudes delivered in a slow, hesitating, drawling manner ; 
and there was no one there trying to teach me deport- 
ment and the art of dressing. If Banks or I placed 
a hand or elbow on the table, if we did not sit per- 
fectly upright, or if our eyes happened to wander from 
ihe table, the commander would make an impressive 
pause, and looking sharply at us, would call our atten- 
tion to the fact that we had forgotten ourselves. Then 
he would return to the subject upon which he ha4 
been talking, with marked emphasis on the words, 
fAa I was saying before this interruption,'* &c., &o. 
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Every one in the ship disliked him, and with good 
reason. He was always finding fault with what no 
other officer would have taken the slightest notice 
of; and so intent was his mind in detecting little 
errors, that I helieve he would more readily have 
overlooked in any of those under his command a real 
neglect of duty. Money, promotion, and respectable 
employment were undoubtedly very good things, but 
they were purchased too dear when received under 
Lieutenant Warner. He made our lives miserable. 
The man was fast driving us mad or silly. Had 
Banks and I been allowed to take our meals with the 
rough sailors in the forecastle, we could have learned 
something from their conversation and been agreeably 
entertained, but not one original idea could we glean 
from the tyrannical idiot who made us the victims of 
his system of ** converting us into gentlemen." 

After several long conversations on the subject. 
Banks and I determined to leave the vessel on the first 
opportunity. We had come to the conclusion that we 
had nothing to lose by doing so. The situation of 
captain's clerk I did not think worth taking much 
trouble to retain. It certainly was not worth keeping 
at the sacrifice of all happiness. 

" I came aboard this ship,** said Banks, " for the 
ptrpose of getting away from home, and having a 
voyage at sea, and now I have nothing to lose by 
deserting. What little knowledge I have got of sur- 
gical science I can take with me. I have no fear of 
occupying a lower or a more uncomfortable position 
in my profession than I do at present, and therefore 
a, change can do me no harm.'' 

Accordingly it was decided that we should leave the 
vessel on the first favourable opportunity. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 



i. YlSrr 10 ST. HELENA. 



The appearance of Bathnrst and ita vicinity did not 
give UB a strong temptation to forsake the ship. 
There was nothing inviting about it. We conld not 
remain hidden in the town, waiting the departnie 
of the vessel, for the place was not large enough to 
conceal us. Had we deserted there, our only way 
would have been to enter the forest and live for S 
time with the monkeys. 

While heBitating what we should do, wo leaint 

that the vessel had been ordered south immediately, 

with stores for H.M. steam-frigate Hercules, now on her 

, way to St. Helena, and so sudden was our departnrei 
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that we had no opportunity of getting ashore after learn- 
ing that we were again to sail. I had seen another part 
of the world, but was not much the wiser for it. The 
few negroes and their bamboo huts, a few sallow- 
faced English merchants and their long low wooden 
warehouses, were hardly worth while coming so far 
to see, while having to suffer the disagreeable lessons 
given by our commander during the voyage. To the 
delight of all on board the vessel, we left Bathurst 
and sailed for the south the same evening. 

Lieutenant Warner was an ingenious man, with a 
brain fertile in producing "methods" and occasions 
for the annoyance of others. It is possible that he 
was acting under a strong sense of duty, which made 
him always on the look-out for some reason, however 
whimsical, for delivering a lecture and demanding the 
strictest attention to it. 

Had he not told us daily that the sun rose in the 
east and set in the west, that day was not night, that 
honesty was the best policy, and other equally novel 
scraps of information, his company might have been 
a little more bearable. As it was. Banks and I were 
compelled to take a few more weeks* instruction from 
him, and each day, while doing so, our dislike to the 
man became stronger. 

We found the Hercules anchored off James Town 
npon our reaching St. Helena, and an opportunity 
was again given us for going ashore, but not of 
escaping from the kind attentions of our commander. 
He would accompany us to Longwood, and to the 
place where Bonaparte had been buried. Thus all 
interest in visiting this romantic place was lost to us 
by being in the coinpany of one so determined to 
make our visit only interesting and instructive lafl^Kt 
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his own fashion. I believe that before going ashore 
be had read up for the occasion. 

" Do not think of going to Longwood withont me," 
he told ns before landing. '' I have been here before, 
nnd a visit to the place with one who can show and 
explain all will be much more pleasant than yoa can 
otherwise make it.'* 

He commenced with the beginning, telling ns that 
St. Helena was discovered by the Portnguese in 
1502, and that it had been in the possession of Eng- 
land since 1610 ; that the island was ten and a half 
miles long, and seven in breadth ; and that its popu- 
lation was abont five thousand five hundred sonls. 
Then followed a long and more minute description of 
the place, in which the height of the mountains in the 
interior, and of the perpendicular wall this singular 
island presents to the sea was given, and succeeded 
by an account of its vegetable productions. 

This done, he made a new start, and told us that 
when he was a boy there was a celebrated French 
general, named Napoleon Bonaparte. Then he gave 
us the history of that " most remarkable man '* from 
his boyhood up to the time of his death, following up 
the whole by telling us that the remains of the " little 
corporal'* were ultimately removed by the Prince de 
Joinville to France. 

Any excursion on land is interesting after having 
passed several weeks at sea, but mine to Longwood 
was made disagreeable by the society of one for whom 
I could not avoid a feeling somewhat kindred to con- 
tempt. After following the example of all who visit 
Longwood, by each breaking off and taking away a 
small twig from Napoleon's willow, we returned to the 
town. 
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Being satisfied that by drawing on my uncle for 
money, I should not be asking a favour of Captain 
Warner, but merely be transacting a matter of business, 
I told him that I was in want of one hundred pounds. 

"Your uncle told me,** said he, **to let you have 
what money you might want, and I shall do so with- 
out asking any questions ; but at the same time I deem 
it my duty to ofier you some advice." 

The duty of course was fulfilled, and I had to 
listen for an hour to the assertion, given in fifty 
different ways, and repeated backwards and forwards, 
that young men could not be too careful of their 
money, and that often the possession of it was a 
curse instead of a blessing. 

At the time of drawing this money I had hopes 
that Banks and I might be able to escape in some 
other vessel, or in some way remove ourselves from 
the care and tuition of our kind but foolish captain, 
but this hope we found it impossible to realise. 
St. Helena was little more than a garrison, and 
a hiding-place in it was not easily obtained. We 
tried to make a bargain with an old lady to con- 
ceal us until our vessel had sailed, but could not. 
She said that the authorities would **come down** 
upon her as soon as we made our appearance after the 
departure of the vessel. 

Banks then tried to make an arrangement with the 
skipper of a Yankee ship bound for China; but he 
would not even take us as passengers without our 
giving him some proof that we had the right to leave. 
So we were obliged once more to put to sea with 
Lieutenant Warner. 




CHAPTER XXXIL 



OLE FOR LIFE. 



Three n-eeks after lea^-iog SI. Helena, we anchored near 
the month of the Quilla, a few miles nortli of Loango, 
and south of Fernando Po, on the African coast. 

" If we are allowed to put our feet ashore here," 
said Banks, " I, for one, shall not come aboard again. 
A&ica is < a large country,' as our learned skipper hoe 
told US, so we shall have plenty of room to escape. I 
am willing to suffer anything but a longer imprison- 
ment in the ship. Indeed this skipper and I must 
part, and to use your favourite espression, it must be 

We were to stay at this place nntil the next morn- 
ing, and during the forenoon two boats were sent 
ashore, one for some fowls and other fresh provisionB, 
and the other to convey the first ofiicer, who vas 
to make some inqniriea of the natives. 'Vfe obtained 
pormiBsiou to go ashore with that officer, bat were 
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not allowed to take any fire-arms, our cautious com- 
mander being afraid that we might get lost should we 
be tempted to stroll far enough from the village for 
the purpose of beating up game. 

Soon after reaching the shore, we turned off for a 
stroll beneath the shade of some trees lying at a 
distance to the south of the village. As soon as we 
were concealed from sight by the bushes, Banks and 
I took to our heels, at a brisk pace, and were soon in 
the wilderness. 

We knew that Loango was only about twenty miles 
away, and that it was sometimes visited by merchant 
vessels, chiefly in the Portuguese trade, by one of which 
we might hope to reach Europe or the East Indies, 
so as to be able to get back to England in due course. 

About sunset we had already placed between us and 
the village a distance that left us no fear of being 
captured by our companions. Banks selected a ledge 
of rocks for our bivouac for the night — a place very 
difficult of access, and only to be reached by assisting 
each other. Here we were safe from molestation by 
wild beasts, the only enemies we had to fear. Indeed, 
the spot was well chosen, and of this we had sufficient 
evidence during the night by the roaring of a lion. 

The creature had found our retreat, and, disap- 
pointed in not being able to reach us, he expressed 
that disappointment in deep, angry growls. 

The sun rose bright and clear, and we rose with it, in- 
tending to resume our journey, but a low rolHng sound, 
somewhat resembling distant thunder, at our feet, told 
us that with the night the danger that had threatened 
us had not passed away. We looked over the precipico 
and saw a huge lion gazing upon us with eyes express* 
ing hunger and rage, so our journey was delayed. 
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The son rose hlA in the hemvens, and its beams oame 
down npon ns like fi^mes of fire. We had eaten no 
food since eieb; o'clock on the morning of leaving the 
ship — a period of al^oat thirty hours — yet we were 
not snfericg from hanger. A raging, bnining thirst 
prevented that. Xever had I felt the son so burning 
hot, and we could no; obtain the least protection from 
it. The barren rock upon which we were standing 
formed a focus for all it* rays. 

Perspiration flowed from ns in streams, and the 
ra^b! thirst became fiercer and fiercer each moment. 
Exposed as we were to the rays of the snn, we were 
tantalised by the sight of a thicket not more than two 
handred yards away. How we longed for the shelter 
of its trees, for water, for death — for anything but the 
horrible ^^ony we were soflering! There was no 
hope of present relief, for under the shade of the rock 
the lion was patiently waiting for ns to come down. 
Much of the time he seemed to be asleep, bat occa- 
sionally he would rouse up. look towards us, utter a 
lond. prolonged growl, and again place his chin on the 
ground, and close his eyes. 

Banks, apparently, sifered more than I did. When 
the sun was about two hours past its meridian, he 
became frantic. In a hoarse whisp>er he spoke of 
throwing himself over, and letting the lion put an end 
to Lis su^erings. I tried to comfort him, by saying 
that the sun would disappear in a few hoars more; 
that the patience of the lion would wear itself out ; or 
that an opportunity of escape would be opened ap to as. 

'' No,'* he exclaimed: '* something tells me that one 
of ns must die here. Which of us, God only knows. 
and the lion does not care." 

There was a strange expression in his eyes, ti»llwg 
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of physical suffering, despair, and madness. After 
raving wildly for awhile, he suddenly ceased, and be- 
came more calm, and seemed to suffer less ; he talked 
with greater ease, as though his parched tongue had 
been moistened with water. 

" Do you see that thicket ? " he asked, pointing to 
it. "If the lion had you, he would drag you there, 
and make a meal of you, and I should escape. I have 
given you warning, so now look out for yourself. It is 
God for us both, and one of us for the lion." 

" Why should both die, when one may be saved?" 

I had thought that Banks was mad, but something 
told me now that there was method in his madness, 
and that his words were wordly wise. I did not 
believe that he could live twelve hours longer in our 
present position. I might not do so myself. There 
was no apparent prospect of the lion leaving ns during 
the afternoon, and if he did not desert us then, there 
was no hope of his leaving us in the night. Pro- 
bably he would try to reach us — a feat he would 
attempt in the night in preference to day. The creature 
might not have been hungry on first discovering ns, 
and be only nursing his appetite. As these thoughts 
passed rapidly through my brain, I also became 
suddenly inspired with the conviction that it was 
better for one to be saved than for both to die. 

** Now, then," exclaimed Banks, advancing towards 
me, " are you ready ?" 

I made no -answer. In fact I had time for none, 
for he sprang upon me like a tiger. Catching hold 
of my body, he hurled me on to the brink of the 
precipice. I had just time to catch hold of him with 
both hands — one of them in the mass of curling hair I 
had so often admired. Seeing that I was not to go 
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Qis&t alone in that attempt, he moved from the edge 
of the platform, and used all his strength to disengage 
himself from my grasp, a feat which he accomplished 
only after a long and severe straggle. 

The lion, aroused by the contest, kept his eyei 
I fixed upon us, uttering loud roars, and lathing his 
tail, as he passed up and down at the foot of the plat- 
form. Banks had now become demoniacally excited. 
Every faculty of his mind was bent on the accomplish- 
ment of the one idea of forcing me over the ledge of 
the rock. The platform upon which we were standing 
was about sixteen feet in length ; twelve feet wide at 
one end, and seven at the other, and one end about 
three feet lower than the other. 

As we now stood facing each other. Banks was on 
the higher ground. He was also two inches or more 
taller than I, and in our next encounter I saw that he 
must have the advantage. 

'' Avast 1 Banks/' I exclaimed. ''Listen to me for 
one moment. If one is to die, let us cast lots.*' 

He hardly seemed to hear this appeal, but rushed 
upon me. In size, strength, and will for this encounter 
I was for from being his equal, and his attack could 
only be successfully met by cool and deliberate pre- 
caution. As he rushed towards me, instead of rising 
to meet him, I threw myself suddenly at his feet, and 
he fell headlong over me, close to the edge of the rock. 
My being on the lower ground had been greatly in 
my favour ; and by hastily rising to my feet, I could 
easily have thrown him over, but I did not attempt ii 
He arose, and again rushed towards me. His whole soul 
was intent on the struggle, and as he came towards me 
vdth outstretched arms and opened hands to grasp 
me, I closed my fist, and dealt him a blow between 
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the eyes. He reeled under the shock, and turned half 
round and fell. Stunned by the blow, he lay senseless 
for a time ; then staggering suddenly to his feety he 
reeled, and fell headlong over the precipice. 

The lion sprang upwards ydth a deafening roar, and 
caught Banks in his descent. Having first quenched his 
thirst by a draught of blood, he then dragged the body 
into the thicket. My sufferings from thirst and hunger 
were forgotten in the horror of that scene. Kneeling 
down and uttering a few words of thanksgiving for 
the mercy so wonderfully vouchsafed to me, I felt that 
this struggle bad made me a wiser and a better man. 




CHAPTER XXXIIl. 



I vijls a deserter, I might have been a homicide ; yot 
I felt how wonderfully I had been delivered from 
danger and from peril, when both eeemed ready to 
overwhelm me. I descended from the rock a solitaiy 
wanderer in the wilds of Africa, not knovring whither 
to tnm. I could not go back to the ship, and relate 
the horrible catastrophe which had jnat closed with 
the death of poor Banks. The sailing of the yeasel 
no doubt had been delayed, and a party sent on short 
were as sorely then making a search for na; but 
mnch as I now regretted having left the ship I eonld 
Qot return to it. 
I hastened southward, nearly &antio with the doun 
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of removing myself as far as possible from the scene. 
Nature seemed to have endowed me with more than 
human power of endurance. While exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun on the rock, I was dying with 
thirst, and was so weak that I could hardly stand. 
Now I moved over the ground with ease and speed 
that astonished myself. The sun went down, and 
darkness began to gather over the plain. The fear of 
having to be out another night caused me to continue 
my exertions, and just as it became so dark that there 
was much difficulty in keeping on in the right direction, 
I saw a light gleaming a few hundred yards away. 

On drawing near it I was met by a pack of dogs 
that seemed ready to devour me. I was rescued from 
them by a negro, who conducted me to the fire, where 
I found several men and women having a feast. I 
snatched a calabash of milk from the hands of one 
of the women, and surprised every one present by 
the avidity with which I devoured its contents. 

I was well entertained until the next morning, and 
then shown the way to Loango. In my desire to 
express some gratitude for the hospitality the blacks 
had shown me, I took out my purse and gave the 
two men who ha<^ put me on the track a sovereign 
each. The instant they saw the shining gold, both 
seized me. Eesistance availed me nothing, and I 
was violently thrown to the ground, and my money 
and everything else taken from my pockets. 

This robbery was committed with a show of animosity 
that seemed strangely inconsistent with the hospitable 
manner in which I had been treated by them. As 
long as they took me for a runaway sailor, as penniless 
as tbemselves they had assisted me and treated me 
with kindness ; but the mere sight of gold extin^^li^^^ 
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every charitable thought, and transformed them into 
demons and robbers. 

I entered Loango without a shilling of the money 
lately received from Lieutenant Warner. The negroes 
I had just left would make me eat and drink with 
them, thinking I was a person in need of their 
assistance. They did so without the hope of reward. 
The Christian people of the town would give me 
nothing to eat because I could give them nothing in 
consideration, and I began to have serious thoughts 
about returning to the negroes in the wilderness, 
fearing that I must starve should I remain much 
longer with those who professed to be civilised people. 

Before I had been twenty-four hours in Loango I 
began to hope that the vessel from which I had deserted 
might call at the place and give me an opportunity of 
leaving it. Even the tuition of Lieutenant Warner 
was more endurable than hunger. There was an 
English consul in the town, but I knew that he would 
look with disfavour upon any application I might 
make to him for assistance, as I was a deserter; 
and I had not confidence in my ability for deceiving 
others to go to him with any other story than the 
true one. However, my anxiety fbr the future was 
presently removed by the arrival of a large Portu- 
guese ship, bound for Goa. One of the sailors eonld 
speak a little English, and with his assistance I 
made application for a berth on board the vesseL 
The captain seemed pleased at having an English 
sailor under his command, and, once more, I had a 
home. 

My knowledge of a seaman's duty was hardly suf- 
ficient for what I had undertaken to perform. Aboard 
AD English vessel my i^orance of a sailor's duty 
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would have brought me into much trouble. Every 
one would have had a feeling of ill-will against me 
for trying to obtain money that I could not earn. 
The men would have called me a ** soldier," and would 
have told me daily that they were doing my work. It 
was dilBferent on this Portuguese ship, for I believe 
that they all felt pleased to find that I was but of little 
use on the vessel. It gave them a fine opportunity of 
claiming a high superiority over the English, and they 
made themaelves quite happy in convincing me that, 
as a sailor, I was ignorant and unskilful when com- 
pared with Portuguese sailors. I would not tell them 
that I was not an English sailor, for I had claimed to 
be one in order to get away from Loango, and I did 
not wish to wound the vanity they certainly felt at 
their own supposed superiority. They seemed to 
pity me for my misfortune of having been bom an 
Englishman, and in lieu of deriding me for my igno- 
rance, all tried to rival one another in giving me such 
nautical information as they possessed. We reached 
Goa after a pleasant passage, during which I had been 
converted by the kind attentions of the officers and 
crew into a very good Portuguese sailor, with a strong 
love for chocolate. 

I had but one subject for complaint aboard the 
Portuguese vessel, and that, with a strong English ' 
appetite, was a serious one. I was allowed but a 
very small quantity of food. A cup or two of choco- 
late, a small biscuit, some dried fruit, and a piece of 
dry salt-fish, occasionally varied by the substitution 
of coarse and hard salt junk, was supposed to be all 
the daily food we required. With this fare the Por- 
tuguese were quite satisfied. I was not, and whenever 
I made any complaint, I was sure to hear 8omQ^bix^.1^ 
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expressive of the belief that Englishmen, as well as 
most people from the north of Europe, were but little 
better than swine. 

Goa is a city that has the appearance of having 
been for a long time dying of old age. Sverytbing 
seems stmck by the hand of Time, and to be sufTeiing 
severely from the blow. The city is guarded by forts 
and castles, on which are mounted many heavy gnus. 
It is situated on the river Mandova. 

Joaquin, the sailor who could speak English, and I, 
left the Portuguese ship at this port with the hope of 
getting another that would convey us anywhere but 
back to Europe. 

During the time wo were in the city, we had no 
trouble in finding shelter. A great part of old Goa is 
in ruins. Churches, monasteries, and other bmldings 
that once must have given the place an appearance of 
a fine city, are now falling in ruins, and afford free 
lodgings in abundance. A stranger, at first landing, 
is apt to think that the inhabitants of Goa. are an 
indolent, passionless people, with too little energy to 
do much either of good or evil. Great deeds are pe^ 
formed under the inspiration of strong will, and the 
people of Goa appear to lack strong motives for doing 
anything. It is true that a majority of the populatiou 
is engaged in business, but not actively. No onu 
seems in haste. No one seems very happy or veiy 
miserable. The young are apparently as cautious and 
serious as the old, and all look as though their only 
business is to live through the day. But this has its 
exception. The people have some animation, but it is 
reserved for particular occasions, for saints '-days and 
holidays. It is for those days they wait, and each 
interval between them is but little more than a sleep. 
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On the fourth day after reaching Goa I was surprised 
at seeing the inhabitants of the city very gaily dressed, 
busy, and noisy. The place was all astir. Every 
man, woman, and child was wearing a pleasant smile. 
They walked fast and talked fast — in fact, all were 
excited. All the bells in the city were ringing. 
During the day I saw a rather imposing procession, 
perhaps little inferior to the Lord Mayor's Show in 
London — magnificent certainly for anjrthing colonial. 
So much was my attention engaged in watching the 
spectacle, that I paid no attention to others around me, 
which, unfortunately, led to my falling into difficulty. 

Something was being carried by to which great 
reverence was due, and I neglected to pay it. Others 
around me uncovered their heads and I did not. This 
fact was made known to me in what I thought a very 
rude manner. A young man, not much older than my- 
self, took off my hat and placed it in my hand. I was 
about to resent the affront, but Joaquin pulled me 
gently by the sleeve, saying that I had no reason to 
complain. 

** When in a foreign land," said he, " you must 
yield something to the manners and customs of others. 
This need not be done from cowardly fear, but from 
respect to the opinions of others." 

I felt that the Portuguese was right. I had learned 
another lesson, and was not ungrateful for it. 
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CIIAPTEB XXXIV. 

A VOXAOE tN THX DABS< 

Joaquin was more fortauate than L He had maaxffA 

to ingratiBte himself into the goodwill of a yomg 
widow, who sold wine and other refreahmonta, and, for 
all I know to the contrary, may now be the veritable 
owner of the inn and its pretty EaietreHB. At all events, 
my companion at once cat my acqaaintauoe, and, 
driven nearly to desperation, I went to the shore, eat- 
ceeded in unmooring a dingy, and started for a amtll 
vessel on which, the day hefore, I had seen the TJnion 
Jack at the stem in all its glory. Before getting to Uu 
vessel two natives came after tne, and althongh I 
exerted myself to the utmost, they gained on me H 
rapidly that their hands were on the dingy as it Btmck 
the side of the vessel, I lost no time in gaining tha 
deck above. 

" What do those fellows want of yon ? Wlkat hait 
yon been about ? " asked a fellow cooutryman, oomiDg 
forward as I cUmbed over the side. 
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" They want me to stop ashore and starve," I replied ; 
^^ and all I have done is to borrow their boat for the 
purpose of escaping." 

" But what has that to do with me or my vessel ? " 
exclaimed the man, in an angry tone. " Go over the 
side instantly, or 1*11 heave you over." 

This reception was not so pleasant as what I had 
hoped it might be, and while hesitating as to how I 
should act, the natives pulled off for the shore, taking 
the dingy with them. . In vain the mate of the brig I 
had boarded shouted to them to return ; they only 
shook their heads and exposed their beautiful teeth by 
way of derision. The captain had gone ashore with 
the only boat on the vessel fit for service, so the mate 
was compelled to allow me to remain. 

While he was enjoying his siesta after dinner, I did 
a little ** galley-ranging," and found some boiled rice, 
with which my hunger was somewhat appeased. 
When the captain came off in the evening, he pro- 
ceeded immediately to get the brig under way, and in 
the bustle and confusion of this work I was forgotten by 
the mate, and was taken out to sea. Once more, then, 
I was on a voyage, I knew not whither. Perhaps we 
were bound for London, where my pockets might be 
again supplied with money. 

Although afflicted with a little curiosity as to what 
part of the world I was going, I forbore to make any 
inquiries that night, wishing to be further out to sea 
before revealing myself to the captain ; and therefore 
remained concealed under the long-boat till morning. 
Then I learnt that there were only seven white men 
on board the vessel besides myself. They consisted 
of the captain, two mates, a sailmaker and carpenter, 
and two quartermasters. The crew were natives of 
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Bengal, working nnder a Sirang, who undantood 
English and received orders from the officers. 

The captain was a man who had been to sea and 
about seaport towns for many years. His language 
was coarse, every sentence being ended with an oalL 
On seeing him the next morning, he cursed me fbr 
coming aboard his vessel, and abnsed his officers for not 
throwing me overboard before we sailed. "When hii 
passion had somewhat abated, he gave instmctions that 
I should bo made generally useful. Whenever either 
of the mates, or the carpenter, or sailmaker, eonld 
find any employment for me, they were to set me to 
work. I soon learnt that these orders were so faith- 
fully executed that I had more work and less sleep 
than any other person in the ship. All on boaid 
took pleasure in concealing from me the port of our 
destination. On the third day out I ventured to ask 
the carpenter where we were going. The answer 
was to ** the port of Timbuctoo." I had read » 
Yankee Captain's narrative of ** ships of the Desert'' 
going in caravans to that place, but I did not believe 
the brig we were on was bound for so shadowy a place. 
I asked the sailmaker the same question. **We are 
first going to call at port Point Chimborazo for orders," 
answered he. ** The captain can't tell you more than 
that until he gets there." I had a distinct recollec- 
tion of having learnt at school that Chimborazo was the 
highest mountain of the Andes, and I did not believe 
the brig was going up there like a balloon. Not yet satis- 
fied, I asked the second quartermaster where we were 
going, and his answer was ** Mount Tycho." Having 
read that a part of the name of the celebrated Danish 
astronomer was applied to a mountain in the moon, I 
did not believe that the brig was going there. 
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Before we had been out a week, I committed a 
blunder that greatly increased the animosity of all 
hands against me. There was a cask of water on 
deck for the use of the Bengalese, and being near it 
one day, and thirsty, I took a cup from the cask 
and drank it, instead of taking the trouble to go 
to the supply measured out for the use of the white 
portion of the crew. 

The Sirang sprang forward, snatched the cup from 
my hand, and threw it overboard. His companions 
gathered around him, some of them coming down from 
aloft, and all of them left off work. My folly might have 
had serious results, for they thought it was a premedi- 
tated insult, and an attempt to make them lose their 
" caste." 

When the captain was called, he ordered another 
cask to be brought up from below, and not until this 
was accomplished would any of the crew return to 
their ordinary duty. For the excitement and extra 
labour I had caused at an unseasonable hour, the pre- 
judice existing against me was greatly increased. I 
had intended no evil, but thoughtlessness and folly are 
often the cause of great troubles. I had learnt another 
lesson. My education was progressing. 

On the morning of the twenty- second day after 
leaving Goa, I saw that we were entering a harbour. 
By the time we dropped anchor several boats came off, 
principally manned by Chinamen. They were all anxious 
to earn a little money by taking some of us ashore, or 
by bringing anything off that might be required for 
the ship's use. One of them who came on board was 
most importunate and annoying in his solicitations. 
" Want boatee, pretty boatee ? " he exclaimed. ** Me 
damn good fellow- —got good boatee." 
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The captain was somewhat of a wag. He iMd 
to get rid of this man and of me also, andlie iwohii 

that we should travel in company. 

" Here is a passenger of mine who wiahM iot'^ 
ashore/' he exclaimed, pointing to ma ; *' helpldttiriD 
your hoat, and take him off with care and paitieiilK 
civility. Then, taming towards me, ha mA^(^ ^ ^ g 
low hissing tone, " Now yon be off, or m hata yoi 
sent to the calaboose." 

I was quite as anxious to leave as ha waa for nelo 
go, and lost no time in getting into tha Ohmaailh 
boat. It was manned by two men beaidaa tha ifik^ 
prising person who had, to the disappointment of : ' ^ 
others, obtained me for a fjEire. 

I had not a penny in my pockets, and not 
to give the man for his tronble in taking 
Had the Chinaman been capable of 
Encrlish perfectly, I would have explained to hnt'^' 
position I was in ; and if a sensible, reasoi 
he would have made the most of a bad bargaiiif tpl 
thanked me for the honour of my company ; bat I Hi 
sufficient knowledge of human nature to pereeiva lU 
the creature who now had me in his possession eonM 
understand no other way of parting with European 
customers than that of receiving about three times as 
much as he was honestly entitled to for the use of 
his boat. \& soon, therefore, as the boat stmck 
the shore, I jumped out, and showed the Chiuaman 
and his companions what I could do nnder a strong 
desire of mo\'ing from them as fast and far as possible. 

I waa pursued for a short distance ; but having goi 
quite away from my pursuer, I found myself free. 
Yes, free, but where ? 





CHAPTEB XXXV. 

tUCBITIDS. 

'Wbeii -walking down one of the streets, after baviog 
aesnmed a iree-and-eaey sort of appeaiaooe, I met 
an. EngliBh soldier in imifonn. I asked liim to tell me 
where I was. Evidently not audeietaDding my ^nes- 
tioD he rephed — 
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** This is not a large town, and I should not ihnik 
Yon conld get lost in it without a dark ziight andplentj 
o^ grog. There is the quay, in this direction ; '* Im 
pointed with one hand ; " and here," he added, pointiiig 
^ith the other, ** are the banracka. Which way, cr 
where, do you wish to go ? " 

I must confess my ignorance some time, thou^ l 
and it may as well be now. I told the soldier that I 
did not know the name of the town or even of Hbt 
country I was in, and that I had a little curiosity to 
know. Probably thinking me inebriated or mad — pe^ 
haps both — ^with an expression of contempt on las 
features, the soldier turned and walked away without 
saying a word. I could not blame him, far he mig^ 
well look upon me as little better than a fod, not to 
know the name of the land I was in. 

By wandering about during the day and taking 
notice of all to be heard and seen, I learnt that I wai 
in Port Louis, in the Mauritius, or ** Isle of Franee." 
I was not particularly struck with the beauty of the 
place ; and the view obtained from the deck of the brig 
of rugged mountain tops that seemed to cover the 
whole island, added to my first three or four hours' 
experience of life in the town, took some of the charm- 
ing fancies out of my mind about the island that had 
ever been there since reading the romance of ** Paul 
and Virginia." Scenes we behold are often coloured 
by the state of mind we happen to be in at the 
time of seeing them. Totally ignorant of the beauty of 
the inland country, I felt quite positive that scenes of 
rural beauty, such as St. Pierre described in his delight- 
ful romance, could not be found within many hundred 
miles of Mauritius. The enchantment that distance 
lends to the view had fled, and to me the Tiy| f^ of 
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France was an nnromantic place, Ijke all others where 
people toil for money instead of happiness. 

Again it became necessary for me to act — " now or 
never. *' I asked for the English consul, and not one of 
the four respectable-looking people of whom I inquired 
could give me the information. One of them directed 
me to a merchant having offices near by, and was quite 
confident that I should learn there all I required to 
know. I found the address, and entered the office, 
where two clerks were sitting behind a tall desk. An 
elderly gentleman was just preparing to leave the office 
as my inquiry for the English consul was made. He 
stopped, turned around, and stared at me, while a 
smile illuminated his countenance, in which there was 
an expression of much kindness. The young men 
too were apparently much amused with my question. 

**This is an English colony at present, I hope,'* 
said the old gentleman, <' and her Majesty does not 
require consuls in her own dominions. You will have 
to take a voyage before you can find an English con- 
sul.** Never before was- 1 so conscious of my own 
ignorance and folly. One moment*s reflection would 
have told me what I had just learnt, and for the want 
of it I had asked a silly question, and was being laughed 
ajb for it. The lesson was not lost. What I lacked in 
wisdom, I determined to supply by cunning, in deny- 
ing all knowledge of the land I was in. This I suc- 
ceeded in doing so well that the old gentleman stopped 
to hear my story, and appeared to be much amused at 
the idea of my being landed in a country of which I 
had not the slightest knowledge, being even ignorant 
of its name. 

After telling me to call at the office again in two 
hours* time, he went out and I immediately followed 
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him. Afler wandering about the city for some time, I 
returned, and found the merchant apparently waiting 
for me. He took me into his private office, and then 
wanted to learn my story, and what I expected from an 
English consul, had I succeeded in finding one. I told 
him that I required some assistance in getting home to 
London, and a consul might have been able to get a 
ship for me. 

*' Have you any relatives in London ? " he asked. 

" Yes; an uncle.** 

** What is his name and business ? " 

** John Lonsdale. He is a solicitor, and has offices 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields." 

" When did you see him last ? " 

'< Nearly a year ago,** said I, determined to answer 
no more of what I thought insolent questions. 

'* Yes,** he replied, *' I should think that was just 
about the time I saw you there. I remembered your 
features when you first came in to-day. I was in 
London a year ago, settling some business in which 
I required the assistance of your uncle for several 
days.** 

This was good news to me, for I was quite certain, 
after learning what he had, that he would give me some 
assistance. I was not disappointed, for I left the 
office with money in my pocket, leaving behind a draft 
on my Uncle John for £75. 

As I sat in the cool shade under the verandah of 
the hotel, enjoying a Manilla cheroot after a good 
dinner, I felt a little better satisfied with Port Louis. 
Gazing upon the hill-tops in the east, upon which the 
setting sun was reflected, I could not doubt but that 
there were lovely quiet valleys between them, where 
scenes of rural happiness and sweet childish simplioity 
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might be found equal to anything described by Bar- 
nardine St. Pierre. 

I might well be excused for inquiring for an English 
consul in Port Louis, for the place has but very little 
appearance of being an English colony. It was first 
discovered in 1505, by the Portuguese, from whom it 
was taken by the Dutch, ninety- three years afterwards. 
The latter called the island Mauritius, after Prince 
Maurice. Subsequently the French did something 
towards colonising the island, and in 1810 it came into 
the possession of the English, since when it has been 
famous for the coffee it produces, as also for sugar and 
ebony, which are its chief exports. 

Only about one out of ten of the population of up- 
wards of 800,000 is white, and the rest are negroes and 
hill coolies. I was but a youth, ill-taught, and igno- 
rant, having no knowledge of any branch of natural 
science. So Mauritius did not possess attractions 
sufficient to detain me a day longer than was necessary 
for getting a passage away from it. The glories of its 
scenery, its vegetation and geology, were but a sealed 
book to me. The day after landing in Port Louis found 
me busy searching for some way of leaving it. I began 
to understand now that, ignorant as I was, I had better 
have remained at home and made myself acquainted 
with the first rudiments of knowledge, without the aid 
of which, travel is but weariness and unrest. 




CHAPTEE XXXVL 



The first vessel leaving Mauritins was a small atag 
taking a cargo of aagar to Sydney, New Soatli Wales. 
To that port tlie captain offered to take me for tha 
sum of seven ponndB. It vaa not the most direet way 
home; nevertLeleas, I resolved to go with him; and 
after bidding my Mend, the merobaut, good-by«, I 
embarked the next day. 

I was now anzions to return home, with the inten- 
tion of remaining there for the fntmre. Ei^ariaiM 
had taught me that I was yet too yomig and too 
ignorant of the ways of the world to be trusted viA 
safety to myself in foreign lands. Each attempt I 
had made at bqqui^ ttie -vid'iV&^iaA. \«i,\iItQd in diaap- 
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pointment and personal suffering. I was robbed of 
my money, and had to return either penniless and in 
rags, or to accept favours from strangers. My thirst 
for adventure had become satisfied, or had died a 
natural death. 

There was another reason why I was not disinclined 
to return to London and pursue some respectable 
calling. My boyish fancy had taken fast hold of me. 
It was there where I was only likely to meet Mary 
Moody^ and the more I thought of her the more foolish 
did the aimless, wandering life I had been leading 
appear to me. I had spent many hundred pounds in 
tr3dng to see the world, and had found, with the 
preacher, that all was vanity and vexation of spirit. 

I had many long days and nights for reflection 
before reaching Sydney. I determined to make np 
for lost time, and hoped, with care and diligence, to 
be able to pass muster as an intelligent young man — 
a character I felt I had completely lost sight of in 
every other place I had been in. 

We were now approaching the mainland of Aus- 
tralia, and soon entered Bass's Straits, passing Port 
Philip, the landing-place for Melbourne, that beautiful 
city itself lying at the northernmost point of Hobson*s 
Bay, some few miles inland from the shore. 

One morning, in the seventh week of our voyage 
from Mauritius, I turned out and found the vessel at 
Wilson's Promontory, the most easterly point of the 
northern coast of Bass's Straits, if we exclude the 
picturesque bay in the Pacific between it and Cape 
Howe. Close in the track of the ship were some huge, 
irregularly- shaped pillars standing out of the ocean, 
smoothed and polished by the action of the water, one 
of which had a large hole drilled through it by the 
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constant friction of the sea, and these the captain 
pointed ont as geological evidence of the connection 
which mast have existed in remote times between the 
mainland of Australia and Tasmania. 

We were now fairly in the Pacific, and the gratified 
eye ranged over the wide expanse, with the glorious 
billows sparkling in the son. After passing Ci^ 
Howe these billows break in grandeur against the 
rocky perpendicular sea-wall formed by the cliffii, 
above which a continuous panorama of dark moun- 
tains stretches away into the distance. 

It was pleasant, after a tedious voyage, to coast 
along the shores of the beautiful Blawarra, whence 
the object of greatest interest which meets the si(^ 
of the traveller is the distant lighthouse on the South 
Head, rising to a great altitude, a conspicaons land- 
mark at the entrance of Port Jackson. Projecting 
into the ocean beyond the line of its companion head- 
land is the North Head, and between the two is a 
narrow channel formed by Pinchgut Island, which 
leads into the beautiful harbour of Sydney. 

It was Sunday morning when we cast anchor, and I 
am bound to say that the inhabitants, answering 
to the numerous church-bells, as each hastened to 
some place of worship, left an impression most favour- 
able as a whole. There were an aristocratic look and 
manly bearing about the men, and much personal 
beauty and good taste in dress everywhere con- 
spicuous in the women. Sydney has a thorough 
English appearance. It is a large and handsome city, 
seated on the rocky shores of the harbour, the rocks 
furnishing the stone of which it is built. 

The streets are long and wide, lighted with gas, 
with good water-supply, and many drinking fonntainB. 
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The system of sewerage is excellent. There are shops, 
warehouses, and stores of every description ; capital 
hotels and boarding-honses, banks and public offices ; 
the university, a theatre, the museum ; baths, coaches, 
cabs, omnibuses and steamers, railroads, telegraph 
wires, and all the latest appliances of luxury and 
civilisation. 

The suburb of Wooloomooloo is the most aristo- 
cratic part of the town, consisting of residences and 
pleasure-grounds which can scarcely be rivalled by 
any similar suburb of the great metropolis at home. 
The Domain, as the Park is called, and the Botanic 
Gardens adjoining, are all that natural beauty, added 
to wealth and science, 'can make them. 

The scenery along the banks of the Paramatta Kiver, 
winding amid sunny villas and shady orange- groves, is 
of the most seductive kind, and numerous other pleasant 
spots and villages, all within easy distance, offer every 
facility for healthful exercise ; but, perhaps, the most 
charming of all these short excursions is the drive 
along the shores of the harbour to the South Head, 
one continuous panorama of the beautiful, till at the 
South Head itself the eye takes in the wild grandeur 
of the great Pacific in all the majesty of Nature. 

I had, however, but little opportunity of seeing much 
of the town in a stay of only four days, for a large ship 
laden with wool was to sail for London on Wednesday, 
and the passengers were already embarking. Another 
might not sail for a month ; so I lost no time in securing 
my passage, and went on board on Tuesday evening. 

I know I may be thought to have acted foolishly in 
having come so long a distance to see so little, but 
although I had again a few pounds at my disposal, I 
deemed it prudent to spend as little as ^omUfik ^^ V 
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should again reach home, and so preferred shippiog 
myself on board a regular trader at half the cost d 
the voyage by steamer. 

The voyage to London would have been a very doD 
one had there not been one family on board thai 
afforded some amusement for the other passengers. 

The head of this family, Mr. Johnson, was returning 
to England to live on a fortune he was taking with 
him — a fortune obtained in the colonies. Before we 
had been a week at sea, I saw enough of this fomily 
to know that the fortune itself had not been made l^ 
their own exertions and industry, and from one of our 
fellow-passengers I learnt that such was the case. 
Two years before Mr. Johnson had been a small retail 
shopkeeper in London, barely supporting hie £Eunily 
on the profits of his business. A brother who had 
been sent to the colonies many years before, at the 
expense of his country, had made a large sum of 
money there, and sent for his poor relatives to emi- 
grate and share in his prosperity. As the brother 
could not return to his native land, Mr. Johnson 
accepted the invitation. The brother died within four 
months after his relatives reached the colony, and Mr. 
Johnson was now on his way to England with all his 
money. The family consisted of the father and 
mother, two daughters, and a boy about twelve years 
of age. They were the only saloon passengers, and 
etiquette, it would seem, would not allow them to 
associate with the second-class passengers, of whom I 
was one. 

I overheard Mr. Johnson conversing with the cap- 
tain, as they were standing near the railing dividing 
the quarter-deck from the waist. The man was only 
a vulgar cockney, and. nothm^ else ; and dared not 
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speak to me, or to any of the second-class passengers, 
for fear his wife or daughters might see him. The 
vanity of the little boy could not be confined to the 
quarter-deck alone ; and, with child-like sociability, he 
would condescend to speak to us, but his remarks 
seemed inspired by the vulgarity of the rest of the 
family. 

Amongst those returning to England in the second 
cabin was a young civil engineer, who had emigrated 
to the colonies a little too soon, there being at that 
time but small demand for his skill. Another had 
shipped as surgeon of one of the celebrated ** Black 
Ball" clippers, but, having quarrelled with the captain 
of that vessel, he was returning in our ship at his own 
expense. A third passenger was a lady-like young 
person, who had gone out as governess, and was now 
returning, with three years* salary, to a widowed 
mother. 

All the passengers in the second cabin, with one or 
two exceptions, were apparently intelligent, respectable 
people, and I was quite pleased that poverty had com- 
pelled me to take a passage with them instead of in 
the saloon, as I should have done had I had plenty of 
money. 

The. young boy, Johnson, one day said to me,; 
** Don't you wish you had plenty of money, that you 
could be in the saloon like us ? " 

** No, certainly not,** I replied ; " for I prefer the 
society of ladies and gentlemen.** 

I knew that the boy was too young to be much 
wounded by this remark, but it was made with the 
hope that it would be repeated to the other members 
of his family. In this I was not mistaken, for the 
youngster immediately left me and ^oixi<^d. \£t& \?^^ 
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sisters on the qnarter-deck, where I saw hiin pmnimg 
his finger at me, while he was undoabtedly teDing 
them what I had said. 

In the early part of the voyage I had notieed i 
youth about eighteen years old, who was acting as a 
cuddy servant. He was a thin, delicate-looking If^ i 
always mshing about obeying some harshly-gini 
command by the steward or the first or second nuriC '■ 
When coming round Cape Horn, Harry — as the lad 
was called — ^was taken ill, and was confined to hii 
bunk ; and the day we entered the Channel I was told 
that he had just died. 

Some of the passengers were landed at Plymouth, 
where the vessel touched. Others sent letters to let 
their friends know of their arrival, and as we drew 
near the East India Docks, at Blackwall, there was a 
crowd on the wharf to welcome us. 

The ship was moored, and for a moment there was 
much confusion, caused by some hurrying ashore and 
others coming aboard. Among the latter was a poor, 
cleanly-dressed woman, about forty years of age, who 
asked for her son. The inquiry was made of the 
second mate. The man was too busy in snperin- 
tending the sailors, who were furling the sails, to 
take the least heed of what she said. One of the 
ship's boys then told the woman to follow him, and 
led the way to the hospital, where Harry was lying 
dead. 

I have witnessed many exhibitions of grief, but 
never anything equal to the heart-breaking woe ex- 
pressed by that poor woman, who had come aboard 
to meet her only child on his return from his first 
voyage, and had found him sleeping in death. 




CHAPTER XXXVn. 



A TALE WITH tJNCLE JOHN. 



I FOUND Unole John Bitting jaat as I had left him 
nearly a year and a half before. He did not look one 
hour older than then, nor did he appear to meet me 
with the least pleasure after my long absence. He 
said nothing except a few words about business — to 
inform me that the orders on him for money I had 
given to the captain of the transport and the Id^nritius 
merchant, had both been presented and paid. After 
telling me this, he took a cheque-book and began 
filling up a blank cheque. 

"How much?" he asked, as he commenced 
■writing. 

" Fifty," I answered. 

A cheque for fifty pounds was given me, and I 
started for the door. 

"Stop a minute," said tJnole John; "I wish to 
know where you are living." 
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I told hiiD that I was stopping for a few days at the 
Salisbary Hotel, but that I was going to take apart- 
ments in a day or two in the suburbs, and would let 
him know. 

He made no reply, and I left. A few days after, 
being established in my lodgings in Gheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, I was surprised at receiving a letter from 
Uncle John. 

** I wish you would call on me within a day or 
two," he wrote, " for I must see you on business. If 
you were a stranger, etiquette would demand my 
taking the trouble to find you, but hoping yon will 
not think your time more valuable than mine, and that 
you will be willing to do me a favour, I shall expect 
to see you within two days at least." 

The next morning I called on him at his office. 
His manner now was very different from what I had 
ever witnessed before. He was not only civil, but 
polite. The reason was, that I had not called on my 
own business, but at his request. . 

" This is very kind of you, Fred," said he, " and I 
shall not forget it ; but I hope you have not put your- 
self to much inconvenience in complying with my 
request so soon. I should have called on yoa two 
days ago, but the fact is I have a little extra press of 
business to attend to, and by coming here you have 
saved me much valuable time. What I wish to know 
is this. I learn from Lieutenant Warner, whom you 
either deserted most shamefully, or got separated from 
by accident — ^mind! keep your own counsel as to 
which — that at the time you left his vessel you were 
accompanied by the surgeon, a young man named 
Banks. What has become of this Banks ? Wliere 
did you leave him ? " 
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This was not a pleasant question for me to answer, 
and for a moment I was silent. 

'< Banks has relatives who have applied to me to 
learn something of him," continued Uncle John, as 
though apologising for asking the question, '' and yon 
have turned up just in time. I hope that you can 
give them good news." 

" Indeed, I cannot," I replied ; " for I left Banks in 
Africa." 

" That is bad," answered Uncle John, " because it 
makes any present knowledge of him uncertain. We 
want something positive." 

** That is impossible," I replied ; ** but of one thing 
you may be certain, and that is, that Banks's friends 
will never see him again." 

"Now, that is something betted," exclaimed the old 
lawyer, in a more pleasant tone. '* Is he dead ?" 

"Yes." 

" How do you know that he is dead ? " 

" Because I saw him devoured by a lion." 

"You could not have a stronger — ^I will not say a 
better — reason for thinking him dead. This informa- 
tion will be of great service to me." 

When I remembered the shocking manner in which 
poor Banks had died, I was a little pained at the 
manner in which the news of his death was received 
by my uncle, and I told him so. 

" I can't help it, my boy I " he exclaimed ; " you 
bring me good news for my client, and I'm not such a 
hypocrite as to cry over it. The loss of a wild young 
man is often a great benei&t to society in general, and 
to his friends in particular. Now, tell me all about 
his death. I shall want you to make an affidavit con- 
taining a full statement of all you know about him." 
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I then related all the particnlars of that dreadful daji 

''That was a shocking death, certainly/' said Undfl 
John, when I had finished ; ** but I dare say yon regret 
the young man's fate more than any one else, althoa^ 
I don*t see that you have anything to reproach yo1l^ 
self with, as you only appear to have acted in self- 
defence. Now, I'll tell you why I am interested about 
his death. He was an only son, and one to whom hii 
father could not prudently leave any money in his sole 
control. The father died about six months ago, 
leaving about twelve thousand pounds to trastees for 
his son's benefit. By the provisions of the will, 
should the son die without lawful issue, the money is 
then to be for the use and benefit of a niece— a 
daughter of Mr. Banks's only sister — the sister her- 
self to have an interest in the money and propertj 
during her life. That sister is my client, and when I 
prove the death of young Banks she will obtain the 
property. The testimony you can give is just what 
I require, and but for your assistance my client might 
be kept out of the money for years, if not for ever. 
In fact, the death of young Banks could not be proved 
without you." 

Uncle John then drew up an affidavit, and sent a 
clerk with me to a commissioner on the same floor as 
his offices, to have me sworn to it. 

A month passed, in which my brains were at work 
in trying to decide on what I should do in the future. 
I had no longer the least desire to ramble, but was 
willing to engage in any honest employment, and 
devote my whole attention to it ; yet with the strongest 
determination of doing something immediately, I could 
find nothing to do. 

One day I went to consult Uncle John, and asked 
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him what I should do for a living in the future. He 
looked at me with an expression of the most profound 
surprise. 

** Is it only now that you have hegun to think of 
that ? ** he exclaimed. ** What have you heen about 
for the last three or four years ? I thought that you 
wore qualifying yourself for the work of fighting your 
way in the world in some respectable manner. I'm 
sure you have spent money enough to have learnt or 
done something. You have been several voyages. 
Can't you navigate a ship, and find employment as an 
officer in the merchant service ? ** 

I told him that I could not. 

*'WeU, what have you learnt ? What can you do?" 
he asked. 

*' Nothing," I replied ; " and I have come to you for 
advice. What do you think about my getting articled 
to you or some other solicitor, so that in a few years 
I may either start on my own account, or join some 
established firm as partner ; and why not yours, for 
instance, if you think well of me ? " 

" That won't do at all, Fred. You never would 
earn salt to your porridge in our profession, and it 
would be very foolish, as well as wicked, for you to 
attempt it. You could never do yourself the slightest 
good without injuring others." 

" Do you mean that I am too great a fool ever to 
make a successful lawyer ? " 

" Well, I did not say so ; but put it in other words, 
and that is just what I do mean." 

" But what do you advise me to do ? " 

** I am not going to give you any advice at all. 
Good advice is too often thrown away on some folks. 
Besides, sensible people do not need it. A youth who 

N 
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has tho determination and the ahility to make hiB way 
in tho world will do so in spite of all opposition ; but 
one who has not cannot he saved by good advice, 
which he will he sure to quote as the canse of all Ul 
misfortunes thereafter should he not succeed." 

This visit to Uncle John did me good, for I left him 
witli a still stronger determination to do RometliiBK 
without further delay. I would let him know that I 
wiis not the fool ho supposed me to be. This leadtt 
tion was a ^'ood one ; but the only action I took 19M 
it was to join some dissipated young men, with yrhati 
I had formed a slight acquaintance, and to spend fla 
night in getting more under the influence of drink fhia 
I had over boon before. Experience has since tau^ 
mo the lesson that now, if ever, is always the tiTnA to 
commence a reform. There are thousands of peopb 
who form good resolutions, and who intend to 00m* 
mencc caiTying them out in a few hours. The time 
with them for commencing a reform is always a few 
hours in tho future ; and that future is always jn8t W 
distaiit as ever. 




CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



BOUETHINa TO DO. 



AuONGST tho acquaiDtance I had formed sinee my 
return to Loudon waa a young person who wrote 
for Bome of the cheap weekly periodicala. Ho was 
earning, he told me, more than twenty ponnds a 
mouth, and yet he did not seem to work very hard, 
for he woB always to be seen where what he called 
"life" was going on. He said he was only just 
feeling hie way, and ahould do much better when 
hia name became known to the world. 
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He lent me two or three of his romances that had 
been published in one of the penny serials, the chief 
circulation of which lies amongst the factory hands in 
the large manufacturing towns of Britain, but which 
are also extensively read by the daughters of trades- 
men, and, more estensively still, by domestic servants, 
steamboat and railway travellers. They were weak 
love stories, written in a kind of intuitive English, 
just suited to the class of readers I have been 
naming, upon whom elegance of style and careful 
composition would be thrown away. Incident must 
follow incident, however unnatural the transition, 
the story be placed in high life, and the pages sup- 
posed to be a reflex of that exclusive society of 
which th€( writer probably knows about as much as 
his readers. 

The periodical had large woodcut illustrations, one 
of which represented a scene between two persons — 
a youth and a young maiden. They looked as though 
they had been quarrelling, but these few words ex- 
plaining the illustration removed that impression : — 

** * Alice, dear ! * said George, putting down the book 
he had been perusing. 

** * What is it, love ? ' asked the fair girl, with her 
usual sweet smile.'* 

Now, if my new friend could earn a good livine bv 
scribbling pages of words containing not one original 
idea and not one particle of information, might I not 
do as well, or even better, with what I felt wns a 
superior intelligence, added to my experience of the 
world ? I resolved to make the experiment. 

The idea seemed to come upon me by inspiration. 
I was delighted with it. I had found out what to 
do at last, and had not been waiting for nothing. 
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There was no longer an excuse for me being idle, or 
even the wish to be so. This time it was certainly 
** now or never " with me. I went out and bought a 
ream of paper, and sat down to work at once. 

Determined to give Iny genius a fair chance, I 
finished four chapters before turning back to read a 
word of the manuscript. I then read what I had 
written, and felt satisfied with my work. Indeed, as 
with all novices I presume, I thought it very good. 
I had introduced characters with whom I felt sure 
every reader would be delighted. I had foreshadowed 
an intricate and exciting plot, mixing up incidents 
and information gathered in the wild rambling life 
I had been leading for the last few years, such as 
no author could pick up who never had left his native 
land. I was certain that no one could read my tale 
without learning something — far better than passing 
years in reading the tame, trite platitudes which are 
the staple of the stories of most of the penny serials, 
ihe perusal of which can make no one wiser or better. 
** Certainly," thought I, ** the road to fame and fortune 
is now found, and I will follow it." 

Like most sanguine, untried writers, I had not the 
slightest doubt but that a large sum would be readily 
obtained for my story, and so was no way careful in 
the expenditure of my money while writing it. My 
Mentor told me that literary men require excitement 
and lively recreation from mental toil — that constant 
application to literary labour prematurely exhausts the 
powers of the brain. He kindly introduced me to 
some of his friends with whom this recreation could 
be shared; so that, under his leadership, I became 
acquainted with some third-rate theatrical people of 
both sexes, pugilists, betting men, and others, who 
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led '' fast** lives, and to whom I gave many a eaioiue 
at a pnblic-hoaso in one of the streets off Whitefiian. 
I was also installed a member of the literary clnb 
to which he belonged. This, he said, was necessiiy 
to our profession, as we ceold not be expected to 
write up to the time, or for the age, without knowing 
something of the life passing around ns. 

My demands on Uncle John for money were now 
more frequent, but were always cheerfully complied 
with, and although conscious that I was spending 
money fast, I could not help thinking that I was li 
least in a fair way of earning it much faster. Every 
day I devoted three or four hours to my work, and 
was quite satisfied with the result. 

Amongst the literary men to whom I was intro- 
duced, was one who had acquired some reputation 
as ** Own Correspondent" to one of the penny morning 
papers. This person condescended to patronise me, 
for the reason, I believe, that he was a great gourmit^ 
spendthrift, and very often in want of money. As I 
was generally well supplied with that necessary article, 
we often dined together at ** Simpson's ** or "The 
London," at my expense ; and sometimes, too, he 
would oblige me by accepting a small loan. However, 
he had seen much of the world, was a man of infor- 
mation, and well educated, and always expressed him- 
self grateful for what he called favours. I believe that 
he really had a feeling of good-fellowship towards me, 
for he introduced me into a better class of society, 
and from a lady, the head of a family with which he 
had become acquainted, he obtained permission to 
bring me with him on the occasion of a soirSe musicak, 
to be held at her house, partly supported by pro- 
fessional performers, and partly by amateurs* 
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On our arrival he presented me to our hostess, who 
received me in a very courteous manner. While so 
engaged, two ladies entered the room, to whom I 
was soon after introduced hy our hostess as a 
person who had visited America. They were Mrs. 
Moody and her daughter Mary, whom I had heen so 
long anxious to meet with ! For the moment I was 
speechless with joy and wonder, particularly as I 
perceived that Mary recognised me evidently with 
pleasure. Mrs. Moody, apparently, had quite for- 
gotten me, or perhaps my altered dress and appearance 
prevented her remembering me. 

Since my return to London, amid all the dissipation 
into which I had been led, I had never ceased to 
thin^*bf Mary Moody. My eyes had been constantly 
in search of her while in the parks, at the opera and 
the theatres, at the Crystal Palace, and other places 
of public resort. Now she was standing before me, 
more lovely and beautiful than ever. 

She had seen me as a common sailor on board ship, 
subjected to insults, and performing menial labour 
such as seamen, not undergoing punishment, are. not 
expected to perform. Under these circumstances 
many young men would have felt somewhat abashed 
at meeting those who had witnessed their humiliation. 
I might have been the same, had my memories of 
Mary Moody been a little different; but in the joy 
of finding her now, everything else was forgotten. 
Here we met on equal terms. Perhaps, knowing 
but little of the usages of polished society, into 
which I was now introduced almost for the first time, 
perhaps, too, owing to the dash and daring a sea- 
faring life gives a man in his converse with the 
fair sex, I did not stand upon etiquette, but made 
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the most of tho opportunity, and monopolifled the 
principal share of Mary's attention during the even- 
ing. I spoke of the voyage from HondnraB; \m\, 
onliko what most others would have donOy I made 
no apology or excuse for heing in the edtnation in 
which she had first seen me ; then told her of other 
voyages made since, and expressed a fixed detemuDir 
tion of never going on another. 

That evening I acted upon the motto of " now or 
never.'' Tho present opportunity to me was everything. 
Of etiquette I knew nothing and cared less, so perhaps 
I may have overstepped the line marked down by 
good Lrocding occasionally, but I simply told the 
truth. I told Mary Moody that I had thought of 
her hourly ever since seeing her as the trainflT^ere 
stationary side by side for a few seconds at the 
Woking Station. We had now met again, and as I 
had the address, I should avail myself of it to call 
and inquire after her on the morrow. 

I am sure that she was not displeased at my sailor- 
like fiishion of expressing admiration, because, a few 
minutes later, when Mrs. Moody invited my friend 
to an evening party in the course of the next week, 
and turning to me, asked me to accompany him, there 
was not tho slightest expression of dissent or annoy- 
ance visible in the features of the fair girl. 

Simple as has been the story of my life, there was 
in it a mystery to Mary Moody. She had the natural 
curiosity of her sex, and when that is awakened in 
his behalf, a man's task in gaining a woman's affec- 
tions is no longer difficult, provided he does nothing 
to wound the womanly pride and self-respect of the 
object of his love. 




CHAPTER XXXrS. 

THE OFFEB OF A FORTUNE. 

On the morning following the toir^e mmieale, I called 
agnin on Uncte JoIid, who had now a set of cbainl>eTS 
in the same houee in -which his offices were located. 

" I'm glad to eee yon, Fred," he eaid ; " for I 
should have written to yoQ this evening had yon not ' 
called. I'm getting the Banks matter all arranged to 
my mind. You see there ia no opposition ; there aro 
no other claimants — no relatives to fight — and my 
client will eoon have tlie money. Perhaps I may 
want another affidavit to be sworn jointly by you and 
lieutenant Warner, as to the exact date of your leaving 
the vessel with Banks. Warner is in town, and his 
belief is that you both accidentally lost yourselves in 
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the wilderness ; so yon had better let that be loolud 
upon as the fact." 

Uncle John seemed in exeellent spiritSy invited m 
to dine with him, and I promised to be at his ofliee 
panctoally at five o*clock. ''Sharp five/* he said; 
" military time." 

As this was the first occasion on which the oU 
gentleman had ever asked me to put my feet onda 
the tabic with him, I was punctual to my appointment, 
and found my uncle waiting with his hat in his hand 
ready to stiirt. We walked down Chaneery Lane into 
Fleet Street, and turning up a court on the north side 
of the street, entered a somewhat dark and dismal- 
looking tavern, over the door of which was a large 
and conspicuous lamp. We went into a room opposite 
to us. It could not be called comfortably famished; 
indeed it was quite the reverse. It was fitted up 
with close boxes, looking something like cattle-pens, 
each with a narrow table fixed in the centre, with 
benches on either side. The fioor was sanded, and a 
large old-fashioned clock ticked out the seconds as 
they flew by, while a picture something in the style 
of Hogarth, representing a party in the costume of the 
early part of the reign of King George III., in which 
the likenesses of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Boswell, 
and Garrick were conspicuous, was placed over the 
chimney-piece — itself evidently a brand saved out of 
the great fire of London. The place had been one of 
the haunts of the great moral philosopher. Most of 
the seats were occupied, and there was a constant 
rattling of knives and forks. Men evidently came 
here to eat, not to talk. AVe took possession of two 
seats at a little table by the chimney-comer, a place 
which seemed to be reserved at that hour for Uncle 
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John. An elderly waiter soon made his appearance, 
and my uncle simply said, ** Steaks for two ; potatoes 
and stout to match." This done, turning to i^e he 
said, with a bright smile — 

*' Now, Master Fred, you shall have a steak such as 
you have never tasted before. You may go all over 
the City — and there are plenty of houses where the 
gridiron is in the room as here — but there is not such 
a cook for chops and steaks in all the world as 
* Charles,' whom you see close to your right picking 
out two ripe steaks for our dinner." 

After waiting some fifteen minutes the old waiter 
again made his appearance, carrjdng in his hand two 
plates with flat tin covers upon them, and two pieces of 
bread in another plate. The covered plates contained 
the potatoes, served in their jackets, and following 
my uncle's example, I immediately commenced peeling 
those in the plate before me. We had scarcely com- 
pleted this operation when two taps struck by Charles 
on the gridiron gave notice to the old waiter that our 
steaks were now done to a turn ; and almost at the 
same moment, the latter, as if by magic, placed before 
each of us a hot pewter platter with a tin cover, con- 
taining the identical steaks. I now saw why my 
uncle had chosen his place so close to the fire, for it 
was but a few seconds since the steaks were hissing 
and frizzing on the gridiron. Two pint tankards were 
then brought from an inner bar in the room by a 
lad, upon which my uncle merely uttering the word 
'* Benedicas,** and adding, ** Fred, you see your dinner 
before you,'* took off the cover from his steak, and 
commenced its discussion at once. 

I followed his example. The steak was of a 
triangular shape, showing its true descent &om the 
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best part of the rnmp. The moment I put the knife 
into it, the pewter platter, which was perfectly bright 
before, was inundated with rich and luscious gravy 
from the meat. I now knew why nobody was talking. 
I had never tasted such a delicious steak before. 

Uncle John looked up from his plate to see how I 
was going on, and took the opportunity to raise the 
tankard to his lips, smacking them with a relish as he 
replaced it on the table. There was something so 
seducing in that sound, that involuntarily I followed 
suit. The stout needed no bush ; it was perfection. 

Uncle John seemed to linger with perfect satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment over every mouthful. When the 
platters were emptied the old waiter placed half a 
large ripe Cheshire cheese, upon which already many 
onslaughts had been made, on the table before nS| 
with plates and knives, two small pats of butter, some 
watercresses, and a plate of crisp ** pinched bread." 
Such was our dinner, and the time it took us, by the old 
clock in the corner, was exactly one hour and twenty 
minutes. After picking his teeth with a toothpick, a 
wine-glassful of which graced the centre of each table 
in the room, for the first time my uncle addressed 
the old waiter by name : — 

** Sam, a bottle of the old sort, up-stairs. I have a 
little business to transact, so let us have the room to 
ourselves." 

We adjourned accordingly, ascending a narrow 
flight of stairs, and were soon seated in a small room 
overlooking the court, in which were two easy-chairs, 
and upon a round table a couple of wine-glasses, a 
decanter of port, and a plate of biscuits. We were no 
sooner seated than Uncle John said — 

**Fred, my boy, now we will have a little talk about 
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business. I think it is time that one of as should 
take a wife and have a home. I know of a good 
opportunity for either or both of us, — the mother and 
daughter of whom I've told you, who now come into 
the money that your friend Banks would have had 
had he not been swallowed up by the lion. There is 
plenty of money besides, the mother having a life 
interest in it, and then it is very properly tied up for 
the daughter and any family she may have. Now you 
must marry the daughter, or I must take the widow. 
Which shall it be ? You shall decide. The girl is a 
ward of mine, and her mother will be guided by me, 
if you can win the daughter's aflfection." 

In answer to this, I told Uncle John that I was 
much too young to marry, that it would be folly to 
think of my taking a wife until more settled in life. 
I then tried to convince him that it was his duty 
to marry the widow, and bring up a family, instead of 
spending all his days in a dull office. 

** Don't give me any advice, Fred," he replied, 
"until you have seen the girl. She is beautiful and 
highly accomplished, clever and sensible, and I'm 
sure you will like her. If you like you shall go with 
me to call upon the mother to-morrow, as I have some 
papers requiring her signature." 

To have humoured my uncle in his whim would 
have been treason to Mary Moody ; so I flatly refused 
to entertain his proposal. I fancied that he was 
somewhat annoyed at this, and soon after I took my 
leave, simply thanking him for his hospitality. 

The next morning I went from my lodgings by the 
boat from the Cadogan Pier, to call upon Mrs. Moody 
and Mary. They were living in a pretty house a 
little distance only from Hammersmith Suspension 
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Bridge, and received me in a very friendly manner-^ 
Mary evidently welcoming me with pleasure. 

We walked out into the garden, where Mrs. Moody 
was cultivating in the conservatory some plants she had 
brought from Honduras, and Mary had just established 
a water- vivar}' with mimic rock- work, in which were 
some gold carp, water-snails, and a few plants of 
Talisnnia sjiirdlis. Something had gone wrong with 
the Honduras plants, and while Mrs. Moody was settling 
matters with the gardener, I asked Mary to show me 
her aquarium. This gave me an opportunity, of whieh 
I determined to avail myself, of speaking to Mary. I 
thought more of Mar}- Moody than all else on earth. 
Why should I wait for weeks or months before telling 
her so ? AVe were seated under the shade of the 
trees, and I did tell her; but, pretending not to 
understand me, and without making any reply, she 
rose up from the seat and joined her mother just 
as that lady emerged from the greenhouse ; but there 
was an expression in Mary's countenance that told 
me clearly that she was not oftended. 

I returned home, well pleased with the result of 
my \'isit ; for Mrs. Moody had said she should always 
be glad to see me, when I could find leisure to call. 
I set to work on my story now with more enthusiasm 
than before, for I determined to prove mysolf worthy 
of Marj^'s love and esteem. 

Thus far in life I had not shown much wisdom. I 
had squandered my money foolishly, suffering myself 
to be robbed and plundered, where a little forethought 
might have saved it. I now felt that I was capable of 
doing something better, and I was determined to win 
a name that Mary Moody would not object to exchange 
for her own. 




CHAPTER XL. 

" U19F0RTnNE3 NEVEB COMB BINOLE." 

For the next two monthe I was almoet a daily visitor 
at Mrs. Moody's pretty villa residence oq the banks 
of tbe Thames, oot far from Chiswick Church, generally 
going up the river by the Eew steamer, and landing 
at Hammersmith Bridge. There was a new inmate, a 
young lady, who seemed to be a companion to Mary, 
BO that we were seldom left alone, I fancied, however, 
that my attentions were not indifferent to Mary. It 
was evident to me that she loved me, and would 
often consult me about the books she was reading, 
BO that I found it neceaeary to devote some hours 
daily to a careful study of the best coirent literature, 
of which up to that moment I bad been profoundly 
ignorant. 
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Indood, when 1 look back to that period, I feel certain 
that to my enduring attachment to Mary all my after 
success in life is mainly attributable. I had run away 
from school, an overgrown, self-conceited school-boy, 
just at that period when I might have profited by 
careful discipline and instruction. I had had almost 
unlimited means placed at my disposal had I been 
inclined to have acted with common prudence after 
that event ; but I had foolishly believed that the best 
instruction I could have by way of improvement was 
to go out into the world ; for, I said to myself — 

** The proper study of mankind is man." 

What the words of the poet meant I was too 
ignorant to understand. Had such not been the case 
I should certainly not have shipped myself as I did, to 
the Slave States of America, to pursue that study 
amongst the debased society of slave-owners, slave- 
drivers, and slaves in the flesh, instead of contenting 
myself with the only true knowledge of mankind avail- 
able for such a study to be derived from books. 

Amongst books which now fell in my way in the 
desultory reading I was pursuing was an annotated 
edition of the works of Shakspeare, extensively illus- 
trated with woodcuts of scenery, costume, antiquities, 
and natural history, besides such illustrations as repre- 
sented the characters and action of the plays. There 
were also introductions and appendices to every 
drama, showing its sources from earlier literature, and 
giving the manners and customs, not only of the sup- 
posed period of the play, but also those of the writer 
of the source from which it was borrowed, and of 
Shakspeare himself. 
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To one like me, determined to make np for the loss 
of time foolishly idled away, this book was a perfect 
treasure-house. There is not a human thought but 
finds its echo in the pages of Shakspeare, and the 
various elucidations of pen and pencil displayed those 
thoughts with such skill and knowledge that truly I 
here found that study of mankind which the poet 
recommends. 

! After this I looked upon my manuscript with much 
distrust. I saw how crude and ill-digested were my 
thoughts, and I at once began to re-write the whole ; 
for I felt that till my book Vas completed and in the 
hands of a publisher, I had no prospect of marriage ; 
for unless I could obtain regular literary emplojrment, 
I had no means of keeping a house over my head. 
Mrs. Moody had, by some means unknown to me, 
become acquainted with the fact that my parents were 
dead, and that my father had left me sufficient capital 
for a start in life. This I had gleaned from time to 
time in the course of conversation with that lady. 
It struck Ine, too, that though she did not quite fancy 
me for a son-in-law, she was too much wrapped up 
in the happiness of her daughter to allow any oppo- 
sition on her part to militate against it. At all events, 
it was clear to me that, to whatever my good fortune 
may have been owing, Mrs. Moody did not seem in 
any way displeased at my frequent visits. 

My book was at last re- written, and I took it to 
the office of one of the weekly serials. I entered, 
and having stated my business, was ushered into an 
inner room. The person I met there was not the 
editor, as I had anticipated. Indeed, it was evident 
that he was neither a man of education nor a gentle- 

o 
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man. However, he meant, I presume/ to be very 
polite ; but his manners showed that the rdle was not 
natural to him. He did not even unfasten the string 
of the parcel which contained the manuscript, thou^ 
he promised that it should at the earliest opportunity 
be placed in the hands of one of their readers for 
an opinion, expressing the hope that we might be 
able to do business with each other to our mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Ten days passed, and I received a note from the editor 
stating that he understood that, as a first attempt, there 
was considerable promise of future success, though in 
its present state the story was scarcely suited for the 
pages of a journal addressing itself to the class of 
readers who took in his periodical. 

I had anticipated nothing but success; the disap- 
pointment was therefore the greater, but I determined 
to submit my manuscript to another editor, who, I 
doubted not, would be less prejudiced, and see at once 
the merits of the work, to which the other could only 
have been wilfully blind. Alas for my hopes ! within 
forty- eight hours the parcel came back to me by post, 
a single line on the outside informing me that it was 
" returned with thanks." A similar fate was in store 
for it on three or four other occasions, and I began 
to despair of ever finding a publisher for it. 

However, I resolved to make one more attempt by 
sending it to one of the most popular cheap serials. 
After leaving the story with the publisher for some 
weeks, I called for an answer. He told me that he 
had read the work himself, and had been much in- 
terested in it, but he regretted to say that it was not 
suited for his publication. Observing that he appeared 
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to be in a good humour, and seemed kindly disposed 
towards me, I ventured to ask for a little information 
and advice. I told him that he had read my first 
attempt at authorship, and asked him kindly to point 
out what he considered the faults of my work. 

"I have no fault to find with it," he replied. "I 
have already told you it possesses considerable inte- 
rest, but it is not suited to our class of readers, and 
would probably cause our circulation to drop. What 
is instructive as well as amusing to some, is not so to 
others. You see," he continued, ** that I can only 
buy what is suitable for our market. * Our public ' 
would not understand your story, and, consequently, 
would not be interested in it. They don't wish to 
make a study of the class of society in which they 
move. Had Mr. Dickens offered his * Oliver Twist * 
to one of the penny serials, it would probably have 
been rejected but for the author's reputation. The 
class of readers for which the cheap journals cater 
like to be told of life in the sphere above them. They 
will just tolerate a baronet's family, but infinitely 
prefer that of a lord or a duke. Like the poor 
creatures one sees attracted by the light and tinsel 
of a gin-palace, our class of readers find a kind of 
intoxication in picturing to themselves the homes and 
habits of the aristocracy." 

Thanking him for his courtesy, I retired. Litera- 
ture was evidently not my forte. Yet it was necessary 
for me to do something that would bring in money, if 
I wished to take a wife, pay my way, and become a 
respectable member of society. At every step I took 
I was doomed to disappointment. Again I was penni- 
less ; so I went to see Uncle John to get some money, 
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with a little advice as to how it conld be nsed to ike 

best advantage in starting me in some way of earning 

my own living. 

"How much money do you want?" he inquired, 

when I had made known my business. 

**Only a few pounds to-day,*' I replied: **but I 

should like to have a little talk with you as to how I 

may best employ a few hundred pounds in business. 

It is about time I tried to make money as well as 

spend it.'* 

Uncle John's features wore a peculiar expression 
as he unlocked a drawer in his desk and took out a 
small bundle of papers. 

" I was reckoning up our account a few days ago,*' 
said he, ** just to see how money matters stood 
between us. Here you will find two statements : one 
of the amount entrusted to my care under your 
father's will for your benefit, with the accumulation 
of interest on it ; and the other a statement of the 
various sums I have advanced to you from time to 
time, with twenty per cent, interest on each sum, 
and the same percentage on the unpaid interest from 
the time the former was advanced to the end of last 
month. You will see by them that you owe me just 
three pounds four shillings and a penny balance. Do 
not inconvenience yourself, but let me have it when 
you are in funds.'* 

For a moment I was speechless with astonishment. 
The intimation that I had already spent all my in- 
heritance and was indebted to my uncle nearly knocked 
me down. Uncle John did not seem to notice how 
painful this sudden announcement of beggary was to 
me, but, pleading business, put on his hat and leA 
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the office, as if such were a daily occnrrence. Quite 
bewildered, and scarcely knowing what I was doing, I 
rushed out of the house, never stopping till I reached 
my lodgings at Chelsea. 

Upon my arrival I found a note from Mrs. Moody, 
telling me that they were on the point of leaving 
home for a few months, and should probably remain \ 
at Eastbourne till the latter end of November. This 
letter was a relief to me ; it gave me time to mature 
my plans before, perhaps, I took a final farewell of 
Mary Moody. 

I spent several hours that night in going over 
the figures. I could find no mistake in the account. 
Uncle John had added, as he had told me, interest to 
principal year after year, and charged twenty per 
cent, on all, until the money left by my father had 
been quite absorbed. He had taken advantage of my 
youth and inexperience to rob me with my own con- 
sent, and in such a manner that I could not reason- 
ably make any complaint against him; for he had 
always told me that it was a mere debt of honour, 
as I was only an infdnt in the eye of the law. I could 
not blame him much, for I had never followed his 
advice, and the money he had thus secured to him- ^ 
self would probably have been squandered as foolishly 
as the rest, had I obtained it. I resolved, however, 
to see him once more, and that only for the purpose 
of paying him the balanoe I owed him according to 
his statement. 

The next morning I went to Attenborough*s, in the 
Strand, — ^from whom I had' purchased them, — and 
pledged my watch and chain, receiving eleven pounds 
upon them. I then called on Uncle John, who seemed 
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much pleased at getting the three ponnds four shil- 
lings and a penny so soon, and put the whole 
sam, the penny included, into a leather bag, and tied 
it up. 

" What are you going to do now ?*' he asked, as I 
rose to leave. 

** To look for some employment,*' I replied. ** There 
is work enough to do, and I am now going to seek for 
my share of it.'* 

" That's right, Fred," he Teplied. "I should like 
to see you doing well in some honest calling ; and 
whenever that is the case oome and see me again, and 
I'll introduce you to the wife I told you of. That, 
after all, is the readiest way for you to make a 
fortune." 

There was a tone .of banter with which these 
words were uttered. I did not wait to hear any 
more, but bidding him good morning, left him with 
the determination of never darkening his doors 
again. 

My next move was to give up my nicely-furnished 
lodging, and to seek for a bed-room in one of the 
cheap neighbourhoods about Bethnal Green, so that 
my former associates, whom I resolved to see no 
more, might know nothing of my whereabouts. 

The following morning I answered personally an 
advertisement in the Tunes for a clerk. 

" What has been your former employment ?" asked 
the advertiser, when I had made known my busi- 
ness. I told him that I was applying for my first 
situation. 

*' Then you will not do for me," said he ; ** I have 
no time to teach you your business." Upon which he 
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again commenced reading his paper, which he had 
laid down upon my entrance, and wished me good 
morning. 

There was another advertisement in the same paper 
the next day, which seemed ahnost as if I were the 
party most likely to suit the advertiser's views. It 
required a young man who had had some experience 
to go out as ship's clerk in a vessel trading with the 
rising colony of Natal. I hastened off the moment I 
had read the advertisement. Here, I thought, is the 
very herth for which I am fitted, and, as Captain 
Warner is no longer in England, it remains for me to 
tell my own story as to leaving the vessel, without fear 
of contradiction. 

I was full of hope, and almost ran instead of walk- 
ing. I reached Bishopsgate Street before the hour 
appointed, and yet, round the office, there was already 
a crowd of applicants for the post, whose seafaring 
appearance told, at least, of many a year passed at 
sea. 

When my turn came, the very first question made 
my heart sink within me — **Did I know anything of 
navigation?" I who had been several long voyages 
knew nothing of navigation, and could therefore not 
take the wheel on an emergency. Of course, I did 
not obtain the berth. 

During the following week I was an actor in many 
such scenes as those I have just described. Plenty 
of clerks are always in request; but no one would 
give me a chance, because I was twenty-three years 
of age and had never been in any similar situa- 
tion before. I could give no reference as to ability 
and business habits, and again I became keenly 
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sensible of the folly of the way in which I had 
spent the last few years of my youth. 

Despairing of finding any employment in counting- 
house or office, I sought for some way of earning a 
living by manual labour, but no one would employ me. 
My last shilling was spent, and some of my clothing 
had now to be pawned to raise money for my daily 
needs. 

Another week passed, and although I was seeking 
early and late for employment, I could find none* 
I would have accepted any that was honest, but there 
seemed no opening for me, or any chance of tnalriTig 
myself useful. My appearance was against me : my 
clothing too good, and my hands too white for a 
working man. I went back to my lodgings. Cheap 
as they were I had no^longer the means of paying 
for them. I pledged all the clothing I had, except 
that in which I then stood upright, paid the rent to 
the landlady, and left the house, not knowing whither 
to go nor where to get a meal. In my extremity I 
would have prayed to God for aid and succour, but 
my own unworthiness seemed to hold me back. I 
had been relying only upon myself, and had never 
thought of God and religion till now. 




CHAPTER XLL 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

That night I talked abont the streets of London 
without a home. The nest day I was hungry, and 
did not know how or where to get a meal. I conid 
not denude myself of the little raiment I had left; 
other means I had none. Uncle John might not have 
allowed me to starve, but my pnde would not let me 
apply to him for aid. Pride also made me avoid 
my former asBOciates, and homeless and friendless I 
wandered abont the streets, striving in vain to find 
some means of honestly earning a monthfnl of food 
to allay my hanger. 

As I passed over Westminster Ei'Jge towards 
morning I leaned over the parapet in an agony 
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which no words can describe. "Why should I 
struggle longer ? I was not wanted on earth. Mondy 
could be obtained from me no longer ; I was incapable 
of earning my own living ; why, then, should I con- 
tinue to exist?'* 

Such were the thoughts that occupied my mind 
as I gazed down upon the dark waters beneath. I 
thought of Mary Moody, and was conscious that 
henceforth my life could only be one of hopeless 
regret. She might have been mine but for my own 
thoughtless folly and extravagance. Should I live 
haunted by the thought that she whom I adored 
would be another's ? that she, too, would learn to 
despise me as a trifler and a fool ? It was a moment 
of painful and agonising suspense. There was no 
one near me on the bridge. My old axiom, " now or 
never,'' which sought for mastery over my mind, seemed 
suddenly blotted out and to fade away. 

Was it a holier and a better thought that sud- 
denly upheld me ? Fear of death I had none, yet 
all idea of casting myself into the river below had 
vanished for ever. I upbraided myself for my vncked- 
ness and folly in having contemplated self-murder. 
*• Is it possible ?" thought I, **that there should be 
one young man on earth who, with health and strength, 
cannot earn a living, and that one myself, who but a 
few days ago had set up as a public instructor, by vmt- 
ing for the educated classes ? Did not misfortune often 
strengthen and uphold the wavering ? Why should I 
not be like them ? Why, then, should I, like a coward, 
relinquish all hope without making an effort to over- 
come the evil?" 

I crossed over the bridge, and, turning down the 
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York Eoad, started off east for the London Docks. 
There, at all events, I might have a day's wages for a 
day's toil. A. long, weary walk was before me, and 
nearly exhausted with hunger and want of sleep, I did 
not reach the dock-gates until sunrise. 

Six o'clock came, and the gates were opened. 
Labourers and others began to pass in, and I followed 
them. Some of the vessels were taking in freight, 
but for four hours I wandered about from vessel to 
vessel without the chance of getting employed. 

Heart- sick and faint with hunger, I reached the out- 
side of the dock-gates, every hope crushed, wishing 
for death, which seemed like the rest to mock my 
misery. Suddenly some one seized me by the hand. 
It was one of the crew of the vessel in which I had 
worked the passage home from Honduras, who was 
called Nantuck, from having once sailed in a Nan- 
tucket whaler. 

** Ahoy, shipmate ! " he exclaimed, ** are you going 
to run me down without hailing ? Heave-to, and take 
in some stores." 

A slight thrill of joy took possession of me on 
being once more addressed in a familiar manner, and 
at meeting a man who recognised me as an acquaint- 
ance — one, too, who was willing, unsolicited, to incur 
the expense of giving me some refreshment, of which 
I stood in such need. 

Nantuck had just received an advance after signing 
articles on a ship bound for Quebec, and seemed 
delighted at meeting an old shipmate to assist him in 
spending it. That day I was made quite happy, not 
by the realisation of great hopes that once were mine, 
not by again meeting with Mary Moody, and being 
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received by her in a maimer the most foitnnate lover 
could desire, but simply by having an opportunity of 
placing my name on the articles of a ship as an ordi- 
nary seaman. 

With a little persaasion, Nantack obtained the 
favour of having an old acquaintance allowed an 
opportunity of earning a living by endoring the hard- 
ships of a common seaman, and I was no longer home- 
less. No longer I walked the streets of London weary 
and hungry, and yet it was with a heavy heart that I 
assisted in getting the vessel under way, which was 
once more to take me far from Mary Moody. 

I had once said that I would never more place my- 
self in a position where I could be bullied and insulted 
by the officers of a vessel. That promise was broken 
now. It was not made when I was hungry, but before 
I knew that my money had been squandered, before I 
had tried authorship, before I had lost all hope of van- 
ning the only creature I ever loved, and before I had 
learnt that I was incapable in every way of earning a 
living in London, and had thus obtained a full convic- 
tion of my own incapacity to gain a livelihood in a 
more honourable calling. 




CHAPTER XLH. 



TOO VILLINO. 



It 'was in the latter part of October that the ship 
Atlantic, which I had joined, left the English Channel 
for Quebec. 

The time of year was not the most favonrahle for a 
voyage across the Atlantic ; hat, previous to embark- 
ing, sailors do not heed this, and shonld the enhject 
be mentioned each wiJl declare that he does not care 
about a trip where all is fair sailing — that there mnst 
be a little excitement, something to be done, a little 
rough weather to fight, or a man might as well stay 
on shore and follow the plough. 
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On shore all '' salts ** profess to love a sailor's life 
for its storms and perils, its excitements, difficulties, 
and hardships, as proving their claim to manhood. 
When suffering the realities of these hardships, how- 
ever, their language is very apt to change. The ship 
is "a mere tub " and the weather " heavy ; " the 
officers are ** stupid idiots,'* and have run away from 
fair weather into foul, by not following the proper 
course ; the food is ** the worst of the kind ;*' and 
the cook, poor fellow, ** a stupid brute who should be 
thrown overboard." Nothing is right. 

The duty required of them, however, is performed 
in a manner that does credit to their skill and endur- 
ance ; only sailors must be allowed the privilege of 
grumbling. Our crew was no exception to the rule, 
and Nantuck, in particular, was always the first to find 
fault with everybody and everything. 

Captain Forsyth was a man who liked to carry on 
sail until the work of reefing was one of considerable 
difficulty and danger. A gale would be gradually 
increasing in power, and the certainty of having to 
reduce sail would be evident to all, yet he would not 
allow the work to be done until the spars and sails 
were loudly threatening to leave the vessel. Then he 
would get into a state of tremendous excitement, and 
hurry the men up with oaths and threats, as though 
the lives of all on board depended on the sails being 
properly taken in within a few seconds of time. 

One morning a strong breeze set in from the south- 
west and gradually increased in power till it became a 
gale. The ship began plunging through the seas, and 
the water was thrown upon the deck quite as fast as 
the scuppers could carry it away, so that the pas- 
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sengers sought refuge below from the douches to 
which all on deck were constantly exposed. 

The top-masts groaned from the weight forced upon 
them, and the crow, who had long been expecting the 
order to reef top-sails, seemed looking for some way 
of escaping from the shower that any moment might 
be expected from above. 

" All hands reef top -sails !'* at last shouted the 
captain. 

I was at my station, and sprang into the main rig- 
ging, but no one followed. 

*' Do you hear ?" yelled the captain. "All hands 
aloft, or I'll chase every cowardly brute of ye up with 
a handspike !" 

I looked on deck and saw that the men were im- 
movable. I was the only one who had made an 
attempt to obey. 

"Will you obey orders?" exclaimed the captain, 
making a rush amongst the men.* 

The captain was but human, and could only attack 
one man at a time. He attempted to grapple with 
Nantuck, but the sailor hastily put the long-boat 
between himself and his angry skipper. The captain 
then made a general assault on the crew, kicking and 
striking at all in his way. 

In this work he was joined by the first mate, who 
was in duty bound to assist his captain, right or wrong. 
Then was witnessed a scene that can only occur at 
sea — more than twenty men fleeing from the anger of 
two. 

Those who may feel surprised at this, or are inclined 
to think that sailors do not possess the courage com- 
mon to most men, know nothing of the circumstances 
in which seamen are often called upon to act. 
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Custom and law give officehi the right to enforce 
their commands, and deny sailors the privilege of dis- 
oheying. If a seaman raises his hand, even in self- 
defence, against an officer, he will have to suffer a 
term of imprisonment. 

Should either party he seriously injured or killed in 
such an encounter, the crime, as far as the officer is 
concerned, would only he looked upon as a common 
assault, or he pronounced justifiahle homicide, while 
the sailor hefore the mast would he found guilty of 
mutiny or murder. 

Some of the men ran into the rigging and others 
into the forecastle, where they were followed hy the 
£rst mate. 

These observations I made hy looking below while 
slowly ascending to the cross- tree. I saw the neces- 
sity of the sails being taken in, and was expecting to 
be followed by my companions. I was willing to per- 
form my duty, and made a hard struggle to do so as I 
resisted the strong pressure of the breeze, that seemed 
striving to bind me to the shrouds, and forced myself 
aloft. 

I do not wish to imply that in the scene I have 
attempted to describe I had a stronger desire to per- 
form my duty than others of the crew. I do not 
claim to have possessed more courage. The simple 
truth is, I went aloft through being ignorant of the 
danger I incurred in obeying orders. My shipmates 
had too much good sense to follow me, too good an 
opinion of the respect due to themselves from the 
commander of a vessel to expose their lives in so 
reckless a manner. 

It was not until I had reached the cross-tree and 
was clinging to the yard undecided what to do, that a 
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strong suspicion came over my mind that I had been 
making a fool of myself. 

I had not much time to indulge in this pleasant 
reflection, for my thoughts were interrupted by a noise 
like the report of a volley of musketry. The main- 
top-mast had yielded to the pressure upon it and 
broken. 

I felt myself falling, and instinctively clung to the 
yard, still under the horrible sensation of falling down 
— down an immeasurable distance. I had been a long 
time forcing my way up the rigging, but the time 
passed in falling seemed much longer. 

I thought of Uncle John and the heartless manner 
in which he had treated me ; of Mary Moody, and the 
cruel fate that had driven me far from her society. 

I thought of my own reckless and stupid conduct 
in the past — conduct that had cast me from a chance 
of happiness to a certainty of misery, danger, and 
perhaps death. 

Then came a shock as though I had fallen on some- 
thing, whence, after being turned over and tossed about, 
I was again hurled downward. 

Then I seemed Ijdng for many hours in a horrible 
state of uncertainty. I was not quite certain whether 
I was alive or dead — whether my head was on my 
shoulders or rolling over the world in a free and inde- 
pendent fashion. Something was spinning about with 
eccentric motions hundreds of miles a minute, but 
whether it was my head or the ship I neither knew 
nor seemed to care. I have described myself as 
being in a state of uncertainty, and such was the case, 
for I was not certain whether I was in happiness or 
misery. So confused were my thoughts that emotions 

p 
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of both seemed straggling in my znindy and yean 
seemed to pass before the slightest order or arrange- 
ment of my mental faculties could be established. 

I first heard voices in what seemed some strange 
language, that took me several minutes to understand. 
Gradually the voices became more distinct, and I 
became aware that the language was my mother-tongue. 
Nantuck was speaking to me, and gently pouring a 
few drops of liquid into my mouth. I recognised the 
liquid as brandy, and immediately knew that I was 
alive, sensible, and suffering. The uncertainty had 
gone. 

I was still lying in the boat; the snrgeon would 
not allow Nantuck to remove me to my berth till he 
had examined me. But for the care and watchfnl- 
noss of the latter I might have perished ; for, as I 
afterwards learnt, the captain had been serioosly 
injured, and the surgeon was in attendance npon him, 
besides which one of the crew had been killedi and 
another washed overboard. 




CHAPTER XLm. 

MB. PBIP8. 

That evening I was fnlly able to nnderstond all that 
had happened. In falling with the yard I had been 
caught in the beUy of ihe Btaystul, and had fallen &om 
thence into the long-boat, amongst the sheep with which 
it was crowded. 
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The fall of the main-top-mast was instantly followed 
hy that of the fore and mizen, and although the falling 
spars of coarse inclined to the leeward, upon every 
part of the deck fell a shower of hlocks, hooms, stays, 
and other parts of the rigging, and one man was 
killed. 

In the confusion of clearing the deck and cutting 
away the wreck I was for a while unheeded ; and it was 
not until nearly an hour after my fall, when, under the 
command of Mr. Meadows, the first mate, the inde- 
scribable confusion that for some time held possession 
of the deck had been removed, that some one remem- 
bered having seen me fall into the boat. 

On once more being able to stand on my feet, I 
found that the vessel was before the wind, and the 
wreck left far astern. 

The man who had been killed was lying near me, 
with his brains oozing from a broken skull. He had 
been struck by a heavy block. Another of the crew 
was missing, having been knocked from the shrouds 
into the sea. 

Soon after I began to take an interest in what was 
going on, I saw the ship's surgeon come from the 
cabin and ask the first mate for the assistance of one 
of the men. 

** Captain Forsyth has a broken arm,*' said he, 
** and the steward is as helpless as a babe, and will 
give me no assistance." 

** Got a broken arm, has he ?" exclaimed one of the 
crew, " well, that's a blessing, anyhow. There's never 
much harm done without a little good to some one." 

The boatswain was sent into the cabin to aid the 
surgeon, and on his return amused some of the crew 
hy relating all that 'was «.^\d. 
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He found the captain sitting np in his bunk cursing 
the crew for having caused all the misfortunes that 
had lately befallen him. 

** Now, my man," said the surgeon to the boatswain, 
when he had placed the captain in a chair, ** put your 
hands on the captain's shoulders, and don't you let 
him move an inch." 

The man obeyed, and the surgeon commenced 
setting the broken arm. 

" You inhuman wretch !" yelled the captain ; ** why 
don't you use an axe or a knife, if you want my arm 
off, and not drag it from me ? " 

After the fracture was reduced and the arm was 
being bandaged, the captain commenced talking about 
the accident that had just happened to him. 

** I can't account for my arm being broken at all," 
said he, ** for I was only struck by a piece of sail and 
a small line." 

" I fancy I can understand the reason," said the 
boatswain. '' It was broken by the same cause as 
killed poor Bill, and as caused my friend Jack to be 
knocked overboard and lost. It was because the top- 
sails were not reefed in time to save the masts." 

After this explanation the boatswain was obliged to 
leave the cabin immediately, and for some time the 
voice of the captain could be heard giving loud expres- 
sions of impotent rage. There was no sympathy felt 
for the captain, nor did he deserve any. 

In the ship were about one hundred and forty pas- 
sengers, most of them English and Scotch. They 
all soon learnt the cause of the disaster that had 
befallen the vessel, and were justly indignant at the 
captain as the author of it. 
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The gale was followed by a fine fair breeze, bnt 
owing to the crippled condition of the ship bnt litUe 
advantage conld be taken of it. In trying to gain a 
mile or two by neglecting to take in sail- at the proper 
time, at least ten days had been added to the length 
of the passage. 

The passengers were in very ill hamour at the 
voyage having been unnecessarily prolonged, and did 
not forget to let the captain know every time he came 
on deck that through his fault they had been robbed 
of much valuable time. 

In vain he tried to assume the authority and dignity 
that was once conceded to him, but it was not yielded 
either by passengers or crew. His ambition to be 
distinguished or known as a commander who would 
*^ carry on " till the last minute, had been carried on a 
little too far, and all confidence in his judgment and 
prudence was gone. 

He had but one friend aboard the vessel, the 
steward, who was by nature a flunky, and v^ho be- 
lieved that skippers may do right or wrong as they 
please, without fault to be found with them. 

Mr. Phips, the steward, was naturally a bully as 
well as a flunky; a bully to those younger and 
weaker than himself, and a flunky to the officers of 
the ship. 

Although I was no longer a boy, this man had a 
very contemptible opinion of me. He knew that I 
was not an able seaman, and that I had been foolish 
enough to risk my life in obeying the captain's orders 
when all my shipmates had refused. This was enough 
to seduce him into the belief that I had not sufficient 
manliness to resent any insult from himself. 
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One day when he was in the galley, I wished to let 
him know that the surgeon wanted him to return to 
the cuddy. In making this communication I addressed 
him as " Steward.'* He turned round, caught hold of 
the collar of my coat, and in an insolent tone com- 
manded me to repeat my message, and address him as 
** Mr. Phips.'* The next instant I put the ship on his 
back by knocking him to the deck. Mr. Phips regained 
his feet, and made a hasty retreat to the cabin. 

Whenever he caught sight of me after that, his 
features assumed the most unlovely expression I had 
ever seen in a human being. The language of that 
expression plainly told me that I had made an enemy 
for life of one who would not hesitate to do me any 
injury in his power. 

His enmity, however, was regarded more with 
amusement than fear, for I believed him, as far as I 
was concerned, to be a very harmless and insignificant 
creature. In this opinion I was mistaken, and I have 
since come to the conclusion that an enemy, however 
apparently contemptible, should never be looked upon 
with any feeling of satisfaction. The proverb is a 
true one, which teaches that **He who cannot serve 
you as a friend may yet injure you as an enemy.** 




OHAPTEB XLIV. 

AT QUEBEC. 

MoBT of the cities of the New World have many 
features resembling each other, but Qaebeo is u 
exception. 

It is said that the Spaniard commences a settlement 
with a choFch. He wonld not have chosen the pro- 
montory on which Quebec stands for the site of a 
house of prayer. Our practical Saxon race is said to 
look after creature comforts as more to the purpoBo of 
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trade and commerce ; so Englishmen and Americans 
usually build a tavern first, and let houses and churches 
follow in its wake. Quebec would certainly have been 
the last place on the river they would have chosen for 
such a structure. A Frenchman commences a colony 
with a fort, and the world offers but a few more suit- 
able spots for that purpose than Quebec. 

The city is built on a high ridge of land about one 
mile and a half vnde, and so easily defended that the 
French on seeing it could not allow it to remain un- 
occupied ; so Cape Diamond was mounted with cannon. 

Quebec is four hundred miles from the Gulf of 
St. Lav^ence, yet its harbour admits ships of the line. 

The word Kebek, in the language of the Red Indians 
of this portion of North America (which was discovered 
by John and Sebastian Cabot in 1497, and became the 
French settlement of Canada through Jacques Cartier's 
voyage up the St. Lawrence some thirty years later) 
signifies narrow, and was the name they gave to the 
peninsula at the junction of the St. Lawrence and St. 
Charles rivers, and vnth sound judgment and good taste 
the first colonists retained it to designate their city. 

Soon after our arrival at Quebec the crew of the 
Atlantic were summoned to give evidence before a 
court of inquiry on the conduct of Captain Fors3rth 
during the voyage from London, the agents to whom 
the ship had been consigned by the owners being the 
plaintiffs. The result was that the captain was pro- 
nounced incompetent to have the command of a ship, 
and Mr. Meadows, the first mate, was placed by the 
agents in his place. 

All haste was made in getting the ship again ready 
for sea, but before her repairs were completed, the 
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river was entirely frozen over, and there was no pro- 
spect in consequence of the vessel returning to England 
until the spring of next year. 

To avoid the expense of keeping the crew in idle- 
ness, the men were granted permission to find em- 
ployment ashore, and most of them went np the Si 
Charles Eiver to work in the forest at felling timber, 
hut at the particular request of Captain Meadows, I 
remained ahoard the vessel as ship-keeper. 

This employment I found during much of the time 
to he very dull and monotonous. Daring the day, 
while the ship carpenters and riggers were at work, I 
was allowed liberty to go ashore, hut I had no other 
home for the night than my hunk on board the shipi 
and was not allowed a fire. During those long, eold, 
and dreary nights I had plenty of time for profitable 
meditation, and notwithstanding all my efforts and 
wishes to the contrary the opportunity was not 
neglected. 

The fact that I had squandered a moderate fortune, 
and cast away by such extravagance all hopes of 
securing my anticipated happiness, only to find myself 
at so early an ago a miserable, wretched being, was 
seldom for an hour absent from my thoughts. Did 
ever before a person with such bright anticipations 
descend so low ? I had aspired to be an author, I had 
dreamed of being united some day to Mary Moody, 
and now life was but a prolonged agony, without a 
single ray of hope I 

It was true I had gained a thorough knowledge of 
my folly in the past, but what did that avail me now, 
for my dear-bought experience had come too late ? All 
seemed lost, with no prospect of anything that it was 
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possible to win. My favourite motto, " now or never,** 
could never have been acted upon by me at the proper 
time nor in a suitable manner. 

Mr. Watson, the second mate of the vessel, was 
supposed to remain aboard from eight o'clock in the 
evening until eight the next morning, but this duty 
was seldom attended to. He spent his nights ashore, 
amusing himself at some of the dancing-houses or 
taverns in the town until two o'clock in the morning, 
and often much later. 

One night while he was away I was awake, and 
heard some one moving cautiously overhead. At first 
I supposed that Mr. Watson had returned, and was 
just dozing off to sleep, when I happened to remember 
that he was never particular on his return in the morn- 
ing whether he disturbed others or not. In fact, he 
generally made noise enough to wake me from a sound 
sleep. 

The next fact I observed was that whoever had come 
on deck had not proceeded to the second mate's cabin 
in the waist, but had gone astern. Bousing myself up, 
therefore, I hastened on deck, looked down the com- 
panion-way, and saw that there was a light in the 
captain's cabin. 

Mr. Meadows, who was now the master, had taken 
up his quarters at one of the hotels in the town, and 
never visited the vessel except during the day. For 
him to have come off in the night would have been 
something so extraordinary that I determined to make 
sure whether he was the person moving about below 
or not. 

Lying down, and putting my head below the deck 
in the companion-way, I saw that the intruder was 
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Mr. Phips, the former steward, who bad left the vessel 
with the captain. I knew that all property belonging 
to either of them had been removed from the ship, 
and I could not comprehend why Mr. Pbips therefore 
had come aboard at that hour of the nigbt. 

Watching his movements for a moment, I saw him 
open the door leading from the cuddy to the captain's 
private cabin, which now contained only the property 
of Mr. Meadows. This was strange, for all the keys 
were supposed to have been surrendered by Captain 
Forsyth and the steward before their departure. 

I did not believe that either of them bad therefore 
now any more right to be on board the vessel than a 
perfect stranger, yet I might be mistaken, and so did 
not care to act on my own responsibility. 

The estaminet where Mr. Watson generally smoked 
his cigar and supped of an evening, v^as not more 
than two hundred yards from the vvrbarf, and after 
silently shoving home the bolt of the companion-way 
door, so as to prevent the steward from coming on 
deck, I started for that place of entertainment. For- 
tunately I met the mate on his way to the sbip. 

** Phips, our late steward, is in the cuddy," said L 
** Come quick, or he may got out and take something 
away that don't belong to him." 

Mr. Watson started on the run for tbe vessel, and on 
the way met a watchman on the wharf, whom be told to 
follow. As we reached the deck, loud sbouts were 
heard at the bolted door of the cuddy. 

Some one was pushing, knocking, and struggling 
violently to break down the door. The fearful yells 
became more intensely agonizing in sound, and were 
mingled with frantic shrieks, and the cry of "Fire! 
fire I " Uttered with wild, uncontrollable despair and 
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alarm, even these fearful words could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the other expressions of agony that 
broke upon the silence of the night from the com- 
panion-way. 

** What a fright the old fellow is in I ** exclaimed 
Mr. Watson, trying to open the door, but each time he 
attempted to withdraw the bolt there was a heavy 
lurch or push against the door, pressing it so firmly 
that the bolt would not move until after repeated efforts 
had been made to unfasten it. Then as the door flew 
open a thick heavy cloud of smoke burst up from below 
in a column so dense that the mate and watchman 
seemed hurled back by its pressure against them. 

The door had been opened one second too late for 
Mr. Phips to make his escape ; for as it opened, the 
fall of a heavy body was heard on the deck beneath. 
Smothered by the dense smoke, he had been unable to 
remain any longer on the steps of the companion-way, 
and had fallen below. 

In vain Mr. Watson tried to force his way through 
the black mass of smoke. The stench and smoke 
together nearly suffocated him, and, after every effort, 
he had to seek refuge upon deck. 

Urged by a sense of humanity, no less than of duty, 
we al] three tried to pierce the cloud and make our 
way below, but were as repeatedly driven back by the 
suffocating vapour. 

We shouted " Fire I fire ! ** and the watchman sprang 
his rattle. Presently the crews of vessels frozen in 
like our own who were ashore in the public-houses 
along the quay rushed forth, while the fire-bells of the 
city were ringing the alarm. The ill-fated Atlantic 
became the centre of an animated strife between man 
and the devouring flames. 




CHAPTER XLV. 

BUBNIHQ OF THE " ATLANTIO," 

Soon after the companioD-way had been opened tha 
Bmoke became lighter in colour and less dense. Ha 
diminished quantity was easily acconated for by the 
crackling sound of the burning partitions and fomi' 

Three or four men went below, bnt they were Boon 
driven up by the flamea which were spreading rapidlf 
around the cuddy, for they could only remain there 
long enough to secure the body of Mr. Fhips, which the^ 
found at the bottom of the steps and brought up witb 
them. The wretched man was apparently dead. 

Though the ship was lying in the river, there was no 
more water to he procured than if she had been lying 
miles away. Water could only he obtained from welii 
in the town, or by dig^ng through the ice, which w»* 
more than three feet thick on the river. 

By the time any adequate Bapply could be got. lb 
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flames were already bursting up from below, and the 
firemen soon perceived that in spite of all their efforts, 
the Atlantic was a doomed ship. 

In order to make room for the firemen and others 
more useful than myself, I left the burning vessel and 
stood on the wharf with hundreds of others watching 
the burning mass. 

Standing near me I saw Captain Forsyth, and as he 
watched the flames, it struck me that a malignant 
smile lighted up his features, and that he appeared to 
behold the destruction of the vessel with no little 
satisfaction. 

He had evidently been drinking all the evening, and 
had reeled out of a public-house, intoxicated, to witness 
the fire. Under the excitement of the moment in his 
present condition he was quite regardless of his re- 
marks, and did not hesitate to express what was upper- 
most in his mind by exclamations like the following, 
which were heard by all who were near him. "I 
thought so," he said ; ** I knew that ship would never 
go back but under my command. Who will be the 
skipper of her to-morrow ! '* The expression of his 
face was that of a demon. In the crowd near us 
several persons were talking about the origin of the 
fire. 

" They say the man is dead," said one. 

" Who ? What man ? ** asked another. 

*' The one that must have set fire to the ship. He 
did not get out in time, and it serves him right, for he 
had no business there." 

During this conversation I closely watched the cap- 
tain's face. On learning that the man had perished, a 
smile of more intense satisfaction spread over his 
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foaiures, as though in reply to the remark of the last 
speaker, he had said, ** Yes, that's right," and he 
seemed delighted at learning that Mr. Phips was dead. 

Turning partly round, his gaze fell upon me. 

<< Ah 1 my lad 1 I'm glad to see yon," he continued, 
"for you're the only one of the crew who obeyed 
orders — the only one who should not have been bunt 
with the ship. Had all attended to their duty like 
you the Atlantic would now be on her way to London 
instead of burning here." 

There was something in the appearance of the min 
that I did not like, and without thanking him for the 
good opinion expressed of me, I bade him good-night 
and turned away. 

When the body of Mr. Phips was examined by the 
surgeon at the inquest, it was found that his neck wai 
broken by the fall from the ladder. It was the general 
belief that he had intentionally set fire to the ship, 
and there was no doubt in my own mind of his having 
been instigated or bribed to do so by Captain Forsyth. 
Indeed I was almost uncharitable enough to believe 
that the fear of my perishing in the flames had not 
the slightest effect in preventing him from committiiig 
the crime of arson. 

When the crew came down from the forest and were 
paid off by the agent, Nantuck invited me to go with 
him to New Bedford to ship in the spring for a whaling 
voyage. 

I did not vnsh for three or four years' imprisonment 
in a whaler, and a three years' absence from England 
and Mary Moody. I would have preferred death to 
that, and yet I could see no better fate before me by 
remaining nearer to her or even in my native land. 
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Those who had been my messmates departed in 
various directions. They had chosen an occupation 
with which they were satisfied, and were following it 
in a sensible manner. I had not yet done so. 

The spring of the year would soon return, and the 
port of Quebec begin to look alive again. * Vessels 
were akeady taking in lading and being got ready for 
sea, and high wages were beiig offered. Lre was an 
offer made to me to join the crew of a vessel going to 
China, and that of another, shipping ice for Calcutta, 
both of which would leave immediately on the break- 
ing up of the frost. 

I had left school with the determination of seeing 
the world ; I was yet young, and had seen but little of 
it. Why should I not carry out my original inten- 
tion ? This common sense apparently urged me to do, 
but I would not. The time had arrived for me to decide 
whether I was to be a common sailor all my days or 
not. This decision must be made ** now or never,** 
thought I; and it was made, for I determined to 
return to England on the first opportunity. 

I knew that there were thousands of young men in 
Europe who, if landed at my age on the shores of 
British America, would hardly thank Fortune or Fate 
for another favour, but would fight their way alone, 
and win all that hope could reasonably desire ; but 
this was not the case with me. I was not like a youth 
with life before me and everything to win, but like one 
near the end of an ill- spent life, with hopes blighted 
and fortune lost. Still some six weeks must be spent 
ashore before there would be any prospect of a vessel 
returning to England, and I had to live as best I might, 
for my money was already all but exhausted. 

Q 




CHAPTER XLVL 

THE BED INDIAN. 

Just as my foiiime was st the lowest, and I Bcarealy 
knew where to get a dinner or money to pay for a ni^t'i 
lodging, one of the passengerB who came oat by th« 
Atlantic as an emigrant, and who had been detained at 
Quebec after landing by severe iUneee, waa azudoiu te 
proceed to the Eastern Townships to join his biothm, 
and settle on a farm on the bonks of the rivar 
Bicheliea. In his present state of health, lie wu 
fearful of performing a sleigh-journey of some two 
hnndred miles alone, and he made me an offer itf 
accompanying him, nndertaking to provide me witfi tbt 
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means of returning to Quebec when the frost should 
break up. 

i wimngly accepted the offer, and as the journey 
was to be made in short stages, the time would be 
pretty well occupied till I could meet with a vessel 
returning to England. Mr. Thompson was anxious to 
start at once, but as the land he had obtained was sub- 
ject to a kind of quit-rent, payable to the seigneur — a 
descendant of one of the original French owners of 
the soil — and some papers had still to be executed, he 
invited me to shar« his lodging till we should be ready 
to start. 

This leisure gave me an opportunity of making my- 
self acquainted with the locality, and of obtaining some 
little knowledge of the inhabitants of what must 
always be that portion of the American continent 
which possesses the greatest interest for linglishmen. 

The word Canada is derived by some from the two 
Spanish words Aca nada (here nothing), from the sup- 
position that the gold-seekers of that nation were its first 
discoverers, and finding none of the precious metal in 
the soil, gave it the name of ** Nothing Here." But a 
more reasonable derivation is the word Kanatas of the 
Iroquois language, which means a collection of huts, 
and as I have already mentioned that Quebec derives 
its name from K'ehek (narrow), in that dialect, it is pro- 
bable that Jacques Cartier called the country Canada 
after the name of the village of the aborigines. 

The Bed Indians still form an important element in 
the population of the country, which consists of three 
distinct classes, which do not appear to amalgamate 
willingly, — ^the Indian tribes, the French hahitans, and 
the British settlers. The Indians, under British 
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protection, are dispersed in small villages and settle- 
ments in various parts of the British American Con- 
federation, and of these the hardiest reside chiefly in 
Upper Canada, being variously stated to noniber from 
80,000 to 40,000, all belonging to two tribes, the 
Chippeways or Ojibbeways, and the Mohawks, a sub- 
division of the Iroquois, at one time the most powerfnl 
people in North America. The few Indians in Upper 
Canada who have embraced Christianity are Protestants 
for the most part, and their education, as far as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are concerned, is carefully 
attended to. 

But comparatively few of the aborigines have em- 
braced Christianity, and even around the stations many 
are still heathens. This is, no doubt, owing to the 
occupations of civilisation bqing unsuitable to their 
habits of life. 

The Indians of Lower Canada are of a much inferior 
grade, and all but effete as tribes, having dwindled to 
insignificance in point of numbers. They are for the 
most part Roman Catholics, whose spiritual concerns 
are administered by five stipendiary missionaries ; but 
these missionaries discourage all attempts at education, 
and the exception is to meet with one of those Tnfimns 
who can read or write. 

The young and hale men are habitually idle, fond of 
big talk about the deeds of their former chiefs and 
warriors, leaving the tilling of the land, which is still 
of the rudest description, to the women and old men 
of the tribe. A few miles north of Quebec we visited 
one of their settlements called Loretto, a cluster of 
huts with a church and priest's lodgings. It consists 
of about fifty acres of land, and the population — a rem- 
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nant of the once powerful Hurons,— including men 
women, and children, did not number 200 souls. 
Poor creatures ! they subsist chiefly on the annual 
Government "present," on precarious hunting and 
fishing, and on the sale, of mocassins, ornamented 
with bead-work, at which the women are very clever. 
Of the other tribes in Lower Canada there is a 
small settlement of Algonquins in the vicinity of 
Trois Eivieres. Near St. Francis and Be9ancour, on 
the opposite side of the River St. Lawrence, the Abena- 
quis number some 400. Their villages consist of 
miserable bark huts, but little better than the old wig- 
wams of savage life. The once mighty Iroquois still 
number some 2,000 souls, but the tribe is thoroughly 
despised by the rest of the Lidians. Their settle- 
ments are further down the river at Sault St. Louis, 
and Caughnawaga, at St. Eegis, and at the Lake of 
the Two Mountains. In the latter locality are some 
400 more Algonquins, and about 800 Nipissings ; and 
of all the Indians of Lower Canada these 700 are the 
most active, supporting themselves chiefly by trapping 
and the sale of furs to Europeans, and seeking to 
maintain themselves by the labour of their hands. 




CHAPTER XLTH. 



The habilans have a kind of copyhold tenare of the 
land thej hold, and when, in 1759, Wolfe's victory at 
Quebec bad mode Canada an English colony, ikey 
formed almost the entire European popnlatiou. They 
then occupied the best lands along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, between Quebec and Montre&l, and on the 
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banks of the tributaries of that river, particnlarly upon 
the Richelieu, where Mr. Thompson was about to settle. 
The original grants of land, made by the sovereigns of 
France, had been in large blocks, chiefly to Court 
favourites, with whose habits it did not accord to clear 
and cultivate the land for themselves, covered as it 
then was with an almost unbroken forest. 

The proprietaires, as the owners of the soil were 
called, or seigneurs, the name by which they are now 
known, made over these large blocks, in small parcels 
called fiefs, to such hardworking men as were willing 
to take the entire risk of cultivation upon themselves, 
on payment of a small quit-rent, the seigneurs reserv- 
ing to themselves certain feudal claims — a tithe on 
fish, mill-dues, and more especially payments on sale 
or transference, which in some cases amount to one-fifth 
of the purchase-money ; and this was the matter which 
had now to be settled before Mr. Thompson could have 
the land on the Eichelieu transferred to him. 

These habitans are thus actually copyhold proprietors 
of the farms or fiefs which they hold, and as a rule, 
like the yeoman in many of our counties, the habitan 
cultivates the soil with his own hands, aided by the 
members of his family. They are a contented and 
happy race, given to hospitality, and most amiable and 
courteous in their intercourse with British settlers. The 
farm produces all their requirements — ^food in abun- 
dance — and they make their own soap and candles, and 
the uncleared land supplies them plentifully with 
maple-sugar. Tea is almost the only luxury they 
purchase, and this they drink cold without milk, and 
most of their cellars have some choice bottles of rum. 
As for clothing, they grow flax, and the flocks supply 
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wool, while the spinning-wheel and knitting-needle are 
found in every homestead. 

These are generally boilt of wood, and only oecnpy 
the ground story ; but being whitewashed and tolerably 
commodious, they are by no means uncomfortable 
dwellings. The kitchen is placed at one end and the 
sleeping apartments at the other, the centre being re- 
served for the common or family room, divided in 
some into two, a sitting and a dining-room. Fruits 
and vegetables are cultivated by the females of the 
family, for every homestead has its kale-yard and 
orchard. Indeed the apple-gathering is one of the 
great institutions of the country, and neighbours are 
always invited to assist to peel and string the apples for 
winter use, which are then hung up to dry as in Nor- 
mandy, and many a nice pudding or dish of pippins, 
eaten with pickled pork, or with plain dumplings, gives 
a relish to the mid-day meal, when frost and snow 
cover the ground, and vegetables are not attainable. 

In personal appearance the habitans are almost as 
dark as the Indians, but the young girls, chiefly bru- 
nettes, have the oval face, slightly aquiline nose, 
bright eyes, good teeth, and glossy locks of the French, 
and indeed remind one of our own south-coast pea- 
santry. Then, too, as the costume of the hahitam 
has but little changed since that of the French peasan-' 
try at the close of the last century, one is apt to look 
upon the scene they animate rather as an episode of 
the past than an actual existence of the present day. 

The men have thin lips, aquiline noses, and small, 
dark, gleaming eyes. They wear the old-fashioned 
capote, a long-tailed coat reaching down to the feet, 
generally tied round the waist with a girdle of bright 
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colours. A straw hat in sammer, and a red bonnet in 
winter, each exposing a long qv£tie into which the hair is 
tied behind, and sometimes fanciful Indian mocassins, 
complete the costume. The dress of the women is 
somewhat coquettish. The hair ii generally formed 
into a large chignon, and caps are worn in preference 
to bonnets. The petticoat, often of bright colours, is 
always strongly contrasted with the mantelet or jacket, 
which hangs gracefully from the shoulders. At church, 
at balls, and parties, this dress is laid aside, and that 
which London and Paris fashion-books prescribe is the 
rule even in the distant provinces. 

The few weeks I spent on the Kichelieu enables me 
to bear testimony to the happy state of society, where 
this French element prevails. During my stay there 
was a wedding. For miles around everybody was in- 
vited and everybody came. The sleigh carioles actually 
swarmed. At dinner and supper the tables were loaded 
almost to breaking with huge turkey-pies, joints of 
beef, mutton, pork, and puddings in endless variety ; 
and the grog which followed was, during the week's 
festival, such as proved our host no despicable connois- 
seur in rum. Dancing commenced early and ended 
late ; nor were the bells forgotten. The music con- 
sisted, as it once did in Merry England, of every dis- 
cordant sound from kettles and drums, from horns and 
bells, and stentorian lungs, only to be stilled by a 
largesse from the new married couple. 

I never heard a discourteous word from male or 
female habitan. One of the first things taught to a 
child is to speak the truth and to speak decorously ; to 
bow or curtsy to its elders and to strangers ; to relieve 
the wants of those in distress. I believe them all, old 
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KidjtMug, to be nneen Christimis, and though llw 
Sandsy is epent u in Fnaoe, I wa very mucli incUueil 
to think that the bocohI intereontije of that day leoit 
greatly to preserve the primitive sitimiers of Umm 
deBcendante of the original fVeiich population, who 
frequently are found as parents and children for tiuw , 
generations living ander the same rouf, — the strongtfl J 
evidence of the mild and friendly i(.'m}>er of the p 
Their general eondnet ia inofienaive iwJ pnuseworUiy. 
Personal violence is seldom lesorlcd t 
almost an unknown erime. Tha doors of the hotseit 
aB in many country districts of ED^-land, m-e lofl cq 
thronghont the day ; and, thon^ most valuable pn*: 
perty is thus left exposed, one sclJom hoars of AlQ 
or robbery. These habitanM, however, possess a If 
of litigation, fostered by the cheapness of the || 
that, in some measure, is eveq more to be dm 
catod than the lawless violence of tlio '- froo and & 
pendent citizens " of the States. The influx of Efl( 
settlers, however, who generally look with lost 
upon lawyers, is already correcting the e 




CHAPTER XLVm. 



Canada haa now been a British possession for more than 
a century, but Lower Canada, of which I am speaking, 
is still dmost as eseinsively in the hands of the French 
population as it was at the time of the conquest. 
Cppor Canada, on the contrary, is chiefly peopled by 
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emigrants from the British Isles and their deseendants, 
of which the Irish, who, however, are scattered throng 
both Lower and Upper Canada in considerable nmnben, 
are said of themselves to form a popnlation of some 
250,000. These Irish are loyal subjects of Qaeen 
Victoria, and the late rowdy Fenian attempt to raise the 
standard of rebellion in Canada was in no way coimten- 
anced by them. 

The British settlers in Lower Canada consist for the 
most part of men of small capital, sufficient to enable 
them to pay for the transfer of land from the Frendi 
habitans, much of which is either only partially cleared 
and under cultivation, or still covered with primoTil 
forests, or to purchase uncleared land, not subject to 
the French Seigniories, from the British American 
Land Company. These settlers in the Seigniories, ISkn 
Mr. Thompson, can scarcely be called agriculturists, 
and it is to the rising generation, the children of such 
settlers, that the term more properly belongs. Like the 
habitanSf these British settlers in Lower Canada make 
their farms yield all their requirements for food. They 
make their own soap and candles, and supply their sugar 
from the maple ; but they have numerous stores for soft 
goods, situated in the Eastern Townships, from which 
they obtain almost all the articles of raiment. Tea, as 
with their French neighbours, is their chief beverage. 

The British American Land Company owns the county 
of Sherbrooke, embracing the greater part of the 
district of St. Francis, immediately south of Trois 
Rivieres, quite beyond the range of the Seigniories, 
and it is in this locality that the twenty-nine Eastern 
Townships are placed. Properly speaking, this is the 
soil occupied by British settlers, and the portion ad- 
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It joining Stanstead in Montreal already exhibits many 
features distinctive of British farming, in every way 
superior to those which are the unmistakable character- 
istics of the fiefs of the habitant. In particular, great 
attention is given to the breeding of cattle, the culti- 
vation of cereals, and of carrots, and amidst the mag- 
nificent scenery, English homesteads, built of stone, 
are springing up on all sides. Of this locality, Sher- 
brooke is the county town, and besides places of 
worship, hotels, stores, and a woollen manufactory, it 
has several good schools for the education of children 
of the middle classes, the chief emigrants being of the 
middling rank of society, or belonging to the labouring 
classes. 

At home in the old country there are many young 
men in the former of these grades who find it difficult 
to support themselves in the fields of employment 
which were open to their fathers. Such of these as 
possess from £500 to £1000, and have no objection to 
turn farmer, and to work with their own hands, will 
find in these Eastern Townships as comfortable a home 
as an industrious man can ever hope to meet with. 

The cultivator of the soil in Canada pays for the per* 
petual freehold of rich cereal land not more than would 
be a single year's rental of it in Britain, and the clear- 
ing it of timber and bringing it under cultivation will 
then cost him about twice as much more. That is the 
whole outlay that he will require — for taxation is merely 
nominal. 

Hired labour is better paid in these Townships than 
at home. Hence agricultural labourers are in demand, 
and part of a young man's capital besides that which 
he expends upon the purchase and clearing of his land 
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should therefore always be held in reserve. It i8 eikii- 
latod that every acre of forest land will eost £4 fa 
clearing, and that a log-hnt erected ont of the ftlU 
timber, of siinicient dimensions and with neeeony 
accommodiition, cannot be erected for less than WSfk 

Mr. Thompson had been in trade in the vieim^ flf 
LnTidon, and not feeling equal to the task of elMnf 
liind for himself, had purchased from one of the AoNftw 
on the Richelieu a pretty copyhold estate of somsSiO 
acres, fifty of which were still uncleared land, and Ae 
homestead on which was a gem of its kind. 

The possession of laud in a country where land ii 
cheap docs not convey with it, as in England, any 
social rank or dignity. Merchants and storekeepers, 
who have become wealthy, are always the persons d 
the greatest consequence in such a colony. Thus it is 
that the most iuiluential of the British settlers are 
resident in Quebec and Montreal, devoting themselves 
to commerce. At the former of these cities, society is 
quite as gay and polished as in the chief towns of 
Europe or America ; for there is an old French noblesft, 
largo landowners, living upon their rentals, a most 
gentlemanly element, besides a considerable number 
of liritish civil and military officers, both of which 
neutralise the vulgar display of the nouveaux riches^j 
which renders colonial life but too frequently unpleasant 
to persons of cultivated minds in many of oar rising 
colonies. 




CHAPTEB .XLIX. 



The frost was now very severe, and the grotmd was 
hard as solid stone. Mr. Thompson had got his title 
deeds at last, and it was determined that we should 
start on onr jonmey the nest day. Mr. Thompson 
purchased one of the small carioles or steel nui- 
ners, and as the journey was to be made in short 
stages, he determined also to buy a pony, which he 
would drive himself. This kind of equipage is 
kept by all the halntam of the Richelieu district to 
which we were joumejing, and instead of travelling by 
rail to Montreal, he thought it would be more pleasant 
to cross the river at Trois Rivieres, and so become 
acquainted with the country of his adoption. 

It was not till dusk on the second day that we 
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reached Trois Bividres, our flnt Bleeping-plMe hmng 
been at a friend's honse about ei^t miles on the Qnebee 
Bide of St. Anne, at whieh litUe town we took a BoKd 
lunch of tnrkey-pie to fortify ns for the jonmey. Im 
RiviereB is a handsome rising town, and has a popoli- 
tion of upwards of 6,000 inhabitants. Along tta 
whole line of road we passed the pretty whitowashed 
cottages of the French settlers^ studded so elosflly 
together as almost to form one continaons line of frm 
for several miles. The churches are very pictnresqitfi 
and the spires being mostly covered with tin, wherevff 
the snow had not completely hidden it, glittered in On 
sunlight with a most dazzling effect. Indeed in sevcnl 
places, three or four church spires were visible at tiM 
same time, so completely have the banks of the St 
Lawrence been brought under cultivation by the Frenck 
population. 

Two days later we reached Fort Ohambly, and agui 
found comfortable quarters at the house of a Freud 
farmer, to whom Mr. Thompson had letters of introdiK- 
tion. The winter is peculiarly the seasbn of festivity 
in Lower Canada, and our host insisted upon onr n- 
maining his guest for a few days, as there was to bet 
wedding in the neighbourhood to which he had bees 
invited, and at which he wished Mr. Thompson to be 
present. Indeed, in this land of plenty, it is quite A 
common occurrence for an invited guest to bring anj 
friends he may have staying with him, without evei 
letting the host know how many additional mouths Iv 
will have to provide for. The flour-barrel, the porlr 
tub, and the fowl-house, afford at all times materia 
for meeting such an emergency, and what with soiqi 
for which the habitans are justly fjEunous, a plenteo 
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aud most relisbable meal is soon spread upon the 
board. 

This was the wedding which I mentioned some time 
ago, and I shall never forget the host of good things 
and the huge joints of roast and boiled which fur- 
nished forth the marriage tables. The bride was a young 
and pretty brunette, and the bridegroom a tall, well- 
built man, about ten years her senior, with singularly 
small, dark, and lively eyes, which I afterwards noticed 
are here common to most of the men of French extrac- 
tion. At first it gives them an appearance of low 
cunning, but this impression is soon effaced when one 
becomes better acquainted with them. 

This wedding- feast was to last for several days, but 
as Mr. Thompson was now within a short distance of 
his future home and anxious to take possession of it, 
we bade our hospitable host adieu before retiring to rest, 
and started with daybreak the next morning on our 
journey, reaching St John's, after a pleasant ride of 
some five-and-twenty miles, in time to join Mr. Thomp- 
son's brother at the capital dejeuner a lafourchette, for 
which the Toison (TOr is famous on market-days. In 
the course of the afternoon we arrived at Mr. Thomp- 
son's residence, the house having an upper story, like 
others of the better class in the neighbourhood. 

The river Bichelieu is crossed by a picturesque 
wooden bridge at St. John's, from whence there is rail- 
way communication to Montreal, and before our parting 
Mr. Thompson invited me to accompany him and his 
brother to that city, where the latter had recently 
opened a soft-goods store in the Ene Notre Dame, a 
noble street in which the chief buildings are situated. 
Amongst these the Boman Catholic Cathedral is the 
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principal^ and is the finest edifice in the place ; ind6e> 
the most beantifol Gothic stmcture in British Nori 
America, 256 feet in length, and 18& in width. At a 
altitude of 120 feet, upon the roof, is an ambnlatoz] 
70 feet long and 20 feet wide, commanding a most dc 
lightful view of the country. The English cathedn 
is also a handsome building with a lofty spire. U) 
Hotel Dicu and its more recent companion, the Genen 
Hospital, the College, the Scotch Chnrch, and th 
Harbour, make up the list of the chief " lions " of th 
place, which numbers 90,000 inhabitants ; nearly twic 
as many as Quebec, which the last census gives i 
containing 51,000 souls. 

The purpose of my journey being completed and &1 
my expenses provided for, with money in my pocket, 
returned by the railway to Quebec, after an absence o 
some few weeks. The distance botwoen the two citie 
is 180 niilos^ 




CHAPTER L. 



RETRIBUTION. 



Eakly in May, the ice which, according to the law of 
the province, has to be broken up by the townspeople 
towards the close of April, had pretty nearly dis- 
appeared from the streets, and as the frost was break- 
ing, I determined to get back to England by the first 
opportacity that should offer. One morning, when on 
the banks of the river, I met Captain Forsyth. 
Hastening forward be took my hand, and seemed 
much pleased to see me. 

" I have been wishing to see yon for several days," 
he exclaimed, " not only on my own acconut, but for 
your own welfare ; for I have employment for you for 
which you shall be well paid." 

I told him that I was not in want of anything to do, 
and that I was about to ship for England. 

" Don't be guilty of any such folly as that," ha 
replied. " Your having an opportunity of leaving a 
Bhip here is a piece of good luck that yon should make 
the most of. By coming with me you can earn five 
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times as mncb as by joining any ship. I want Bome 
one whom I can trost, and I believe yon can be de- 
pended upon ; for a man who tries to do his duty, as I 
know you have done, may be relied upon at other 
work as well as that aboard a ship." 

'< What employment do yon wish to engage me for ? " 
I asked. 

''As a traveller. I have gone into partnership with 
an American merchant on the other side of the river. 
He is to send me goods, and I am to sell them here. 
AVe are to remain on opposite sides of the river and 
take advantage of the ups and downs of the market 
on both sides ; and, don*t you see, it will be necessary 
for two or three persons to assist ns in passing to and 
fro with merchandise ? I must employ some one, and 
as I am not well acquainted with anybody here in 
whom I have sufficient confidence, I am glad to have 
met with you. You shall have not less than three 
pounds a week, and live like a gentleman.** 

Here was a strong temptation, — one to which I was 
somewhat inclined to jdeld. But one reflection pre- 
vented me from listening to the full details of the busi- 
ness for which I was required ; it was my belief in 
the captain's complicity in burning the Atlantic. He 
had certainly been pleased at learning that Phips 
was dead. He was a bad man, and the less I had to do 
with bad men the better. All I had left in the world 
71 3w was a little self-respect, and I did not wish to 
part with that. So I told the captain that I could not 
Hsten to the proposal ; that I had other plans in view ; 
and was bidding him good day, when he declared that 
I must assist him for a day or two at least, as he had 
great need of my aid that very night, and that I coold 
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never have a better opportunity of putting a few pounds 
into my pocket. 

If this offer had been made to me before I had been 
to Montreal with Mr. Thompson, when I had not a 
shilling in the world, and was then living at the ex- 
pense of my landlord, who was every day hoping that 
I should ship for a voyage and pay him from my 
advance money, even that condition would not have 
induced me to accept the captain's offer. After having 
spent several thousand pounds in the most foolish 
manner, I would not continue my folly by earning a 
few pounds by obeying the wishes of a man I disliked — 
a man I believed to be the worst that had ever crossed 
my path, the hunter Phil, and Captain Weaver, the 
wrecker, not excepted. My long-past endeavours to 
form quick resolves and act upon them were of some 
use to me now, so I hastened away. 

The next day I was fortunate in being able to join 
a ship about to start for Liverpool. She was lying in 
the river, between the city and the Isle of Orleans, 
waiting the arrival of the English mail, the captain being 
determined not to start until he had received an expected 
letter from his owners. 

The next night I was on an anchor- watch, and was 
aroused from a long reverie by a disturbance on the 
river, not far from the ship. There were loud shouts 
and curses, as though a company of Her Majesty's 
40th were having a free fight. ** It is only a row be- 
tween the Custom-house officers and some smugglers," 
said the officer of the watch. " There's something of 
the kind going on in this neighbourhood every night, 
on both sides of the river." The noise continued for 
about five minutes, and we then heard no more. 
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Thrco days after this affair we dropped down the 
river in the afternoon, on our -way to the GnlL 
Amongst tho numerous articles that fonnd their my 
on board the ship on the day of our departure was tbt 
day's morning paper. This fell into my hands by aeci- 
dent some time afterwards when we were in theGvK 
and tlio only article of any interest to me which it eon* 
taiiied was the report of a coroner's inqnest on thi 
body of a person found two days before in the river. 

The body was recognised as that of " James For- 
syth, late master of the ship Atlantic^ the vessel 
recently burnt, and the command of which had been 
taken from him previous to that calamity for neglect of 
duty." The account went on to say that Captaiii 
Forsyth had been engaged with two tradesmen of the 
town in smuggling goods from the United States, ani 
that in an affray with tho Custom-house oflScers h« 
had been dro\vncd by the capsizing of a boat. 

This, then, was the business upon which the captain 
had wished to employ me. No doubt he thought from 
my willingness to obey his absurd order on the daT(rf 
the wreck that I was a simpleton, and that a young 
man who had striven to perform so dangerous a dutyhad 
been driven to do bo by fear of others, and therefore 
that I should be just such a tool in his hands as lu 
wanted. 

My acquaintance with such men as Captain Wearer 
and Captain Forsyth has con^'inced me that all offers of 
friendship and assistance from men we know to be bad 
can only bo looked upon with great suspicion. 




Quebec, as viewed from aboard ship at some distance 
on the voyage towards the Gulf, before reaching the 
Isle of Orleans, rivals in picturesque beauty any eity 
in the world. The citadel crowns a lofty cliff, while 
the castle and batteries overhang a range of formidable 
steeps, with the river below, crowded with shipping of 
every size, from a Irigate to a bark canoe, with huge 
timber-rafts with a dozen masts and sails, on which 
are four or more huts for tbe crew, and merchant vessels 
in a continual changing panorama. The Fall of Mont- 
morenci dashes its white foam almost to the clouds, and 
on each side of the river is a long range of beaatifol 
and fertile shore. 

The town itself is no less picturesque, witb fine old 
stone houses, partly roofed with tin, narrow streets and 
qnaint gates, and, though the public buildings have not 
much pretension to architectural beauty, they add to the 
interest of the scene from the aaqnired tone which age 
has given fhem, and the associations they coQJure np. 
It is a fine old-looking town, and has somewhat of the 
appearance of a city transplanted bodily &om the Old 
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World to the New. Streets ronning up precipices, 
make the footing very insecure in winter, for the soi- 
face can then only be compared to a sheet of glass ; bo 
carpet-boots, spiked goloshes, and iron-pointed walk- 
ing-sticks are absolute necessaries. 

I am not an enthusiast in such matters, and have no 
desire to enumerate the public buildings and institutions 
of the place, which any guide-book will famish hi 
more accurately than I can do, but there is one scene | 
that has taken so strong a hold on my memory that I 
will try to describe it in a few words. 

The market is held every day, — Saturday, of course, 
being the busiest. The spot upon which it is held is 
250 feet long, varying in width, but at the widest pait 
having a breadth of 165 feet. There is a large build- 
ing with stalls in the centre, but the chief business is 
transacted on the open ground. Provisions of aD 
kinds, excepting fish, which is chiefly brought by land 
from Boston, are plentiful and cheap ; but it is the 
motley crowd and the Babel of tongues that give life 
and animation to the place. 

There is a crowd of carts in summer or of sleighs in 
winter, with the produce of the surrounding country— 
in >vintcr mostly hay, wood, and frozen provisions, in 
which state they keep good for months — around which 
are congregated men, women, and children, French, 
English, and Irish, and Indian squaws, all vociferating 
and wrangling in their native tongues, or in broken 
French or English. Then amidst the buyers are the resi- 
dent gentry, and the officers and soldiers of the garrison, 
with here and there sailors from the shipping in the 
harbour, out on ** the spree," and determined to have t 
lark, full of mischief and fun. If any one wishes to 
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form an idea of the confusion of tongues at the building 
of the Tower of Babel, Saturday in the market-place 
of Quebec is the study to satisfy him. 

It is somewhat singular that wood for fuel should 
be so immoderately dear at Quebec, because there 
can be no scarcity, seeing the immense rafts which 
are always coming down the St. Lawrence and Charles 
rivers ; but in winter time both wood and hay, the 
staple commodities of the season, are often so dear 
as to be almost beyond the means of the poorer 
classes who dwell in the lower town, — for Quebec, like 
our own Modem Athens, consists of two distinct towns, 
both as regards the situation and the inhabitants. 

In the lower town, which strongly resembles the 
** old town " of Edinburgh, and is proverbially " snug 
and dirty," is the abode of commerce, of handicraft, 
and of the men employed about the navy. The upper 
town, distinguished no less proverbially as ** cold and 
lofty," is the seat of government and the principal 
residence of the military. Wood fires are kept burn- 
ing both night and day in the houses of those who 
can afford the luxury, but as ** coals are coals " in 
London, " wood is wood " in Quebec. 

Yet, when the weather is open, immense timber- 
rafts are continually passing down the rivers to the 
Timber Depot ; but as this timber is chiefly for ship- 
ment to Europe the inhabitants derive little or no 
benefit from the glut, and it is only when the river is 
completely frozen over and communication easy with 
the opposite shore, that fuel in winter falls in value. 
A line is then marked with beacons, across which 
hay, firewood, and other bulky goods are conveyed 
abundantly and at reduced prices ; but this is an 
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advantage ^wbich only occurs oceasioiially, and it mi 
solely owing to the severity of the firost dniing ny 
stay Lt Quebec that I became acquainted with the £uL 
Indeed, in the neighbourhood of the city, the sunr 
lay to the depth of six or seven feet, and fromilu 
heights of Abraham the eye rested npon a bonndka 
plain of dazzling white, — all the fences, homidiiMi 
and copse woods being completely buried in the BHV; 
the tcps of villages, and scattered farm-honaeB, vi 
dark lii:es of pine wood, or the masts of iee-booi 
vessels alone rising above the level. Warmth fls 
becomes one of the greatest luxuries of life, andfli 
consumption of firewood is consequently vezylngik 
so with such facilities as the rafts could be made li 
atlbrd with proper management daring the Bnmnai 
steps might surely be adopted which would plaee i 
cheap supply of firewood within the reach of the poor 
durii:;: the severity of these Canadian winters. 

"NVe dropped quietly down to the Gulf, and. ^i 
the exception of speaking ships b}' the way, and dodg- 
ing larLff floating masses of ice, the greatest peril of 
the voy::L'e. we reached Liverpool without any inciden! 
worth recording. 

Our lading consisted entirely of Canadian wheat 
and the owners of the vessel, in the letter the capt^ 
was waiting for when I joined the ship at Quebec, had 
desired him to make as quick a passage as possible, as 
they were fearing a fall in prices. 

The crew, captain and officers as Trell as the men. 
were all English, and the cheerful obedience of the 
men was due to the kind treatment they received froB 
the former. This was so difl'erent to what I hai 
hitherto experienced that our homeward voyage hi* 
left many a pleasurable recollection to dwell upon. 



\ 



OHAPTEE m. 

A PLEASANT eUBFRIBE. 

Oh bidding me farewell at Montreal Mr. Thompson had 
placed a ten-pound note in my hand, beeidee some 
sovereigns to pay my travelling espenses. That ten- 
pound note I Btiil had, and on bemg paid off in Liver- 
pool I received between four and five pounds in addi- 
tion, for my pay, so I resolved to start at once'for , 
London. 

My visiting the metropolis again was a great risk to 
run, but I was ready to brave any danger with the 
hope of seeing Mary Moody once more. On the even- 
ing of the day we were paid off, I was strolling 
through the streets of Liverpool, intending to take 
the earliest up-train to town in the moniing. "While 
aaontering along I was accosted by two of my late 
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shipmates, who had been all the afternoon spending the 
moDey they had received that morning in drinking tnd 
smoking. 

They insisted npon my going in somewhere tnd 
having a parting glass with them. I was obliged to 
accept the invitation, or part with them in anger, and 
I did not like to do that ; so we entered a beer-shop 
filled with navvies, who were employed in the constriM- 
tion of a branch line of railway then in progress. Thej 
were a strong-limbed, rude, half-civilized set of beings, 
whose Lancashire dialect we could hardly nnderstani 

One of them, who appeared to be the Mr. MerrymiB 
of the party, aspired to amnse his companions hj 
** chaffing " the two drunken sailors. 

There would have been but little harm in this kad 
the man been able to suffer a defeat in a war (t 
words without losing his temper, bnt he conld not. In 
wordy warfare he was no match for either of the 
sailors, although they were half stupid with drinL 

During the conversation between them, one of the 
sailors asked the na^'^'y, if his mother was not very fond 
of children. 

** Ay mon, that she wur," replied "Lanes," with t 
wink to his companions. 

** I thought so," said Jack ; " for if not she would 
certainly have drowned you along with the first batch 
of kittens." 

Of what transpired for several minntes after this 
remark I have but a very dim recollection. Large bony 
lists and heavy iron-shod boots were flying about the 
room in aU directions. 

I was knocked down and kicked until insonsiUa, 
and on once more becoming conscious I fonnd that 
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I had been brought round by having a jug of water 
thrown over me. The navvies were gone, and so was 
my purse with the ten-pound note and the sovereigns 
which it contained. 

All the money I had remaining was but a few 
shillings — not enough to pay my fare to London, i 
There was no alternative but to seek and find an 
opportunity of working my passage by water. In 
this I succeeded. 

We reached London one Saturday night, and early 
the next morning I started for the residence of Mrs. 
Moody. The church bells were ringing as I reached 
the spot, and presently I saw the object of my early 
and only love come from the door and take the way 
to Chiswick Church. 

She was alive and living with her mother, and 
therefore still unmarried. To be certain of this was 
worth the journey I had taken across the ocean. To 
stand by the comer of the road, hiding behind some 
fine old limes from her view, and watch her enter the 
house of prayer, was at least some reward for months 
of toil and hardship. So I thought then, and did not 
complain of Fortune, for I had only myself to blame, 
and had learnt to know that such was the fact. 

Three days after this I was again wandering penni- 
less about the neighbourhood of the London Docks, 
each hour thinking less of other troubles whUe under 
the greater one of trying to l6arn where I should get 
a dinner ; for I had not broken my fast since a very 
scanty breakfast on the previous day. 

Every happy occurrence always takes me by sur- 
prise ; it comes when least expected. But never was 
I more surprised than on again meeting an old ac- 
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qTiaintasce. ar.^i one whom I had long been aimoni 
bnt cover pgain expected to see. It was Bobinson, 
the ship's -carpenter, whom I had left in Florida. 

** What are you dying !br ?" he exclaimed, after neazly 
wrir.jii.g one of my Lands off. I was hungry asd 
wt-.ik. ar:l ir. stead of ropI\-iag in words, could only 
retim the shako of the hand, and nod. "Come, wake 
up. Fr.vl." he cor.tiLned, -what ails you? Yon look 
more- iik':- a -jhost than a hnman being." 

XL. J I'u'.i itiition of my heart, which the sudden snr- 
pri.-u 1j:ii1 Lrou^'ht on, had ceased. In a few words! 
expl.iii.ed to him my altered position and prospects. 

'•Don't be downcast, Fred," he said ; '* I am in 
lodjiiiL's close by. Come along with me, you sbll 
share tbc-m till something better turns up." 

How woii'lerful was the change that came over me 
with 1! I :vii hour. Kl- fro shed with kind words and 
foo'l. I Sf: ::i*.l a now being. Hope told me that! 
mi_'l:t St ill bt-v.u::ie worth v of Mar\' Moodv, now that I 
com'A rcr.Jcr i-iystif useful in the way that Robinson 
pr'T.-.-O'l to employ me. From him I learned that 
Cii'.iiin Wluvct, the wrecker, had been taken into 
cu-to..]y with his whole gang on the coffee plantation, 
and, alter i«-i:ig tried for piracy, had been sentenced to 
fifteen yi.-:irs" hard hihuur in the State Prison. 

l^>biTl^i7!l ha=.l quitted Florida on the eve of the 
disruptijn of the United States. He bad made a 
little money ahd did not v.-ish to risk the loss of it. 
He was i;uv.- in business, ho told me, at Millwall, \ras 
in want Lii a ckik, ai:d at once offered me the berth. 
" It will not be v^orth your while, Fred," he said, 
** to look to it as a permanent thing, but we will taik 
about it presently, after I have taken you to sw 
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^ another old friend, to whom I was going when your 

^ apparition stopped me." 

X We left his lodgings and proceeded along " St. 

^ George's-in-the-East," talking of our adventures in 

■ Florida after the wreck of the vessel in which we had 
sailed from London five years ago. He took my arm 
and we started up the street. 

Some persons might have worried my companion 
during the walk for the name of the old acquaintance 
he was taking me to see. I did not ; it was evident hy 
his manner that he intended to give me an agreeahle 
Aurprise, and in fact I was glad that he did not tell me, 
for I have ever had a little pleasure in ** waiting for 
the birth of Fate." 

" Do you remember Tony, the Maltese sailor?" 
asked Robinson, ** who was saved with us when 
wrecked on the Keys ?'* 

** Assuredly I do ; he saved my life, — a thing not likely 
to be forgotten," answered I. **Are we going to see 

; him?" 

• **No, we shall never see Tony again: he is dead. 
' He was drowned here in the river about six months 

• ago. He jumped into the water to save two lads who 

• had upset a small boat, when both of them seized hold 
' of him, and left him no chance to save them or him- 

• self. All three were drowned. Poor Tony ! he was a 
■ brave fellow. He was followed to the grave by men 
I' from almost every vessel in the Docks. I acted as chief 
^ mourner, having been an old shipmate, and another, to 
^ whom Tony had been a good friend, wept like a child 
^ as he walked beside me. But from him you will hear 

more of Tony when we reach his dwelling." 




CHAPTEE Un. 



^tOBPBCTB BBIQBTBN. 



TuENiNo out of the direct thoroughfare into a street 
leading down by the outer wall of the Docks, Robin- 
Bon opened the door of a biirber'e ehop, and I followed 
him into it. There, dreesed out in all the foppery ef 
hiB race, was " Yellow Jake," who met me with genuine 
mamfestatioDS of joy and pleasure. 

" God bless yon, master Fred I " he exclaimed, " Tn 
always hoped I might see you agtdn, and her« jm 
are." 

Jake, whose language was always superior to that 
of the negroes, told me that he was Uie owner of the 
shop we were in, that he had escaped from New Orleant 
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in an English vessel, throngh Tony's connivance ; had 
worked his way to London, where he found no difficulty 
in getting emplo3nnent ; and that he had no reason to 
complain of Fortune now that he had settled down for 
good. 

** I came in here one morning for a shave,*' said 
Bohinson, addressing me, '^ and after this chap had 
got my face partly shaved he recognised me. It 
was more than five minutes before I could get him to 
go on with his work. He turned my head about as if 
it had been screwed on my neck, till he was satisfied 
that it was not a barber's block but a live head." 

Bohinson sent for some ale, and as we sat in Jake's 
little back parlour he informed me that he had brought 
from America a little more than two thousand pounds, 
and that he was in partnership with a friend in the 
business of rigging aud repairing ships. 

"We have between thirty and forty men in the 
yard,*' he continued, " and as neither of us knows any- 
thing about book-keeping, our accounts are getting into 
a regular muddle. We want some one to put them all 
square. Do this for us until you can get something 
better. It will not hurt you, and it will help us out of 
a bother." 

This offer, so delicately and kindly put, was gladly 
accepted, and the next day found me hard at work 
posting up the accounts, and balancing the cash of 
the rising firm of Robinson and White. Bohinson, 
without my asking, advanced me some money for 
present expenses, and I took lodgings in the same 
house in which he had located himself. In a few 
weeks I was able to repay the advance he had made 
me, and had money of my own in my pocket. I was 

s 
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no longer ashamed to be seen by my acqaaintanees, 
and I went to call npon Mrs. Moody. 

Mary met me with genuine unconcealed emotionB of 
joy. She was more beautiful than ever, and had only 
returned from Tunbridge Wells a week or two before, ai 
Mrs. Moody's health required her to winter out of 
London after their return from Eastbourne in Novem- 
ber, so that immediately after Christmas they luid 
again left town. Mary's sojourn in Sussex, surrounded 
by so many records of the past, Pevensey Castle, 
Hurstmonceaux, and Tunbridge, Lewes, Hastings, 
Battle Abbey, Winchelsea, and Bye, and the fine pri- 
meval rocks at the Wells, all led her to study the history 
of England with great diligence, and her conversation 
showed how much she had enjoyed the study of the 
past in the very localities in which such stirring scenes 
themselves had been enacted. 

I need not say how much I now regretted the time 
I had idled away in the pursuit of a Will- of- the- wisp— 
a knowledge of mankind without the aid of books. 
Mary asked for information on many points in which 
she took interest, of which I was completely ignorant, 
and all of which I felt that any man of education would, 
readily, have answered ; so that I could not but 
confess to myself that it would have been better, in the 
first iDstance, had I submitted to the discipline of the 
school from which I had run away, and continued my 
studies there till such time as I might have quitted 
it for Cambridge, as had always been my father's inten- 
tion, whose wish it was that I should go to the Bar. 

The moment I reached my lodgings I put down on 
paper all the questions that Mary had asked me 
which I had not been able to reply to. I knew 



i 
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P uotliing of Koinan tiles, as little of the varions 

styles of architecture, and was profoundly ignorant of 

. the distinctive characteristics of Boman and British 

r eastrametation, so that I could not tell her, from her 

. description, whether any particular earth-work on the 

South coast was due to the former or the latter, and 

^ yet this was just the information she could not readily 

glean from books, and which her visit to the Sussex 

coast had made her so desirous of obtaining. 

I determined to procure a ticket to the Reading- 
Room of the British Museum, and to devote any 
spare time I might have, during the hours of admis- 
sion, to careful study ; and that resolve I immediately 
carried out, so that I felt that my attachment to Mary 
Moody had again exercised a most beneficial influence 
" over the future of my life. 

' Two months had passed since I had entered upon my 
new duties, and I had become steady and industrious. 
^ I indulged in no dissipation, and acquired the invaln- 
^ able habit of early rising in the morning. The memory 
' of the sufferings endured when homeless and penni- 
' less was ever present when the slightest inclination 
arose for indulging in the propensities and habits that 
' might again bring me to the same misery. There 
was nothing in my conduct that Uncle John would 
now condemn, and had he been aware of the resolu- 
tion I had taken, and of the firmness with which 
it was kept, he might no longer have thought it 
impossible even for me to become a plodding and 
hard-working lawyer. 

One evening, at Mrs. Moody's, I met my old 
acquaintance, the ** Own Correspondent** of the popular 
penny morning paper. He was anidous to know with 
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what snccesB I had met in the disposal of my mami' 
script. 

"There was no success about it," I replied. "I 
hawked it about to every penny periodical in London, 
and none of them would have it." 

" Is there enough of it for three volumes ? " he 
asked. ''If so, take it to some respectable book- 
publisher. A tale that will not suit the penny serials 
may make a good circulating library novel." 

This advice I determined to follow, and the next 
day I took my book to an eminent publisher. I was 
ushered into the gentleman's private room, and he 
listened to what I had to say with kindness and con- 
sideration. When I had finished, he promised that 
I should have an answer in a fortnight from that day, 
making a memorandum to that effect in his diary. 

I continued to keep the books of Messrs. Bobinson 
and White, and restricted my calls upon Mary and 
her mother to evening visits after business hours, 
taking the opportunity of the one o'clock dinner-hour 
to have a little chat with my old friend Jake occasion- 
ally, excepting half a day on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, which I spent at the British Museum. 

Upon one subject I was quite happy. Whatever 
circumstances might transpire in the future, I bad no • 
longer a fear of being an aimless wanderer, merely living 
for the present. I had learned to value the greatest of 
all earthly blessings, — content, and business habits had 
cured me of all inclination for rambling. Rather than 
live in the idle manner in which the past had been 
spent, I would have preferred entering *« Yellow 
Jake's" shop, and working as an assistant. 

I now gained a name amongst my new acquaint- 
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. ance us an industrions, temperate, and persevering 
' youDg man, who was determined to do the best 
for himself and others. 
■^ The wild dreams of my youth were over, and I 

— "was fully awakened to the fact that success in this 
world demands some other exertion than the creations 
of idle fancies. I no longer foolishly trusted to 

" myself alone, but sought, in hopeful reliance, for aid 
"* and counsel for my daily guidance from above, and a 

- blessing seemed to rest upon my work. I was happy 
■* in the new phnse of life which had been opened up 
' ^ to me, and felt conscious that in due time I should 

* prove to my uncle that his opinion of me had been 
^ too hastily and erroneously formed. 

-■' Should my novel be accepted, I determined to seek 
■' for other literary occupation, but I would wait the 

* result before I again attempted to write a book. 

* Besides, I was desirous of forming my style upon the 
^ best models in the language, and was devoting my 

* Wednesdays and Saturdays at the Museum to a course 

* of prose reading. Defoe, Cobbett, Charles Lamb, 
■* Southey, and Macaulay were my favourites ; but 
"* Addison, Johnson, and Gibbon, also possessed a 

* fascination for me nearly as great. The more I read 

* of these authors, the more I felt how thoroughly 

* slipshod is the great mass of writing of the day, few 
' authors seeming to recognise that prose demands a 
■f rhythm no less than poetry, though of a totally 

* different form, and, as a rule, making little or no 
J distinction between the spoken and the written lan- 
i^ guage in which to clothe their ideas. 

i 




CHAPTER UV. 

NBQBO ASPIBATIOM8, 

■Takk's eliop was a favoarite resort of the n 
niiiliiltocB who arQ employed on board ships in 
Wcxt Indian and South American trade, generall 
petty oflitera, seamen, or, chiefly, ns cooks; 
Robinson, who was a keen observer of life, < 
told me thut it was as quite as good as a play to li 
to the diseiission they indulged in on the proapec 
the war, wliith had then just broken oat between 
Fodernl and Confederate States. 

Many of thcee men were runaway slaves from 
Southern States, like Jake, and their recolloctioD 
slavery, its barbarities and hardships, bad embitt 
them greatly against their former masters, so tha 
a rule, all their leanings were towards the Fede 
who were, so to say, fighting for negro etnoacipati 

The mulattoes, who for the most part can read 
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I -write, may be said to have formed the negro aristo- 
|cracy of the Southern States previous to the emanci- 
Ipation of the whole race on the conclusion of the 
war. Not that they .were looked upon as being any 
less chattels than other slaves, but in many cases they 
had been treated more kindly in childhood than the 
young black negro offspring of the same mother ; had 
been playmates of the white children on the planta- 
tion, and shared in such instructions as were attain- 
able without the necessity of teaching them to read or 
write — vital branches of knowledge, however, often 
imparted to them by their playmates themselves. 

Where colour is, as it then was in the Southern 
States, the sole qualification for the franchise, and 
colour alone free from the remotest afiinity to black 
is recognised as white, and only in enjoyment of civil 
rights, just as Brummagem jewels pass current with 
those who know no better, the mulatto, when dressed 
in a little brief authority on a plantation, almost 
invariably became a grotesque representation of the 
white man, aping all his vices, and ridiculously vain of 
his own dress and swagger. 

It was from this frivolous class of persons that the 
men who nightly assembled in Jake's little parloilr had 
sprung ; but, as most of them had emancipated them- 
selves from slavery and this frivolity at the same time, 
by running away from their masters, the many hardships 
they had had to endure, and the constant vigilance 
they had had to exercise to avoid recapture till they 
were placed beyond danger, had so completely sobered 
them, that when any remains of these former habits 
cropped up, as they would sometimes do, they were 
the more amusing from the very contrast. 
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Jake himself was a remarkable, instance of the 
facility with which these men acquire knowledge. Fw 
purposes of his own, probably solely to enhance the 
price of the chattel, Captain Weaver had made Jake a 
tolerable adept at the keeping of ships' accounts, and 
the latter was now assiduously learning from Robin- 
son the admeasurement of timber in the rough, the 
weight of iron in bulk, and other similar methods of 
calculation, of which to avail himself, should an oppor- 
tunity offer, no one would know better how than 
Jake. 

By the ships arriving at the docks a constant supply 
of American papers was always finding its way into 
Jake's parlour, and the nightly discussion of their con- 
tents by the party usually assembled there was a natural 
consequence. 

On some one or two occasions when I vvras present, 
I was astonished at the sound views of the speakers 
as to what should form the true aspirations of the 
negro race should victory ultimately crown the cause 
of the Federals, and bring about the emancipation of 
the slave. 

**I am no advocate," said Jake on one occasion, 
*'for an immediate equality of Apolitical rights,' as 
these Yankee papers call their ballot-box. Give the 
negro a fair field and a fair trial for his labour. There 
is no real freedom in a country where labour is not 
free. Free labour alone makes a people generous, 
secure, and lasting. 

** I quite agree with you," replied one of the guests. 
** Ignorant negroes, as the republicans of Liberia call 
those who cannot pass the school-examination of the 
State, have no vote in that negro settlement; and 
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ontil nnivorsal education has thoroughly paved the 
way, universal suffirage can only he a sham or a 
scourge in the Confederate States." 

*^ Look/* said Jake, ** at the male population returns 
of South Carolina, for instance, where I was reared ; 
the coloured men outnumher the white hy some 
200,000, and the latter, as the owners of all the soil, 
pay all the taxes, so that a mere manhood-right would 
he one of the most cruel and unjust enactments, if not 
carefully qualified in some way or other. No, I am 
sure, universal suffrage is not the want of the hlack 
population. Liberty to go and sell their labour to 
whomsoever they like, and to pocket the proceeds, is 
almost the only boon they need at first. Let no one, 
as in Massachusetts, have a vote who cannot read and 
write." 

" True," replied the other, ** liberty to go where a 
man lists, to say what a man thinks, and to retain what 
is a man's own, coupled with respect for the rights of 
others, is, perhaps, the best definition of liberty that 
can be given. 

'< One great thing must not be lost sight of," said 
Jake. *^ Good schools are the first necessity ; good 
schools for adults as well as for children ; and to be 
good schools for the coloured population they must, for 
years to come, be good schools for the coloured popu- 
lation exclusively." 

** I have been listening attentively," said an old 
man seated in the comer of the room, ** and should 
like to see such a result. But the planter will try to 
hold his own against all comers, and when the war is 
over it will be only from the utter exhaustion of one 
party or the other, with many million mouths to fill 
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and very little to do it with. These convnlsions weig^ 
heavily upon commerce, the great civilizer of mankind 
and the sole source of income in these States, whic^j 
grow cotton for all the world and not for their o^fh 
wants, without a market for which they would he 
bankrupt at the close of the war, while their ens- 
tomers will bo sure to procure the raw material from 
other sources, or £jid out some substitute for ii 
Nobody can foretell what the end of such a war 
may be. 

'^ Let us hope it will not be anarchy, to end in the 
extermination of the negro race as a part of the popu- 
lation of those States ; for let the end be what it may. 
North and South can never for years to come be 
reconciled as one people, and the questions will arise, 
• What is to become of the negro ? * * who is to feed 
him ?' * who to educate him ? * These questions must 
have satisfactory answers, for there will be four million 
paupers thrown on the country at once should the 
North succeed and President Lincoln declare a general 
emancipation from slavery." 

The war is over, the seceding States are conquered, 
and have admitted their helplessness by complete sub- 
mission. What their sufferings may have been the 
decrease of the adult male white population since 1860 
will show. In the census of that year these States 
numbered 968,606 white and 710,572 coloured adult 
males. The registration in 1867 shows a decrease 
in the former of 838,307, and of only 39,466 in the 
latter, which now gives the coloured population a 
majority of 40,807 voters, as, upon the emancipation 
of the slaves, full civil rights were accorded to thenu 
Thus they are, in a measure, politically omnipotent 
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over the race that formerly owned them, a tmth which 
the registration just referred to folly hears out. In 
Alabama the coloured majority is 16,890 ; in Florida, 
4,286 ; in Louisiana, 86,232 ; in Mississippi, 14,657 ; 
and in South Carolina, 83,276 ; while the only Southern 
States which have a majority of white voters are 
Arkansas, 11,840; Georgia, 1,846; North Carolina, 
81,403 ; Texas, 9,236 ; and Virginia, 12,210. There 
are thus in all 671,106 coloured voters in these States 
to 630,299 white, showing the majority given above of 
40,807 coloured adult males on the registration of the 
past year. 




In dne course I received a note asking me to mH 
npon the gentleman to whom I had entrasted lov 
manuscript. He told me that he had placed my wott 
in the hands of a careful reader, who had retnnud 
it the day before with an opinion that was fiaToimble 
on the whole. " He tella me," he continued, " Unt 
your story is evidently the work of a novicS) bat 
that there is much originality in Qte plot and in tlu 
manner of ite development. It wants, however, the 
careful revision of a more experienced hand before it 
will take with the public. Much will have to be cot 
oat, and some passages must be re-written. Hm 
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matter, however, is good, and, as a first essay, the 
tale deserves every encoaragement. Under these 
eircnmstances, I did not wish to reject your work 
without making you an offer. How much do you 
expect for it ? " 

I stated that I would rather leave that matter in 
his hands, my chief object being now to get the book 
into print. 

He offered me fifty pounds for the copyright, which 
he told me was as large a sum as he could name for 
the work of an untried author, and added, that if I 
were satisfied, the book would make its appearance 
in three volumes during the present season. 

Of course this offer was gladly accepted, and I left 
the house the proudest man in London. 

A few months before, I thought so little of fifty 
pounds that the sum might have been squandered by 
me in a week without the slightest regret, but it 
seemed worth a fortune to me now, for I had earned 
it by legitimate labour. It was something more than 
money. It was an earnest that fame, and even 
fortune, might possibly follow, however slowly, 

I had now a stronger hope of making myself 
worthy of Mary, and another hope that was nearly 
as dear though inspired by an opposite spirit. I 
would let Uncle John know that I was not the fool 
he had ever supposed me to be. I wished him to 
have a pride in calling me his nephew. It would 
be the noblest revenge I could take to let him feel 
that I had banished the recollection of all his unfair 
dealing towards me, and had forgiven it. 

Although highly elated with the prospect of soon 
having my name appear in print before the public 
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under the fostering care of so eminent a pnbli8b«r, 
I determined to let nothing interfere with my duidet 
in the counting-house of Messrs. Bobinson and White. 
On the contrary, I resolved to retain that situationi 
and to make literature, at all events for a time, more 
a pleasure than a calling. The lesson I had received 
in the past prevented me from indulging in any of the 
follies by which that lesson had been given. But as 
my hours in the counting-house were only from ten 
to three o'clock, I had plenty of time to follow out 
this plan, and I commenced at once another work 
of fiction. 

A month had scarcely passed before my novel made 
its appearance. The reviews were such as to flatter 
the vanity of any young writer. Indeed, they were 
more than favourable ; and when I called on the 
publisher, that gentleman seemed pleased to meet 
me, and, shaking my hand warmly, he congratulated 
me on my success. 

Before leaving, he requested me to let him have the 
refusal of the novel I was then engaged upon, adding, 
with a pleasant smile, that I should find him a liberal 
buyer. 

The reviewers refrained from all that kind of whole- 
sale general penny-a-line praise which is never 
accorded but to the dullest mediocrity. Mine was not 
** the best novel of the season," nor was it " a tale 
which will be eagerly devoured by all novel readers." 
Not a single review, however lavish in its praise, 
but had something to suggest to ** an author, who, 
evidently but young in the craft, gave much promise 
of the future." 

The circle of my literary acquaintances now rapidly 
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extended, and an application being made to me to 
write a serial tale for one of the leading monthly 
magazines, which I accepted, I had now full occupa- 
tion. Besides, I was regularly engaged on the staff of 
a London literary paper, as one of the reviewers, a 
labour which was much to my liking. 

I called upon Mrs. Moody, and found her and Mary 
on the point of going up the river to enjoy a stroll in 
Richmond Park. Mary was proud of my success, 
and now ^f or the first time I related to her and to her 
mother the full particulars of my follies in the past, 
and placed before them all my hopes of the future. 

Conscience told me that I was asking very much 
of any woman when requesting her to entrust the 
happiness of a daughter to one who had been guilty 
of so many acts of folly; but I felt confident now 
of my own strength, and did all in my power to 
inspire others with the same opmion. 

I had resolved to make Mary Moody my wife, and, 
acting upon my old axiom of **now or never,'' having 
already obtained Mary's consent to do so, I asked 
her hand of Mrs. Moody in due form. 

Although that lady did not explicitly say so, I could 
not fail to gather from her reply, that she might have 
wished her daughter to do better than to marry me. 
However, she concluded by stating that she could not 
stand in the way of Mary*s happiness, and would 
give her to me with the hope that I should prove 
worthy of the girl whose welfare had long been her 
only care. 

I had mentioned my uncle's name frequently in 
the narrative of my boyish follies. She spoke in 
the highest terms of him. He had been, she said. 
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the friend of her late huBband almost firom loH ^^ 
trance into life, and she added that it wa8el^^Q^' 
from the similarity of the name that she had qi^ 
nally felt a desire to cultivate my aoqoaintance. 

After all, when I came to consider oarefiilly what 
had been my uncle's conduct towards me, though ; 
I could not divest myself of the feeling that lie 
had taken an unfair advantage of my ignorance and 
folly to enrich himself at my cost, I was forced to 
aclmowledge that had he not treated me as he had 
done, I should never have thought of doing anything 
to earn my own living as long as he continued to 
supply me with mone^. 




CHAPTER LVI. 



CONCLUSION. 



It was tumnged that the wedding BhoQld take place 
with aa little delay as poeaible. Considerable property 
wonld come to Mary on the death of her mother, and 
that property her father had tied np in what the 
lawyers call " a long tmst," so that it needed no 
marriage settlement to aecnre it &om her husband's 
creditors, sboold he become involved in difficulties. 
But there was a large stun recently inherited by Mrs. 
Moody which was also settled on Mary, and which 
would at the same period come within her .husband's 
control, unless seemed by a marriage settlement. 
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The family solicitor was employed to prepa 

document, and the evening before the day fi 

our union it was to be executed. We were all 

bled at the villa, waiting for his arrival, wl 

servant announced the name of the gentlemai 

so low a voice that I did not hear it distinctly. 

Judge of my astonishment when I saw Unc 

ushered into the room, having his official blue 

his hand. There was a pleasant smile u 

countenance as he greeted me, adding to that g 

half-audibly to all, " So, Master Fred, after 

are going to marry a ward of mine, whom yo 

hear nothing of, and to share with her the 

which her Uncle Banks*s will bequeathed to 1: 

the death of her mother, which had no tei 

for you then." 

Here, then, was the mystery solved. Mrs 
was the client whose daughter Uncle John 1 
posed to me for a wife, and whom my loyalty 
had forbidden me to see. The writings were ] 
executed and attested, and after a stroll ro 
garden, Uncle John and I returned by the 
town. 

It was one of those bright sunny morningi 
early part of November which are the frequ< 
cursors of winter when I reached Chiswick 
to await the arrival of Mary with her brid 
and the party from the villa. Uncle John ga^ 
away, and as he did so, I could see in his < 
expression of quiet triumph at the thought 
taking a wife, I was acting according to I 
though I had once refused, positively, to do so 
After the ceremony, the whole party assem 
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tlie villa, and at the breakfast Uncle John proposed 
the health of '< Mr. and Mrs. Lonsdale, '* which was 
responded to by all present most enthusiastically, 
with all the honours. The reason I had never met 
my nncle when visiting Mrs. Moody and Mary was 
explained. Learning that they were acquainted with 
me when he told them of the evidence I had given 
about the death of Banks, Uncle John had requested 
them to say nothing to me about him, and his wishes 
had been complied with. He desired to try me to 
the utmost before he would give his consent to my 
marriage with his ward, to whom he had been 
appointed guardian under her father's will. He had 
watched me, and never lost sight of me during the 
struggle which cost me so much anguish, and, as he 
told me, like gold purified by fire, he hoped I was 
now a wiser man. 

" I hope, Fred," he added, " that you will believe 
that I never intended to rob you, or to charge you 
one penny of interest on your own money. I have 
only been trying to teach you a little common sense, 
and costly as has been the experiment, I have some 
reason to believe that I may have succeeded if you 
only go on as you have now begun. I am quite 
pleased with your conduct for the last five or six 
months. There is still five thousand pounds of your 
money in the Funds, and when you return from your 
wedding-trip, it shall be transferred to your name. 
Have I not done well to save some of it until you 
knew its value ? You will want lots of money for 
travelling expenses when you have a young bride for 
a companion, so you must humour me by accepting 
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this pocket-book, in which you will find a wedding 
gift from me towards the expenses." 

Uncle John had treated me as I merited, as a self- 
willed, headstrong boy, and all feeling of resentment, 
for which there had never been any real canse, vanished 
at once. Besides, Uncle John had always nin aS 
the risk of losing his money ; for had I pleaded my 
minority, the law would not compel me to repay the 
advances made, bnt would compel him to pay over 
to me the entire trust-money on my becoming of age. 

"You see, Fred," he continued, "I have no relative 
but you, who must some time have all my money, and 
I was willing that you should spend some of yonr own, 
and learn something of poverty, so that you will 
know how to take care of mine when you get it." 

Tears have passed since that morning, the happi- 
ness of which has not been darkened by one cloud 
of care. We are living within a short distance of 
the villa, and Maiy and her mother seldom pass a 
day without seeing one another. Uncle John has 
long ago given up business, and is a frequent guest 
at our cottage, where he delights to worry my young 
Scotch gardener by insisting upon pruning the wall- 
fruit trees, invariably cutting away the fruit-bearing 
branches, and allowing the trees to make wood, 
instead of fruit for the table. I often visit Robinson 
and Jake, and pass a pleasant hour or two in their 
society. They are always welcome guests when they 
are tempted up the river to Chiswick. 

Two girls and a boy are playing on the lawn that 
leads down to the river while I am writing this, and 
their mother is seated at the open window by my side, 
twisting and fashioning Berlin wools into a mysterious 
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garment which is intended for some one of ns, but she 
keeps the secret so well that it will only be known 
when, most unexpectedly, the article itself is placed 
in the hand of the happy recipient. *'Now or never " is 
still my favonrite motto, but not to be hastily acted 
upon, and in thought and act I have long since felt 
the wisdom of submitting my own will cheerfully to 
His, without Whose blessing human thought and 
intellect are, at best, but vanity and folly. 



THE END. 
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12mo. cloth, 3f. 6d. 

FRENCH MASTER FOR BEGINNERS; or, Easy Lesaom 
in French. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth« 28. 6d. 

JUVENILE TREASURY OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
With the English before the French. 12izio. cloth, 3s. 

READY GUIDE TO FRENCH COMPOSITION. Frend 
O^mmar by Examples, giving Models as Ltoading'-strings throosks 
Accidence and Syntax. Third Edition. l2ino. cloth, 38. 6d. 

ETRENNES AUX DAMES ANGI4AISES. A Keytj 
French Pronunciation in all its niceties. Sewed, price 6d. 

LLOYD (Mrs. W. R.) THE FLOWER OF CHRISTM 
CHIVALKT. With 34 Illustrations by J. D. Watson and others. 8diI1 
erown 8to. cloth. 

M*H£N£T*S SPANISH COTJESE. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR 
Designed for every class of learners. Containing^ the Elements of tfat 
Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified; vift 
IIOTBS and Appkndix, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commerdil 
Correspondence, Ac. New Edition, revised and corrected by Aun 
Elwu. l2mo. bound, 6s. 

EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, IDIOMS, 
&c., of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. New Edition, revised and eor- 
reoted by Alpkkd Elwks. 12mo. bound, 3s. 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES. New Edition, revised and 
corrected by ALrnsD Elwks. 12mo. bound, 4s. 

SYNONYMES OF THE SPANISH IiANGUAGE EX- 
PLAINED. 12mo. 4s. ; and Svo. 6s. 

MACKAY'S (Charles) STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE, 
SKETCHES FBOM NATURE, and oUier Poems. Second Edition, feip. 
cloth, 38. 6d. 

MALLET'S (Robert, a.m., f.r.s.) EDITION of Professok 
BaOcus's TREATISE ON COLOURS. 12mo. cloth. 

MANN (Dr. R. J.) THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO NATAL 
12mo. limp cloth, 2s. 

MANUAL OF HERALDRY, being a concise Description of the 
several Terms used, and containing a Dictionary of every Designatfoa in 
the Science. Uluatratad by 400 Engravings on Wood. Serentti Edition, 
fcap. cloth, 3s. 
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METEYARD'S(Eliza)THE DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

The Story of a Child's Life amidst the Woods and Hills. With name- 
rous lUustrations by Hibvet. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

NATIONAL GALLERY. Comprising about 154 Engravings 
trom the ** Vernon CoUeotion." With 60 Illustrations of the best Works of 
Modem Sculptors. Edited by S. C. Hall. 3 Vols, royal ito. cloth, gilt 
edges, £8 8s. 

NICHOLSON'S (Petbk) CARPENTER'S GUIDE ; being a Com- 
plete Book of Lines for Carpenters, Joiners, Cabinet-Makers, and Workmen 
in general. Improved Edition. Edited by Johk Hat. With more than 
120 Illustrations. 4to. cloth, £1 lis. 6d. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MENSURA- 
TION, for the Use of Surveyors, Carpenters, Builders, and Artificers in 
General. A sequel to the ** Carpenter's Guide." With 22 Plktes. 4to. 
cloth, 188. 

NOLAN'S (E.H.,PH.D., ll.d.) HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE IN INDIA AND THE EAST, from the Earliest Times to the 
Suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1859, With numerous Steel Engra- 
vings and Maps. 2 Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, £2 5s. 

HISTORY OF THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 



With numerous Steel Engravings and Maps. 2 Vols, royal 8vo. el,, £2 6s. 

THE LIBERATORS OF ITALY ; or, the Lives of 

General Garibaldi, Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, Count Cavour, and 
Napoleon III. Illustrated with 26 Engravings on Steel. 4to. cloth, gilt 
edges^ £1 10s. 

NUGENT (E., O.E.) OPTICS ; or, Sight and Light Theoretically 
and Practically Treated. 

NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors of " Original Poems." 
fiOth Thousand. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. A Pleasant 
Companion for a Round Party. By Jambs Smith. Fourth Edition, fcap. 
cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. ; or in antique, morocco gilt, 6s. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MENDS. By the Authors 
of ** Bhymes for the Nursery.'* Illustrated by H. Arslat, and engraved 
by J. and G. Nioholls. Fcap. cloth gilt, 6s. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. 2 Vols., ISmo. 
cloth. Is. 6d. each. 

OSBORN (Rev. H. S., m.a.) THE HOLY LAND, PAST AND 
PRESENT. Sketches of Travel in Palestine. With 60 Illustrations oa 
Wood and Steel. Small crown 8vo., extra cloth, 38. 6d. 

By fhe Author of ''OUR HEAVENLT HOME/* 

1. COMFORTER (The) ; or, the Holy Spirit in His Glorious 
Person and Gracious Work. Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 68.; gilt edges, 
6s. 6d. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF " OUB HEAVENLY HOME " Continued. 

2. DYING COMMAND OF CHRIST ; or, the Duty of 
Believers to Celebrate Weekly the Lord's Sapper. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

S.GRACE AND GLORY; or, the Believer's Bliss in Both 
Worlds. Fcap. cloth, 58., gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

4. GOD IS LOVE; or, Glimpses of the Father's Infinite Mec- 
tion for His People. Seventh Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

5. GOD'S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT; or. Views of the Person 
and Work of Jesus Christ. Third EdiUon. Fcap. cloth, 58. ; gilt edges, 
6s. 6d. 

6. GLEAMS OF GLORY FROK THE CELESTIAL 

WORLD. 32mo. cloth. Is. 

7. OUR HEAVENLY HOME ; or. Glimpses of the Glory 
and Bliss of the Better World. Seventh Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

8. SOURCES OF JOY IN SEASONS OF SORROW. 
32mo. cloth, is. 

9. STEPS AND STAGES ON THE ROAD TO GLOEY. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

10. THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL OF CHRIST; considered in 
its Relations to the Present Life. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. ; gUt 
edges, 5s. 6d. 

11. THE FOES OF OUR FAITH, AND HOW TO DEFEAT 
THEM. Fcap. cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

12. TRUTHS FOR THE DAY OF LIFE AND THE HOUB 
OF DEATH. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

13. THE END OF ALL THINGS; or, the Coming and King- 

dom of Christ. First Series. Fcap. cloth, 58. 

14. THE END OF ALL [THINGS. Second Series. Fcap. 
cloth, 5s. 

PATTIE DURANT : a Tale of 1662. By Cycla, Author of 
** Passing Clouds," &c. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY FOR CHUiDREN; 

with brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Fourteenth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

■ STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY ; with short 

Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a 
Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools. Fifth Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH PROSE. Specimens of the 

Language in its various stages, with Notes Explanatory and Critical. 
Together with a Sketch of the History of the English Language, and a 
concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 
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PEOPLE'S MUSIC BOOK, with Accompaniment for Organ and 
Pianoforte. By E. Tatlob and J. Tublk. 3 Vols., royal 8yo. cloth, 36a. ; 
or separately, as Psalm Tunes, Secular Music, and Sacred Music, 12s. each. 

PHILLIMORE (John George),— HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. Vol. I. 
8vo. cloth, 18s. 

REPLY TO THE MISREPRESENTATIONS 



OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, October, 1863. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and 
Objects. With 130 Illustrations. New Edition. 12mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

PICTURES BY THE OLD MASTERS IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. Photographed by Signor L. Caldksi, with Descriptions, His- 
torical, Biographical, and Critical, by Ralph N. Wornum, Keeper and 
Secretary, National GaMery. To be completed in 30 Monthly Parts, each 
containing 12 largo Photographs. Price 2l8. each Part. 

PILLAR OF FIRE ; or, Israel in Bondage. By the Rev. J. H. 
INGBAHAU, LL.D., Author of ** The Prince of the House of David.'* Illus- 
trated with Eight Engravings. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID ; or, Three Years in 
the Holy Oity. By the Rev. J. H. Ingkaham, LL.D. With Illustrations. 
New Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PROSY JANE. A Novel, By Gkoege Gbavks, M. A. 2 Vols, 

post 8vo. cloth, 218. 

PUNCTUATION. The Philosophy and Practice of Punctuation. 
By Plato Dis. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

RAMSAY (A., Jdn.) THE RUDIMENTS OP MINERALOGY. 

12mo. limp cloth, 3s. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. HTustrated by Gilbert. 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

RIPPON'S (Dr.) SELECTION OF HYMNS FROM THE 
BEST AUTHORS, including a great number of Originals, intended as an 
Appendix to Dr. WattB*s Psalms and Hymns. New Editions. 



2f&nparea32mo. 

s.d. 
Roan ... 1 6 

, gilt edges 2 

Morocco. . .60 



Long Primer 2imo, 

s.d. 

Roan .... 2 6 

— ^, gilt edges 3 

Morocco. . .60 



Large Tifpe, 

s.(L 
Sheep ... 6 
Roan, gilt edges 6 
Morocco • .90 



ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Hlustrations on Steel, ISmo. 

cloth, 2s. 

ROWBOTHAM'S (J., f.k.s.a.) DERIVATIVE SPELLING. 

BOOK. 12mo. limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

GUIDE TO FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION ; consisting of Modern French Dialogues, with the Pro- 
nunciation. New Edition, by Db la Yotb. 18mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 
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BOWE'S (C. G., Author of "What Put my Pipe ont") GOING 
TO THE DOGS ; or, the Adventures of Frank. Showing how he tns 
brought up to follow neither Trade nor Profession, and what his very 
genteel brhiging up brought him to. Fcap. boards, 28. ; doth, 3i. 6d. 

EOYAL GEMS FROM THE GAULERIES OF EXIEOPE; 
90 large Steel Engravings of Pictures of the great Masters, with Notieet 
Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive, by S. C. Haix, F.SJl. 2 Yoli. 
Elephant folio, cloth, gilt edges, £5. 

RUTTER (Rev. H.),— THE LIFE, DOCTRINE, AND STJF- 

FERINGS OF OUR BLESSED LORD AND 8AVIOUB JESUS CHKIST. 
With Introduction by the Very Rev. F. C. Husbnbbth, D.D, Uliutiated 
with 60 Steel Engravings. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, £1 Ss. 

SABINE'S (Robert, p.s.a.) THE ELECTiaC TELEGRAPH. 
With 200 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

SAINT PAULS. A Monthly Magazine of Fiction, Art, litera- 
ture, and Politics. Edited by Anthony Tbollope, and Illustrated by 
J. E. MuxASS, R.A. Vol. I., 8vo. cloth, Ts. 6d. 

Monthly Parts, price is. each. 

Cases for binding Half-yearly Volumes,. Is. 6d. each. 

Beading Covers for Monthly Parts, is. 6d. each. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With lUustrations. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. 

SAYER'S (Thos. A.) AIDS TO MEMORY. A Practical System 
of Mnemonics. 12mo., Is. 

SCOTLAND (The Pictorial History op). Edited by the Eei. 
J. Taylor, D.D. Illustrated with 79 Engravings on Steel, from Drawiogi 
by W. H. BiBTLXTT, and other Artists. 2 Vols., imperial Sro.,. £2 68. 

SCULPTURE GALLERY: a Series of 80 Steel Engravings. 
With Descriptions by James Datfobnk, T. K. Hebvsy, &c. Folio, dotb 
gUt, £3 3s. * 

SHAKSPERE'S COMPLETE WORKS. With Notes and 
Introduction by H. Stbbbing, and Inqiiiry into the Authenticity of th« 
Shakspere Portraits. With 61 Steel Engravings. Royal 8vo. cloth, 25s. 

SHELMERDINE'S (W.) SELECTION OF THE PSALMS and 
other Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked for Chanting. Fcap. 
cloth, is. 

■ — one; hundred and eighty chants, 

Ancient and Modem. Selected from the most famous composers, arranged 
for Four Voices, with Organ and Pianoforte Accompaniment. Crown 8vo. 
doth, 28. 6d. 

SHOWELL'S HOUSEKEEPER'S ACCOUNT BOOK. 4to., 

interleaved with blotting paper, 2s. 

SMEDLEY'S (M. B.) twice lost, LINNET'S TRIAL, and 
MINA. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. boards, 38. ; cloth 4s. 
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By FEANK E. SMEBLET. 

GATHERED LEAVES. A OoUection of the Poetical Writmgs 
of the late Frank E. Smeolet, Author of ** Frank Falrlegb.** With a 
Memorial Preface by Edmund Yates. Portrait, and numerous humorous 
designs. Printed on superior paper, with Borders. Imperial 16mo. 
imitation half-morocco, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private 
Pupil. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. : or with 30 Illastrations 
by Gbobge Cruikshank, 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP, and What Came 
of it. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or, with Illustrations 
by H. K. Browne, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, the Railroad of Life. Crown 8vo. 
boards, 3s. ; cloth, 4s. ; or with Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz), 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY ; with 

SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS (F. E. Smedlbt, G. P. R. 
James, Miss Pardoe, M. F. Tcpprr, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss M. B. Smkdlst, 
and Miss Bdbburt). Edited by the Author of "Frank Fairlegh." 
Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. ; or with Frontispiece and Vigpiette Title by 
Phiz, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SMYTH'S (Warington W., m.a., f.r.s.) TREATISE ON COAL 

AND COAL-MINING. Illustrated. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SPURGEON'S (Rev. C. H.) THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR ; 
or. The Progress of the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus. Second Edition. 
Fcap. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

STAUNTON (Howard) THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENG- 
LAND : an Account of the Foundations, Endowments, and Discipline of 
the chief Seminaries of Learning in England. New Bdition, with Account 
of all the Endowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales. 

STEWART (Mrs.) THE WAVE AND THE BATTLE-FIELD : 

Adventures by Sea and Land, containing "Floating Away," "On the 
Coast," "The Little Drummer,*' "The Whaler's Daughter." With 21 
Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STUDENTS' SERIES OF HANDBOOKS, for School and 

College Use. 12mo. Uniformly bound in cloth, with red 
edges. 

1. ENGLISH HISTORY. Outlines of the History of Eng- 
land, more especially with reference to the Origin and Progress of the 
English Constitution. By W. Dooglas Hamilton, of H.M. State Paper 
Office. Price 58. 

2. GRECIAN HISTORY. Outlines of the History of Greece, 
in oonoection with the Rise of the Arts and Civilisation in Europe. By 
W. D. Hamlton and Edward Lktisn, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. 
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students' series op handbooks — contmued.'^ 

3. ROMAN HISTORY. Outlines of the History of Rome, 
firom the Earliest Period to the Christiaa Era, and the Decline of the 
Empire. By Edwako Lbtixh, M. A. With Map. Price 3s. 6d. 

4. ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing more than .100,000 
Words. By Htdb Cla.bkb, D.C.L. Price 4s. 6d. 

5. FRENCH DICTIONARY. A French -English and Eng- 
lish-French Dictionary. By Alfred Elwss. Price 3s. 6d. 

6. GERMAN DICTIONARY. A Triglot English-Gennan- 
French Dictionary. By N. E. S. A. Hamiltoit. Price 4s. 

7. ITALIAN - ENGLISH - FRENCH DICTIONARY, [ for 
Students and Men of Business. By Alfred Elwks. Price 7s. 6d. 

8. SPANISH DICTIONARY. A Spanish-EngUsh and Eng- 
lish-Spanish Dictionary. By Alfbbo Elwss. Price Ss. 

9. LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin-English and English- 
Latin Dictionary. By Rev. Thomas Gooowixr, M. A. Price 4s. 6d. 

10. GREEK LEXICON. A Greek-English and English-Greek 
Lexicon. By Hbrrt R. Hamilton. Price 6s. 

11. HEBREW LEXICON. A Hebrew-English and Engliah- 
Uebrew Lexicon. By Professor M. H. Brksslau. 2 Volx., price 14s. 

12. CHRONOLOGY. Chronology of Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History, Arts, Literatare, Ac., from the Earliest Fariod. Price 38. 6d. 

13. STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY. With Biographical 
Sketches and Notes. By Josbph Patnk. Price fis. 

14. STUDIES IN ENGLISH PROSE. Specimens of the 

Language in its various stages, with Notes Expl-iuat<-»ry and Critical. 
Together with a Sketch of the History of the English Language, and a 
concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By Josbph Patnk. Price Ss. 

15. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Analysis and Summary 
of Old Testament History. By J. Talbois Whbbuer, F.B.Q.S. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

16. NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Analysis and Summary 
of New Testament History. By J. Talbots Whbelbr, F.R.G.S. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

17. A TECHNICAL DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in 
Architecture, Buildlug, and Engineering, Mining, Fine Art, ^. Price Ss. 

18. STUDIES IN FRENCH PROSE. Specimens of the Lan- 
guage from the Seventeenth Century to the Present Time. With Chro. 
nological and Critical Notices, Explanatory Notes, &c. Price 3s. 6d. 

19. STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY. Specimens of the 
Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Present Time. With 
Chronological and Critical Notices, Explanatory Notes, &c. Price 3s. 6d. 
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SWAIN'S (Charles, Author of "English Melodies," &c.) ART 
AND FASHION ; with other Songs, and Poems. Post 8to. cloth, 78. 6d. 

TATE'S (W., Author of « The Modem Cambist ") ELEMENTS 

OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Neir EdiUon. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
N.B.— A Key to the above, price 3s. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (James) PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

from the Roman Invasion to the Close of the Jacobite Rebellion, a.d. 79 — 

. 1746. By Jamrb Taylor, D.D., assisted by Professors LiNDSATand Eadib, 

Dr. John Anderson, 6. Macdomald, &o. With numerous Engravings on 

Steel. 2 Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, £2 5s. 

TOMLINSON'S (Chas.,f.r.s., Lecturer at King's College) CYOLO- 
FjEDIA of USEFUL ARTd, Mechanical and Chemical, Manufactures, 
MlniDg, and Engineering. Illustrated by more than 3,000 Engravings on 
Steel and Wood. New Edition. 3 Vols. Royal 8vo. cloth, £3 15s. 

N.B.— The Third Volume of this Work, forming an Appendix to previous 
Editions, is sold separately, price 21s. 

TRAILL'S (Mes.) CANADIAN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Rice 
Lake Plains. Edited by Aghks Strickland. With numerous Illustrations 
by Habvsy. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. In Two Sections : 
1. Mabinb Engines. 2. Locomotivb and Stationary Enginks. 1000 pages 
of Text, and upwards of 220 Engravings. Also 160 Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
3 Vols, royal 4to. cloth, £4 14s. 6d. 

TRUE OF HEART. By Kay Spen. Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 

TURKEYS, GEESE, AND DUCKS, both for Pleasure and 
Profit. By the Author of ** Eggs and Puuitry." Fcap., Is. 

TYTLER'S (M. Eraser) TALES OF MANY LANDS. With 
Eight Illustrations. New EdiUon. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Edited hj S. C. 

Hall, Esq.. F.S.A. Comprising 152 fingraviogs of the choicest Pictures 
in the Collection of Robert Vernon, Esq. 4 Vols, folio, cloth extra, with 
gilt edges, £8 8s. 



VIETUE'S ILLUSTRATED WORKS-Demy 4to. cloth gUt 

and gilt edges. 

AMERICAN LAND, LAKE, AND RIVER SCENERY. 

L'20 dteel Engravln gs, after Sketches by W. H. Babtlktt. With De. 
scriptions by N. P. WiLLiS, Author of ♦• Penclilings by the Way.'* 
2 Vols.,'£l 15s. 

b 
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THE B08PH0RDS AKD THE DANTTBE. Tha Bo- 
tialedwIlhiasBograrlngi.froioDriiwIngsby W.H.UtBtuii. JTot, 

CALEBONIA ILLUSTRATED. 170 S( 



CANADLAN 9CENERT. 118 Steel Engtarines, sfl» 
Dra"!oEt hy W. H. BiKTi.iTT. With Da«oiiptLciu brN.P.Wiui 
'■iUiMnfl'BiieimnsibyUnW»7." a"-'- "• ■ — 

LAND, ITS aCENERT ANI 
—ignmniti by W. H. Bi»TL>rr. With 
una CoiKB, N. P. WiLua, Ao. 3 Toll., . 

PALESTINE (Thb CsuistiAN m) ; 



PORTS, HARBOUKS, WATEELKQ PLACES, ' iSB 

COAST SCBNBr.Y UF GREAT SRITAIK. A Serial of tit BM 
Eogniringi, rrom DishIobi by BiHPiBo. Cbbswici, CoDt», Bubjb, 



. WINTER EVENIKGS ; or. Tales of TisTeUera. Br 
IkUsiiBtDK. WIUi Eight lUulnUam liy Gubdc and Hibtst. 
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VIQTUB*S ILLUSTBATED JUYENILE S^BJE&^-COniinwd^ 

3. THE PIKATE'S TEEASURE : a Legend of Panama ; and 
other Tales for Boys. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated. 

4. GRECIAN STORIES. Bjr Maria Hack. New Edition, 

with Eight lUnstrations. 

5. TALES OF MANY LANDS. By M. Eraser Tttlbr. 

With Illostratioas by Amklat. 

6. THE CANADIAN CRUSOES : a Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plains. By Mrs. Tbaill, Edited by Miss Strickland. Ulostrated. 

WATTS' AND RIPPON'S HYMNS. Bound in One Volume, 
32mo. roan, embossed, sprinkled edges, 3s., gilt edges, 3«. 6d. 

WEBB'S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerosalem. 
With Yieir, fto. of Jerasdlem, and nameroos Illustrationa by Qilbkbt and 
Bartutt. Nineteenth Edition. Fcap. oloth, 7t. 6d. 

WEDGWOODS (The) : being a life of Josiah Wedgwood, 
with Notices of his Works and their Frodactions, Memoirs of the Wedg- 
wood and other Families, and a History of the Early Potteries of Btaflford- 
■hire. By Lliwelltsm Jbwitt, F.S.A., &c. With a Portrait and nnmeroos 
niustrations. Printed on toned paper. 8to. extra oloth, iss. 

WHEELER'S (J. Talbots, f.r.g.s.) HISTORICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. Second Edition. 
Folio, cloth, 78. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD TES- 

TAMENT history AND THE LAWS OF MOSES. Tenth EdiUon. 
Post 8to. cloth, red edges, fis. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OP NEW TES- 

TAMENT HISTORY. Seventh Edition, lerised. Post Svo. cloth, red 
edges, Ss. 6d. 

POPULAR ABRIDGMENT OP OLD AND 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. New Edition. 2 Vols. 18mo. doth, 
28. eadi. 

WILKIE GALLERY. A Collection of 37 Engravings from 
the best Pictures of the late Sir David Wilkik, B.A., including his Spanish 
aad OiusNTAL Skktobbs, with Notices Biograpfadeal and Critical. FoUow 
doth, gilt edges, £'i lOs. 

WILLEMENT (E. E.),— FAMILIAR THINGS : their History, 
&c. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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THE WIFE'S TRIALS. A Tale 



Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; with gilt edges, 4s. 



THE LIFE OF THOMAS i 

Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; with gilt edges. 



CAMPION COURT. A Tale of 

Ejectment Two Hundred Tears Ago. Third £dltio] 
with gilt edges, 68. 8d. 



THE LILLINGSTONES OF LI 



Foap. cloth, 6s. ; with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 



LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the 

Links. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. ; with gilt e 



EVELYNS STORY ; or, Labour \ 

doth, 6s. ; with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, Esq., m.a., f.s.a.) 'A ] 

CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE IN LITERAT 
With Illustrations by F. W. Fairbolt, F.S.A. 4to. ok 



DOMESTIC MANNERS AND g 

IK ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Ulostrations by F. W. Faisholt, F.S.A. Fcap. 4to. ol( 



TBIZE MEDAl, IHTEBITATIOnAL EXHIBITIOK, 1S62, wu 
awudad to Hewn. TIKTUB for ths " pnbliMtion of 
Vaala'i SeriM." — 

Stt JURORS' REFOEIS, 





CATALOGUE 



RUDIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS, 



MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS, FREE LIBEABIEa, Ac. i 



VIBTTTE & CO., 26, IVY LANE, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LOHDON. 



The Public are respeetfaik/ informed that the ickoh of the late 
Ms. Weai.b'8 Fublicatiom contained in the following Catalogue 
have been pwtAaeed fm Vibtub & Co., and that all futvre 
Orders vnSbe iuj^iedby them at 26, Ivr Lahb. 

*•* Additional yolvmei, by Popalai Anthori, ax» in Piaparatlon. 

AGRICULTURE. 
66. CLAT LANDS AND LOAMY SOILS, by J. Donaldaon. 1*. 
1.40. SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS, by R. Scott Burn. 2t. 

141. FARMING, AND FAEMINS ECONOMY, Hiatorical and 

Fractjcal, by R. Scott Burn. Sa. 

142. CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES, by R. Scott Burr. 2s. M. 

145. MANAGEMENT OP THE DAIBY— PIGS— POULTRY, 

by B. Scott Bum. With Notes on the Diseues of Stock, by 
a Vaterioary Surgeon. &. 

146. UTILISATION OF TOWN SEWAGE— IRRIGATION- 

RECLAMATION OP WASTE LAND, by R. Scott Bum. 

2s. 6ii. 

Km. 140, 141, 142, lis, ana 14S bound in a vola., dolhboaidi. 149. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 

1«. AECHITECTURE, Orders of, by W. H. Leeds. It. 

17. : Styles of, by T. Talbot Bray. 1*. 6<L 

NJB. The Orders and Styles of Architecture in 1 vol., price 2s. 6i(. 

18. Principles of Design, by E. L. Gwbstt %, 

22. BUILDING, the Art of, by E. Dobson. Is. 6d. 

23. BEICK AND TILE MAKING, by E. Dobson. With Additions 

by C. Tomlinson and B. Mallet. 2$. 6d. 

25. MASONRY AKD STONE-CUTTLNa, by E. Dobson. Kef 
Edition, with Appendix on the Preeerration of Stone. 2t.U. 

30. DRAINAGE AND SEWAGE OP TOWNS AND BUILD. 
INGS, by G. D. Dempscy. 28. 

36. BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, &c., byRdd- 
Marshal Sir J. F. Burgoyne. 1*. 6rf. ; 

36. DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS used by Ardiitecli. 
Builders, Engineers, Surveyors, &c. 4s. 

In cloth boards, 5s. ; half morocco, tig. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING, by C. B. Allen. 1^. 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE WOBKS, by E. Dobeoi. 

Iff. 6^. 

45. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS. CONCBETE, MASOICS, 

&c., by G. R. Bumell, C.E. U. Qd. 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION, by C. TomKnson, F.R.S. 2l 

83»*. DOOR LOCKS AND IRON SAFES, by C. TomhnwB, 
F.R.S., and Robert Mallet, C.E., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. 

111. ARCHES, PIERS, AND BUTTRESSES, by W. Bland. ItM 

116. ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, by T.R. Smith. U.U 

123. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, founded on Robison and 

Tredgold. Is. (jd. 

123». ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES to the preceding. 

4to. 48. 6d. 

124. ROOFS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 

founded on Robison, Price, and Tredgold. Is. 6<^. 

124*. IRON ROOFS of Recent Construction— Descriptive Plates. 4to. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, Practical 
Instructions, by T. A. Richardson, Architect. Is. 6d, 
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128. VXTRUVIUS'S ARCHITECTURE, translated by J. Chnlt, 
with Plates. 5^. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, Principles of Beauty in, by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 1^. 

132. ERECTION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, with Specifications, 
Quantities of Materials, &c., by S. H. Brooks, 27 Plates. 2s. Qd. 

150. QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS; How to CalcuUte 
and Take them in Bricklayers', Masons', Plasterers', Plmnbecs^, 
Painters', Paper-hangers', Gilders', Smiths', Carpenters', and 
Joiners' Work. With Rules for Abstracting, &c. By A. C. 
Beaton. Is, 



ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, THEIR CONSTRUC- 
TION, USE, &c., by J. F. Heather. Is, 6d, 

60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, by T.Baker. 2s. 

61*. READY RECKONER for the Admeasurement and Valuation 
of Land, by A. Arman. Is, 6d, 

76. GEOMETRY, DESCRIPTIVE, with a Theory of Shadows and 
Perspective, and a Description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection, by J. F. Heather. 2s. 

83. COMMERCIAL BOOK-EJEEPING, by James Haddon. Is. 

84. ARITHMBTIC, with numerous Examples, by J. R.Young. Is.Qd, 
84*. KEY TO THE ABOVE, by J. R. Young. Is, Qd. 

85. EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC : including Tables for the 

Calculation of Simple Interest, with Logaritmns for Compound 
Interest, and Annuities, by W. Hipsley. In Two Parts, 
price Is, each. 

86. ALGEBRA, by J. Haddon. 2^. 

86*. KEY AND COMPANION TO THE ABOVE, by J.R. Young. 
l8,6d, 

88. THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, with Additional Propositions, 
and Essay on Logic, by H. Law. 2s, 

90. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS, by 

J. Hann. Is, 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, by J. Hann. Is. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, by J. Hann. 1*. 

Nos. 91 and 92 in 1 vol., price 2s. 
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93. MENSURATION, by T. Baker. Is, 6rf. 

94. MATHEMATICAL TABLES, LOGARITHMS, with Tables of 

Natural Sines, Cosines, and Tangents, bj H. Law, C.E. 28. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY, by the Rev. R. Mam. Is, 

101. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, by W. S. B. Woolhonfle. 1*. 

101». WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEYS OF ALL 
NATIONS ; with the Principles which determine the Rate of 
Exchange, by W. S. B. Woolhouse. Is. 6d. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, RUDIMENTS, by H. Cox, B.A. 1«. 

103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples on, by J. Hann. 1*. 

104. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Examples, by J. Haddon. U. 

105. ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, and TRIGONOMETRY, in Easy 

Mnemonical Lessons, by the Rey. T. P. Kirkman. Is. 6d. 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING. AND THE MAG- 
NETIC VARIATION OF THE NEEDLE, by T. Penwick, 
with Additions by T. Baker. 28. 6^. 

131. READY-RECKONER FOR MILLERS, FARMERS, AND 
MERCHANTS, showing the Value of any Quantity of Com, 
with the Approximate Vidues of Mill-stones & Mill Work. 1«. 

136. RUDIMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by J. Haddon, edited by 

A. Arman. Is. 6d. 

137. KEY TO THE ABOVE, by A. Arman. 1*. ^d. 

147. STEPPING STONE TO ARITHMETIC, by A. Arman. Is. 

148. KEY TO THE ABOVE, by A. Arman. l5. 

158. THE SLIDE RULE, AND HOW TO USE IT. With 
Slide Rule in a pocket of cover. 35. 



CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

13. CIVIL ENGINEERING, by H. Law and G. R. BorneU. 4*. 6i. 

29. DRAINING DISTRICTS AND LANDS, by G. D. Dempsey. Is. 
(With No. 30, Drainage and Sewage op Towns, 2 vols, in 1, 35.) 

31. WELL-SINKING, BORING, AND PUMP WORK, by J. G. 

Swindell, revised by G. R. Burnell. Is. 

43. TUBULAR AND IRON GIRDER BRIDGES, including the 
Britannia and Conway Bridges, by G. D. Dempsey. l^. 6d. 

46. ROAD-MAKING AND MAINTENANCE OP MACADA- 
MISED ROADS, by Field-Marshal Sir J. F. Burgoyne. Is. 6d. 
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47. LIGHTHOUSES, their Construction & Illuniination, by Alan 
Stevenson. 3s. 

02. RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, by Sir M. Stephenson. With 
Additions by E. Nugent, C.E. 

62*. RAILWAY CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS, with Statistics of 
Working, by E. D. Chattaway. Is. 

78. STEAM AND LOCOMOTION, on the Principle of connecting 
Science with Practice, by J. Sewell. 2s, 

80». EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, by J.Wiggins. 2s. 

82»*. A TREATISE ON GAS WORKS, AND THE PRACTICE 
OF MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING COAL 
GAS, by S. Hughes, C.E. 3s, 

82***. WATER-WORKS FOR THE SUPPLY OF CITIES AND 
TOWNS, by S. Hughes, C.E. 3^. 

118. CIVIL ENGINEERING OF NORTH AMERICA, by D. 
Stevenson. Bs. 

120. HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, by G. R. Burnell. Ss. 

121. RIVERS AND TORRENTS, with the Method of Regulating 

their COURSE AND CHANNELS, NAVIGABLE CANALS, 
&c., from tlie Italian of Paul Frisi. 2s, 6d, 



EMIGRATION. 

154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 2s. 

157. EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO NATAL, by R. J. Mann, M.D. 28. 

159. EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO NEW SOUTH WALES, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, VIC- 
TORIA, AND QUEENSLAND, by James Baird, BA. 

160. EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO TASMANIA AND NEW ZEA- 

LAND, by James Baird, B.A. 



FINE ARTS. 

20. PERSPECTIVE, by George Pyne. 2^. 

27. PAINTING; or, A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, by G. 
Field. 2s, 

40. GLASS STAINING, by Dr. M. A. Gessert, with an Appendix 
on the Art of Enamel Painting, &c. Is, 
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41. PAINTINa ON GLASS, from tibe German of Fromberg. U. 

69. IfUSIC, Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer. 28. 

7L THE AET OF PLAYING THE PLANOPOBTB, by C. C. 
Spenoer. Is. 

LEGAL TREATISES. 

60. LAW OF OONTBACTS FOE WORKS AND SERVICES, 
by David GKbbons. 1«. 6d. 

108. METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS. U Qd. 

108*. METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1862; with Notes and Index. Is. 

Nob. 108 and 108* in 1 vol., price 2s. 6rf. 

109. NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES PREVENTION 

AMENDMENT ACT. Is. 

110. RECENT LEGISLATIVE ACTS applying to Contractors, 

Merchants, and Tradesmen. Is. 

151. THE LAW OF FRIENDLY, PROVIDENT, BUILDING, 
AND LOAN SOCIETIES, by N. White. Is. 

THE LAW OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, by F. W. 
Gftmpin, Barrister. 



MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

6. MECHANICS, by Charles Tomlinson. Is. 6d. 
12. PNEUMATICS, by Charles Tomlinson. New Edition. Is. Qd. 

33. CRANES AND MACHINERY FOR RAISING HEAVY 

BODIES, the Art of Constructing, by J. Glynn. Is. 

34. STEAM ENGINE, by Dr. Lardner. Is. 

59. STEAM BOILERS, their Construction and Management, by 
R. Armstrong. With Additions by R. Mallet. 1*. C^. 

63. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, BUILDINGS, MOTIVE 
POWERS, FIELD MACHINES, MACHINERY AND 
IMPLEMENTS, by G. H. Andrews, C.E. 3^. 

67. CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS, by E. B. Denison. New 
Edition, with Appendix. 35. Qd. 

N.B. — Appendix (to the 4th and 5tli Editions) sold separately, price Is. 

77*. ECONOMY OF FUEL, by T. S. Prideaux. Is. Qd. 

78*. THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, by G. D. Dempsey. I*. Qd. 

79*. ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE ABOVE. 4to. 4*. 6d. 

80. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS, AND THE 
SCREW, by R. Murray. With Additions by E. Nugent, C.E., 
and Glossary of Technical Terms, with their equivalents in 
French, German, and Spanish. 
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82. WATER POWER, as applied to Mills, &c., by J. Glynn. 2s. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, by T. Baker. 1*. 

98. MECHANISM AND MACHINE TOOLS, by T. Baker ; and 

TOOLS AND MACHINERY, by J. Nasmyth. 2*. Qd. 

113*. MEMOIR ON SWORDS, by Col. Marey, translated by Lieut- 
Col. H. H. Maxwell. Is, 

114. MACHINERY, Construction and Working, by C. D. Abel. 
Is, 6d, 

116. PLATES TO THE ABOVE. 4to. 7s, 6d. 

125. COMBUSTION OF COAL, AND THE PREVENTION OF 
SMOKE, by C. Wye WilUams, M.LC.E. 3s, 

139. STEAM ENGINE, Mathematical Theory of, by T.Baker. Is. 

155. ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND MER- 
CANTILE NAVIES, by a Practical Engineer. Revised by 
D. F. McCarthy. 35. 



NAVIGATION AND SHIP-BUILDING. 

51. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, by J. Peake. 3s. 

53». SHIPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SERVICE, Construction 
of, by Captain H. A. Sommerfeldt. Is, 

63^Hf. ATLAS OF 15 PLATES TO THE ABOVE, Drawn for 
Practice. 4to. 75. Qd. 

64:, MASTING, MAST-MAKING, and RIGGING OF SHIPS, 
by R. Kipping. Is, 6d. 

54*. IRON SHIP-BUILDING, by J. Grantham. Fifth Edition, 
with Supplement. 4*. 

54**. ATLAS OF 40 PLATES to iUustrate the preceding, includ- 
ing numerous Modern Examples — *• The Warrior," " Her- 
cules," " Bellerophon," &c. 385. 

55. NAVIGATION ; the Sailor's Sea Book: How to Keep the Log 
and Work it off, &c. ; Law of Storms, and Explanation of 
Terms, by J. Greenwood. 25. 

83 bis, SHIPS AND BOATS, Form of, by W. Bland. 1*. 6^. 

99. NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY AND NAVIGATION, by J. E. 
Young. 25. 

lOCy*. NAVIGATION TABLES, for Use with the abore. Is, 6d. 

106. SHIPS' ANCHORS for all SERVICES, by G. Cotsell. I5. 6d. 

149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING, by R. Kipping, NX 2*. 6rf. 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

1. CHEMISTRY, by Prof. Fovmes. With Appendix on Agri- 

cultural Chemistry. New Edition, with Index. Is, 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Charles Tomlinson. Is, 

3. GEOLOGY, by Major-Gen. Portlock. New_; Edition, with 

Index, is, Qd, 

4. MINERALOGY, by A. Ramsay, Jun. 3^. 

7. ELECTRICITY, by Sir W. S. Harris. Is. 6cf. 

7*. GALVANISM, ANIMAL AND VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, 
by Sir W. S. Harris, la, Qd, 

8. MAGNETISM, by Sir W. S. Harris. 3^. Qd.', 

72. RECENT AND FOSSIL SHELLS (A Manual of the Mollnsoa), 
by S. P. Woodward. With Appendix by Ralph Tate, P.Q.S. 
6«. 6d. ; in cloth boards, 7s. 6d. ; in half morocco, 8«. 
N.B. — ^The Appendix by Ralph Tate, F.G.S., separately, price Is. 

79**. PHOTOGRAPHY, the Stereoscope, «fcc., from the French 
of D. Van Monckhoven, by W. H. T^iomthwaite. Is, Qd, 

133. METALLURGY OF COPPER, by Dr. B. H. I/ambom. 2s. 

134. METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD, by Dr. R. H. 

Lamborn. 2s, 

135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY, by A. Watt. 1^. 6d, " 

138. HANDBOOK OF THE TELEGRAPH, by B. Bond. Is, 

143. EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS— On the Motion of Camphor 
and Modem Theory of Dew, by C. Tomlinson. 1^. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 
by Robert Sabine, F.S.A. IJVearly Beady. 



MISCELLANEOUS TREATISES. 

112. DOMESTIC MEDICINE, by Dr. Ralph Gooding. 2s, 
112*. THE MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH, by James Baird. 1*. 

113. USE OF FIELD ARTILLERY ON SERVICE, bvTaubert, 

translated by Lieut.-Col. H. H. MaxweU. Is, Gd. 

150. LOGIC, PURE AND APPLIED, by S. H. Emmens. Is, ed. 

152. PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY : with 

an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the 
Stock Exchange, by Francis Playford, Sworn Broker. Is. 

153. LOCKE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE HUMAN UNDER- 

STANDING, Selections from, by S. H. Emmens. 2^. 
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NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



lT%is Series is kept in three styles of binding — the prices of each 
are given in columns at the end of the lines.] 



•• 1. ENGLAND, History of, by W. D. Hamilton 

1 6. GREECE, History of, by W. D. Hamilton 
and E. Levien, M.A. 

; 7. ROME, History of, by E. Levien, M.A. 

;^9. CHRONOLOGY OP HISTORY, LITE- 
rature, Art, and Progress, from the earliest 
period to the present time 

11. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Hyde Clarke 

11*. HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE PHI- 
lology, by Hyde Clarke, D.C.L, 

12. ENGLISH DICTIONARY, above 100,000 

words, or 50,000 more than in any existing 
work. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 

. , with Grammar 



14. GREEK GRAMMAR, by H. C. Hamilton 

15. DICTIONARY, by H. R. HamU- 

ton. Vol. 1. Greek — English 

17. Vol. 2. English— Greek 



Complete in 1 vol. 



, with Grammar 

19. LATIN GRAMMAR, by T. Goodwin, M.A. 

20. DICTIONARY, by T. Goodwin, 

M.A. Vol. 1. Latin— English 

Vol. 2. English— Latin 



22. 



Complete in 1 vol. 



-, with Grammar 



24. PRENCH GRAMMAR, by G. L. Strauss 



a. 
S 
2 



s, d, 
4 

2 6 
2 6 



2 6 
1 
1 

3 6 

1 

2 
2 

4 

1 

2 
1 6 
36 

1 






8, d, 
6 

36 
36 



36 



46 
5 6 



5 

6 



46 
5 6 






a,d, 
56 

40 
40 



40 



50 
60 



56 
66 



50 
60 
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NEW gEBIES OF EDUCATIONAL WOKK8. 



ill 



>, FRENCH DICTIOSARY, by A. EIwm. 
VoL 1. Frenoh— Englieh 

" ' 1. EngUsh — Fronoli 



- Complete i 






■, with Gra 



' KALIAN GBdMMAE, trv A. Elma 

;. TKIGLOT DICTIONART. bj 

A. Elwea, Vol. 1. Italian — Ed gliab — 

French 

( . Vol. 2. Engliah — Freocb — Italian 

i Vol. 3. FrOQoh— Italian— Engliab 

Complete in 1 toI. 

6, SPANISH QRAMMAE, bi A. Elwo« . 

j, ., ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

SPAHISH DICTIONAEY, bj A. Elw™ 
, , witli Grammar 



German — French ... 

Vol. 2. Gorman— FrEoch — English 

Vol. 3. Fronoh — German— English 

Complete in 1 Tol. . 

, with Grammar 



1 HEBREW DICTIONARY, bj Dr. BrosslttU. 
Vol. 1. Hebrew— English 

, with Grammar 



- Vol. 3. Englisli— 



—Complete, with Grammar, in 2 vole. 

i», ORAMMAB, by Dr. Brosslan . 

' FEENCHANDENaLISHPHRASEBOOK 
I. COMPOSITION AND PUHOIUATION, 

by J. Brenan 

). DERIVATIVE SPELLISO BOOK, by J, 



Rowl 



I DATES AND EVENTS. A Tabular Vio« 
of English History, with Tabnlar Geo. 
graphy, by Edgar H. Hand. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 

With Explanatory Notes in English. 



LATIN SERIES. 

1. A NEW LATIN DELECTUS, wiUi Vocabularies and 

Notes, by H. Young Is, 

2. CAESAR. De Bello Galileo ; Notes by H. Young . . 2». 

3. CORNELIUS NEPOS; Notes by H. Young . . . U. 

4. yiBGIL. The G^orgics, Bucolics, and Doubtful Poems; 

Notes by W. Bushton, M.A., and H. Young . 1*. Bd, 

6. VIRGIL. JEneid ; Notes by H. Young . . . . 3ff. 

6. HORACE. Odes, Epodes, and OannenSeculare, by H. Young Is, 

7. HORACE. Satires and Epistles, Hy W. B. Smith, M.A. Is. Qd. 

8. SALLUST. Catiline and Jugurthine War; Notes by 

W. M. Donne, B.A ; , Is.Qd. 

9. TERENCE. Andria and Heautontimorumenos; Notes by 

the Rey. J. Davies, MA.. Is, ^, 

10. TERENCE. Adelphi, Hecyra, and Phormio; Notes by 

the Rey. J. Dayies, M.A 28, 

11. TERENCE. Eunuchus, by Rey. J. Dayies, M.A. 

14. CICERO. De Amicitia, de Senectute, and Brutus ; Notes 

by the Rey. W. B. Smith, M.A. 28, 

16. LIVY. Books i., ii., by H. Young . . . , Is. fid, 
16*. LIVY. Books iii., iy., y., by H. Young . . . 1*. 6d. 

17. LIVY. Books m., mi., by W. B. Smith, M.A. . Is. ed. 

19. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, OVID, and PROPEBTIUS, 

Selections from, by W. Bodham Donne • • • ,28, 

20. SUETONIUS and the latw Latin Writers, Selections horn, 

by W. Bodham Donne ,28. 

21. THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL, by T. H. S. Esoott, M.A., 

of Queen's College, Oxford. 

LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., 26, IVY LANE. 
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GREEK SERIES. 

1. A NEW GEEEK DELECTUS, by H. Young . . h, 

2. XENOPHON. Anabasis, i. ii. iii., by H. Young . . Is. 

3. XENOPHON. Anabasis, iv. v. vi. vii., by H. Young . Is. 

4. LUOIAN. Select Dialogues, by H. Young . . . 1«. 

5. HOMER. Diad, i. to yi., by T. H. L. Leary, M.A. . 1$. 6d. 

6. HOMER. Diad, vii. to xii., by T. H. L. Leary, M.A. 1*. 6<f. 

7. HOMER, niad, xiii. to rviii., by T. H. L. Leary, M.A. Is. 6rf. 

8. HOMER. Iliad, xix. to xxiv., by T. H. L. Leary, M.A. 1*. W. 

9. HOMER. Odyssey, i. to vi., by T. H. L. Leary, MA. 1*. 6<?. 

10. HOMER. Odyssey, vii. to xii., by T. H. L. Leary, M.A. 1*. 6d» 
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